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FOREWORD 


The Government of the Province of Ontario presents 
herewith a publication which brings together in compre- 
hensive form statistical information covering almost every 


field of activity in this Province. 


It contains a wealth of material which, we hope, will 
be of much value not only in Ontario and the rest of 
Canada, but in other countries as well where so many 


people are interested in what is taking place here. 


GEORGE A. Drew, 


Prime Minister of Ontario. 
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PREFACE 


The Ontario Bureau of Statistics and Research was established in December of 
1943 by Hon. Leslie M. Frost, K.C., LL.D., Treasurer of Ontario. One of the purposes 
for which the Bureau was Scene was to create an organization capable of under- 
taking a scientific and practical analysis of the many and varied technical, financial 
and economic problems confronting a Provincial Government. In the course of its 
studies the Bureau collected and classified a great deal of material relating to conditions 
in the Province and Mr. Frost decided that it would be a service to the public to publish 
some of this information in explicit and condensed form. 


The volume records the first survey of the economic affairs of the Province of 
Ontario by any Provincial Government. It contains a compilation of official data and 
is in two sections. The first section, in narrative form, is devoted to a descriptive 
analysis of a subject or institution, at the same time pointing to the main operational 
trends. If, however, extended and detailed information is desired by the reader, 
reference is made in section one to tables in section two, the latter being devoted 
exclusively to statistical tabulations over a period of years (circa 1932-45). The desire 
to achieve simplicity and quick reference prompted this form of presentation. 


It is proposed to publish, as a corollary, a book which will reflect the specific 
position of the Provincial Government, its functions and sources of revenue. The 
publication will trace, as an example, the education, health and welfare costs over the 
years together with other relevant items relating to public finance about which the 
public should be informed. The material is too extensive and involved, as well as 
inappropriate, to include in a conspectus of the Province, and is worthy of a special 
publication. 


The Bureau will welcome criticisms pointing to omissiors and errors, and will be 
pleased to receive comments from those interested in this book. 


The detail of the work in this volume has been prepared by Mrs. H. Gwen Rowan, 
Statistician, and Mr. W. K. Gibb, Statistician, Ontario Bureau of Statistics and 
Research. Dr. Chester S. Walters, Deputy Provincial Treasurer and Firancial 
Controller of the Province of Ontario and Mr. George E. Gathercole, Assistant Provin- 
cial Statistician, have furnished constructive suggestions. 


HAROLD Ji) CHATTER, 
Provincial Statistician. 


Queen’s Park, Toronto, 
July, 1947. 
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I. PHYSIOGRAPHY 
GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 


Area 


The total area of Ontario is 412,582 square miles, of which 363,282 square miles 
or 88.1 p.c. is land and 49,300 square miles or 11.9 p.c. is lakes and rivers. The Province 
extends 1,000 miles from east to west and 1,050 miles from south to north. Of this 
area, 8.2 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 60° F. mean July temperature, which is 
generally considered the northern limit for the economic production of cereals. 


Ontario is approximately equal in size to the combined areas of the following 
fourteen states of the United States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin. 


Boundaries 


Ontario has been described as that section of the Dominion contained between 
the Great Lakes and Hudson Bay and between the western boundary of Quebec and 
the eastern limits of Manitoba. Most of the boundary lines consist of lakes and rivers: 
e.g., the Ottawa River on the east; the St. Lawrence River and Great Lakes on the 
south as far west as the Pigeon River which separates Ontario from Minnesota. The 
boundary then follows a series of lakes and rivers to the Lake of the Woods, which 
lies between Ontario, Manitoba and Minnesota. Ontario’s immediate neighbours are 
the provinces of Quebec and Manitoba and the states of New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Details appear in Table 1. 


Elevation 


An extensive area of land bordering on the south and west shores of James Bay 
and Hudson Bay is low and swampy. The height of land which runs in a general 
east and west direction just north of Lake Superior lies in a large area containing an 
elevation of 1,000 feet and over. Here, at the northeastern corner of the lake at a 
height of 2,120 feet, is the highest point in Ontario. The slope from the height of 
jand to Hudson Bay is very gentle. 


The highest area in the southern portion of the Province is found in Dufferin, 
Grey and the western corner of Simcoe Counties, where the elevation ranges from 
1,400 to 1,700 feet. Wellington and Waterloo Counties have elevations of from 1,000 
to 1,300 feet. A striking topographical feature is the Niagara escarpment with a 
height of 250 to 300 feet, and extending from the Niagara peninsula northwest to the 
Bruce peninsula. 


The eastern portion of Ontario is relatively low level land draining into the 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers. Most of this area is between 200 and 300 feet above 
sea level, rising to 400-500 feet north of Lake Ontario. 


Formation 


There are four kinds of formation in Ontario: (1) Precambrian, 250,000 square 
miles; (2) Silurian, 70,000 square miles; (3) Devonian, 33,000 square miles, and(4) 
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Ordovician, over 19,000 square miles. These figures (which are approximate) aggre- 
gate 372,000 square miles, as shown in Table 1. 


The great area in Eastern Canada underlain by rocks of Precambrian age is 
known as the Canadian (or Precambrian) Shield or the Laurentian Plateau. In 
Ontario the Shield covers the northern part of the Province (except the coastal plain 
around Hudson and James Bays) and extends into southern Ontario north of a line 
drawn from Georgian Bay to the eastern end of Lake Ontario. It extends southward 
into New York State crossing the St. Lawrence between Kingston and Brockville. 
The surface of the Plateau is generally rugged with successions of rocky hills 100 to 
200 feet high. The area has been heavily glaciated and is dotted with lakes, large 
and small, of irregular outline. The Canadian Shield is a great store-house of mineral 
wealth. 


The Ordovician formations form a zone extending from Kingston to the Niagara 
escarpment and stretching northwest to Georgian Bay and into Manitoulin island. 
The Silurian formations are exposed in the Niagara escarpment and westward in a 
belt 20 to 50 miles wide stretching northwest from Niagara peninsula into Manitoulin 
island. West of this, nearly the whole of the area between Lake Erie and Lake Huron 
is underlain by Devonian limestones and shales. 


Southern Ontario, except that portion occupied by the Laurentian Plateau, 
belongs to the St. Lawrence lowlands. These plains are covered with silt deposits 
left in ancient lakes when the St. Lawrence outlet was blocked with ice at the end of 
the glacial period. The shores of these old glacial lakes form the sites of some of our 
cities such as Toronto, St. Catharines and Hamilton which are located on the shores 
of ancient Lake Iroquois. It is this part of the Province which contains most of the 
heavy industries, large cities and the developed farming areas. 


The clay belt of northern Ontario which lies along the southerly part of the coastal 
plain surrounding Hudson Bay gives promise of becoming a great agricultural area. 


Position 


At the extreme points Ontario falls within the following approximate position: 


North: 56° 50’ N. latitude 
South: 41° 41’ N. latitude 
East: 74° 25’ longitude 
West: 95° 9’ longitude 


Shoreline 


Lakes and rivers are plentiful in Ontario as may be surmised from the total esti- 
mated shoreline of the important bodies of water: 


Fresh water shoreline—2,362 miles 
Salt water shoreline— 680 miles 


There are many areas in Ontario that have not been surveyed as yet. Each 
year the unsurveyed area diminishes and the estimate of fresh water shoreline grows 
more accurate. Years will pass before the Province will have a complete survey. 


The salt water shoreline refers to the shores of James Bay and Hudson Bay, 
although it is to be noted that the waters of these two bays are not considered part 
of Ontario’s area. 
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The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Waterway constitute a large part of the 
surveyed shorelines indicated above. Because the Great Lakes are the most impor- 
tant inland waterway in the world and have had a great economic influence in Ontario’s 
development, they deserve an important place in any discussion of Ontario’s geography. 


Their drainage basin consists of about 300,000 square miles, of which about 
60 per cent lies within United States. The following table gives some pertinent 
information regarding these lakes: 


Area of Total | Maximum | Elevation 
Lakes Length Width Water Area of | Recorded Above 
Surface Basin Depth Sea-level 
Miles Miles Sq. Miles | Sq. Miles | Feet Feet 
SUE Oe pare ee, Bast) ch creas 5 383 160 31,820 80,700 1,302 602.2 
TS EET ie me a RPA 118 22,400 69,040 73 580.8 
Miviretss es Vet eS. 1G, 247 101 23,010 72,600 750 580.8 
Sirians. ples teaa we 26 24 460 6,420 23 = jes 
Fes te ee Oc ane Oe eee Oe 241 57 9,940 34,690 210 572.4 
OTE a Ties ipa Name al pare ce ll 193 53 7,540 34,640 774 245.9 


og ae a a is Sti tc Dal ae ace ee 
1Although Lake Michigan does not form part of Ontario’s boundary, it has been included because it is 
one of the Great Lakes. 


Lake Superior is the largest body of fresh water in the world. Particularly note- 
worthy is its depth of 1,302 feet, which stands out in strong contrast to the shallowness 
of Lake St. Clair and Lake Erie. 


The largest lake in Ontario not contained in the Great Lakes is Lake Nipigon, 
situated north of Lake Superior. This lake is 852 feet above the sea, 70 miles long 
and 50 miles wide. 


CLIMATE 


The climate of a great part of Ontario is tempered either by the Great Lakes or 
by Hudson Bay. However, the northwestern portion of the Province experiences to a 
large degree the cold waves of winter sweeping east across the prairies. 


Variations in weather in different parts of the Province may be seen in Table 2. 


Toronto, in the central area, showed in 1945 a range of temperature from 92° 
to -13°, or a mean for the year of 46.4°. This was slightly higher than the 64-year 
mean of 45.8°. Averages for other typical stations are: North 40.7°, South 47.3°, 
East 41.7°, West 45.3°. 


Average precipitation for the Province in 1945 was: Rainfall, 30.4 inches; Snowfall, 
67.1 inches. This compares with the 64-year average of 24.32 inches and 73.4 inches 
respectively. The west and southwest districts receive the highest average rainfall 
(26.73 inches) and the north and northwest districts receive the highest average 
snowfall (92 inches). 


Hours of sunshine are highest at Toronto on the average (2,047.3), although in 
1945 the Lindsay station recorded 1,967 hours as compared with 1,949.7 hours at 
Toronto. 
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Il. HISTORICAL SUMMARY 


The French Régime 


What is now the Province of Ontario once formed part of New France. Among 
the chivalrous souls of that period, the names of Champlain, Frontenac and LaSalle 
are inseparably linked with our early history. The lustre of their deeds and their 
devotion remains undimmed, and to them Canada owes a grateful and an enduring 
memory. 


Treaty of Paris—1763 


Canada, including the area which comprises the present Province of Ontario, 
was ceded by France to Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris, signed on February 10th, 
1763. Great Britain expected little from the change, for at that time the total 
population of Canada was not 65,000. The western part was settled only around a 
few forts which had been built to keep open communication with the West. 


Quebec Act—1774 


Under this Act the colony was governed by a governor, sent from England, with 
French civil law and British criminal law. The first governor was Sir Guy Carleton. 


American Revolution—1775-1783 


The American colonies, then colonies of Great Britain, revolted and won their 
independence. 


Treaty of Versailles—1783 
The Treaty of Versailles gave the United States their independence. 


First Settlement—1780-1784 


The first actual English settlement in Ontario was on the shore of the Niagara 
River in 1780, when Governor Haldimand proposed that persons should be encouraged 
to settle around the forts there. His aim was to produce for the use of the garrison. 
By December, 1780, four or five families had settled and built themselves houses. 
The large immigration did not come until 1784, but by the end of that year ten thousand 
United Empire Loyalists had entered that part of Canada which lay west of Montreal. 
A new British colony had been tormed. The American Revolution and resultant 
Loyalist immigration changed the official attitude. The sacrifices of these first immi- 
grants laid the foundations of the present Province of Ontario. 


United Empire Loyalists 


Feeling in the revolting thirteen colonies had not been unanimous in opposition 
to British rule, and with the victory of revolutionary arms the lot of the loyal element 
was notan enviable one. Thousands of loyalists were driven from their homes and were 
forced to leave behind any wealth and property which they might have accumulated, 
in seeking a new living in the backwoods of Canada or New Brunswick. The loyalists 
who came to Canada settled on the north shore of the St. Lawrence River and at 
Niagara. 
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The Constitutional Act, 1791 


The United Empire Loyalists were English-speaking and had been accustomed toa 
large measure of self-government and they could not be content under the French 
system of land holding and the methods of government which prevailed in their new 
home. In 1791 the Constitutional Act, as it is now called, provided a new form of 
government for Canada and on December 26th, 1791, the western part of the country 
was set up as a separate province with the name Upper Canada. 


The First Legislature of Upper Canada at Newark, 
now Niagara-on-the-Lake—1792 


The government was put in the hands of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council, a Legislative Council of not less than seven members, and an elected Assembly 
of sixteen. To Lieutenant-Colonel John Graves Simcoe, the first Lieutenant- Governor, 
was entrusted the task of setting up the new machinery of government and placing it 
in motion, which he did at the first meeting of the Legislature at Newark, now Niagara- 
on-the-Lake, on September 17th, 1792. In 1797 the Legislature was mares to York 
(now Toronto) which had been made the capital of Upper Canada. English laws and 
English methods of land holding, provided by the Constitutional Act, attracted many 
immigrants from the United States. By 1812 the population had increased to 77,000. 


The War of 1812-14 


The demands of the citizens of the frontier states, who coveted the rich farm lands 
and virgin timber of Canada, forced the United Sane to declare war on Great Britain 
on June 18th, 1812. Other causes based on British policy are given, but so far as 
Upper Canada was concerned, the War of 1812 was a frontier struggle. 


The Treaty of Ghent—1814 


The Treaty of Ghent, signed December 24th, 1814, and ratified at Washington 
on February 18th, 1815, ended the war. 


Rush-Bagot Convention, 1817 


This Agreement limited the number and size of naval vessels on the Great Lakes 
and thus laid the foundation for a lasting peace between the United States and Canada. 


Immigration from British Isles 


Following the Treaty of Ghent, the type of immigration into Upper Canada 
changed. It is true that many Americans continued to come into the country but 
greater numbers came from the British Isles. 


Development of Upper Canada 


Upper Canada continued to be a pioneer community, but accel roads and 
the development of waterways indicated that the country was progressing. York 
increased in population and importance and in 1834 was incorporated as a city and the 
name changed to Toronto. At the same time small and scattered settlements were to 
be found in the whole area of what is now southern Ontario. 


Rebellion of 1837 


The rise of reform in England and the democratic movement in the United States, 
combined with certain local conditions, had their effect. The reform groups demanded 
responsible government. The final outcome was an uprising on December 5th, 1837, 
led by William Lyon Mackenzie. 
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Lord Durham’s Report—1839 


To cope with the critical situation the Home Government appointed the Earl of 
Durham as Governor-in-Chief of all five British North American provinces and as a 
special commissioner. In his report he recommended that the Home Government 
should grant responsible government to the provinces and that Upper and Lower 
Canada should be united. 


Act of Union—1841 


The provinces of Upper and Lower Canada were united on February 10th, 1841, 
with Kingston as the capital. 


Signing of Rebellion Losses Bill—Responsible Government 


The principle of responsibility of the Executive to the will of the majority was 
not recognized until Lord Elgin became Governor of the united provinces. The 
question of indemnification of those in Lower Canada who had suffered loss during 
the rebellion of 1837 brought about the concession of Durham’s first recommendation. 
The ‘Rebellion Losses Bill’’ was strongly denounced by many groups but the legis- 
lature supported the measure with a large majority. In spite of the representations 
made to him to dissolve parliament or to refer the Bill to the imperial authorities, 
Lord Elgin signed it on April 25th, 1849. The principle of responsible government had 
been established. 


The British North America Act—1867 


The Act of Union was satisfactory for some years but deadlock between the various 
political parties and the unfair situation which gave Lower Canada with a population 
of 30,000 less than that of Upper Canada, equal representation, combined to force 
political leaders to seek a more adequate organization. The development of railways 
and postal and telegraph services had overcome the isolation of the separate British 
North American provinces. A further influence on Canadian political development 
in the sixties was the American Civil War. The political leaders realized that union 
of the scattered provinces was necessary to protect their borders against invaders. 


After much study and many political sacrifices the new Dominion of Canada was 
created on July 1st, 1867. On that day, Ontario, with Quebec, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia began a new and greater existence. 


In 1867 Ontario had a population of 1,500,000. Today (1946) that population 
is 4,107,000. The years which followed were marked by a quiet development which 
has maintained the position of Ontario as one of the leading provinces in the Dominion. 


Imperial Conference 1926, ‘‘The Balfour Declaration”’ 


The Conference opened in London, England, on October 19th and continued until 
November 23rd. It was attended by Governmental representatives and technical 
experts from all parts of the Empire. 


All the questions on the Agenda affecting Inter-Imperial Relations were referred 
by the Conference to a Committee of Prime Ministers and Heads of Delegations, of 
which Lord Balfour was asked to be Chairman. 


The Status of Great Britain and the Dominions was defined as follows: ‘They 
are autonomous Communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
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subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.”’ 


The Committee also stated that ‘‘Equality of status so far as Britain and the 
Dominions are concerned is thus the root principle governing our Inter-Imperial 
Relations. But the principles of equality and similarity, appropriate to ‘status’, do 
not universally extend to function. Here we require something more than ineutaple 
dogmas. For example, to deal with questions of diplomacy and questions of defence, 
we require also flexible machinery—machinery which can, from time to time, be adapted 
to the changing circumstances of the world.”’ 


Imperial Conference, 1930 


The Conference opened in London, England, on October 1st and continued until 
November 14th. Governmental representatives and technical experts from all parts 
of the Empire were in attendance. The Prime Minister of the United Kingdom 
(The Right Hon. ike Ramsay MacDonald, M.P.) was asked to take the Chair at the 
meetings of the Conference and of the Heads of Delegations. 


The first concern of the Conference was the relations of the Members of the 
British Commonwealth with one another in the political and constitutional field the 
general principles of which were laid down in the report on the Conference of 1926. 


The task of the 1930 Conference was to consider and give practical effect to the 
declarations of 1926. Other matters considered were Foreign Policy and Economic 
conditions. 

The Statute of Westminster, 1931 


The Statute was passed December 11th, 1931, and is designated as ‘‘An Act to 
give effect, to certain resolutions passed by Imperial Conferences held in the years 
1926 and 1930.” 


Terms of the Statute are: 
(1) The Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, shall not apply to any law made 
after the commencement of this Act by the Parliament ot a Dominion. 
(2) No law and no provision of any law made after the commencement of this 
Act by the Parliament of a Dominion shall be void or inoperative on the 
ground that it is repugnant to a law of England, or to the provisions of 
any existing or future Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom, or to 
any order, rule or regulation made under any such Act, and the powers of 
the Parliament of a Dominion shall include the power to repeal or amend 
any such Act, order, rule or regulation i in so far as the same is part of the 
law of the Dominion. The above provision extends in Canada to laws 
made by any of the Provinces of Canada and to the powers of the legis- 
latures of the Provinces respectively. 
(3) Full power is given to the Parliament of a Dominion to make laws 
having extra-territorial operation. This provision does nat extend to the 
Provinces of Canada and thus much conflict of laws is avoided. 


(4) The Parliament of the United Kingdom may not legislate for a Dominion 
except by the request and consent of that Dominion. 

(5S) Certain provisions relating to merchant shipping. 

(6) Certain powers of Dominion Parliaments in relation to Courts of 
Admiralty. 
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Ill. CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


Legislative Powers 


The corner-stone of the Canadian constitution is the British North America 
Act of 1867, to which must be added its many amendments, the Statute of Westminster, 
1931, and the many rules of British constitutional usage, except in so far as they have 
been modified by statute in Canada. These rules are known as the conventions of the 
constitution. With the exception of the right of disallowance, rarely exercised 
by the Dominion government, it may be said that the Legislative Assembly of Ontario 
acting within its legislative field is a sovereign power with absolute authority over its 
territory and the people and property within it. 


Under the British North America Act all subject-matters of legislation are appor- 
tioned between the Dominion Parliament and the provincial legislatures. To the 
provinces are allocated sixteen subjects: The amendment of the constitution of the 
province; direct taxation within the province (for provincial revenue purposes); the 
borrowing of money on the sole credit of the province; the establishment and tenure 
of provincial offices and the appointment and payment of provincial officers; the 
management and sale of the public lands belonging to the province; the establishment, 
maintenance and management of public and reformatory prisons; the establishment, 
maintenance and management of hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary 
institutions; municipal institutions; shop, saloon, tavern, auctioneer and other licenses 
(to raise a revenue for provincial, local or municipal purposes) ; local works and under- 
takings; the incorporation of companies with provincial objects; the solemnization of 
marriage; property and civil rights; the administration of justice; the imposition of 
punishment by fine, penalty or imprisonment for enforcing any law of the province 
made in relation to any matter coming within any of the classes of subjects enumerated 
in this section; generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. 
In addition fie pravinces are given exclusive power over education while certain 
subject matters, such as agriculture and immigration, may be dealt with concurrently 
by the Dominion and the provinces. 


The Federal Parliament possesses the general residuum of pqwers and in order to 
make that residuary aspect clearer but not to restrict its general nature, Parliament 
is given power over thirty enumerated subjects ‘‘notwithstanding anything in the 


(B.N.A.) Act”. 


The division of legislative powers has been the subject of a great deal of litigation 
in the provincial courts, the Supreme Court of Canada and the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. The resulting judgments form a large part of the constitutional 
law of Canada and no study of legislative powers can be made without recourse to them. 


Legislative Assembly 


The Legislature of Ontario is uni-cameral, consisting at the present time of ninety 
members elected by popular vote, with full authority to make such laws as it sees fit 
with respect to its rights and privileges and to legislate within its jurisdiction as fully 
as can the Imperial Parliament itself. 


The rules and practice of procedure in the Legislative Assembly are based upon 
and follow closely the rules evolved during the course of centuries by the House of 
Commons of the United Kingdom. 
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Government 


Executive authority in Ontario is vested in the Crown represented by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, who is appointed by the Governor-General in Council and who 
* exercises all functions of the Crown necessary for carrying on the Provincial government. 


The Lieutenant-Governor, together with a cabinet of ministers elected from the 
political party in power and appointed by him on the recommendation of the Prime 
Minister, form the government of the Province which functions in accordance with 
British precedent. While the Lieutenant-Governor is the formal and legal executive 
authority of the Crown, he must act on the advice of his ministers in accordance with 
the conventions of the constitution. 


It is the cabinet or Executive Council that really carries on the government and 
it remains in power as long as it retains the confidence of the Legislature. 


The business of the Province is carried on by a number of government departments, 
each of which is headed by a cabinet minister, who is responsible to the Legislature. 


The government of Ontario at March sist, 194/:<corsisted of the following 
members: 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 


His Honour Ray Lawson, O.B.E., LL.D. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Hon. George A. Drew, K.C., LL.D......... President of the Council and Minister of 
Education 

Col. the Hon. Thomas L. Kennedy. ....... Minister of Agriculture 

Hon vesliaiVivihrosty i, Gyr lelosD ae ie. Hon Treasurer and Minister of Mines 

Hon WechoaleDlackwell Ki @e te sree © Attorney-General 

Hommecorce Limteialiicsi, toe, oe Minister without Portfolio 

Hon Georee, LH Daucett nurs Qn sdoteiwe: o-. Minister of Highways and Minister of 
Public Works 

Gtr bear bles) Un Dates ten Per 83 sbex S7yng! Minister of Municipal Affairs, Minister 
of Reform Institutiors and Registrar- 
General 

Hd ote (eRarles da eyed a bee sticd dcop ah s-roereseceres Minister of Labour 

done ande dt Onter. IKeG teen! } .tedeaoses,) - Minister of Planning and Development 

Ligier illtait G4 Webstetepe tetra ier act uf Minister without Portfolio 

PI OUUeicocl mlnstvellevemny: Shy! oe, Ae Minister of Health 

(olethe Lom GeArthur Welsh 1. 5p... 4. Minister of Travel and Publicity 

Hane Walliam, As Goodfellow. scc.yc chore 4 x Be Minister of Public Welfare 

Hon. D. Roland Michener, K.C............Secretary and Registrar 

Lt. Col. the Hon. William Griesinger....... Minister without Portfolio 

Hon, Harolceneescotl ate ey ee ans Minister of Lands and Forests 


SPEAKER OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Hon. James de C. Hepburn 


Courts 


The Province has power to constitute, organize and maintain courts of both civil 
and criminal jurisdiction but can regulate the procedure in civil matters only. All 
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aspects of criminal law are retained by the Dominion. The Governor-General in 
Council has exclusive authority to appoint judges in the Superior, County and District 
Courts, while minor judicial appointments such as magistrates, justices of the peace, 
sheriffs, clerks of the peace, crown attorneys and coroners lie within provincial juris- 
tion. The salaries of the former group are paid by the Dominion and they hold office 
during good behavior. The salaries of the latter are paid by the Province or the 
municipality in which they act and hold office during pleasure, except that magistrates 
after two years’ tenure hold office during good behaviour and capacity. 


Division Courts: 

The Division Courts are presided over by County Court Judges and have a civil 
jurisdiction: Money claims on contracts up to $400 where the amount in question is 
ascertained; $200 in unascertained claims; and $120 in personal actions which may be 
increased to $200 where the parties consent. In cases involving more than $100 an 
appeal lies to the Court of Appeal for Ontario. These courts are located in both small 
and large centres throughout Ontario and the procedure therein is designed to adjudi- 
cate matters quickly and with a minimum of expense. 


County and District Courts: 

The County Courts have a civil jurisdiction in contracts up to $800 and in other 
actions, with some few exceptions, up to $500. Sittings, either with or without jury, 
are held at least semi-annually in each county and district town. 


Surrogate Courts: 

County Court Judges are invariably named by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
as Judges of the Surrogate Courts. They are located in county and district towns 
and have a wide jurisdiction with respect to the granting and revoking of letters 
probate of wills and letters of administration of the property of deceased persons. 


Supreme Court of Ontario: 

This is the highest Provincial court. It consists of two branches, the High Court 
of Justice and the Court of Appeal. The High Court has, apart from the Division and 
County Court fields, original jurisdiction in both civil and criminal matters. Its Judges, 
with headquarters at Osgoode Hall, Toronto, travel on circuit throughout Ontario 
holding assizes for criminal matters and both jury and non-jury sittings in civil 
cases. The Court of Appeal, which sits permanently at Osgoode Hall, hears appeals in 
civil matters from Division Courts, the County Courts and the High Court of 
Justice and also various types of appeals in criminal cases. 


Mining Court: 

The Judge of the Mining Court, although having powers similar to a Judge of 
the Supreme Court sitting in a civil case, is appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council and is paid from Provincial funds. The Court has jurisdiction in matters 
arising under The Mining Act. 


Criminal Courts: 

Here may be mentioned the Magistrates’ Courts, the County Judges’ Criminal 
Courts, the General Sessions of the Peace, the Supreme Court of Ontario and the 
Supreme Court of Canada, all of which exercise original or appellate jurisdiction in 
criminal matters. Although most criminal charges are tried by a magistrate or judge 
without a jury, the right of the accused to elect to be tried by a jury in all important 
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cases is a right that is carefully preserved, and even when the accused has elected to 
be tried without a jury every opportunity is given him to re-elect if he so desires. 


Further Appeals: 


While the Provincial judicial system ends in the Court of Appeal, it is to be noted 
that a further appeal may lie to the Supreme Court of Canada in both civil and criminal 
cases, under statutory regulation of the Dominion Parliament, with which the Province 
cannot interfere. Then again an appeal may lie from the Supreme Court of Canada 
or direct from the Court of Appeal for Ontario to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in London, England. The appeal from the Supreme Court of Canada is not 
as of right, but may be taken in every case by special leave of the Privy Council except 
in criminal matters which are barred by Dominion Statute. The appeal direct from 
the Court of Appeal for Ontario is by special leave or as of right, the latter being con- 
trolled by The Privy Council Appeals Act (Ontario). 


Municipal 


In Upper Canada municipal administration was carried on in the main by the 
courts of quarter sessions, a judicial and administrative body, whose members were 
appointed by and responsible to the governor in council. However, as many of the 
immigrants into Upper Canada had been accustomed to town meetings a demand for 
similar institutions in the Province was soon heard. In 1793 an Act to provide for the 
nomination and appointment of parish and town officers was passed which provided 
for the appointment of certain minor municipal officers, such as pound keepers, 
overseers of highways and assessors. However, the important functions were still 
carried on by the court of quarter sessions. As urban communities began to grow, 
there commenced an agitation for local self-government, which after many rebuffs 
resulted in 1832 in the grant to Brockville of a limited measure of control of the local 
police. In 1833, Hamilton, and in 1834, Belleville, Cornwall, Port Hope and Prescott 
received similar powers, while in the latter year York became a self-governing city 
with a mayor, alderman and councillors under the name of Toronto. Kingston 
received in 1838 a similar constitution, though being denied the name of city. 


Following the Act of Union, the District Councils Act of 1841 was passed, which 
placed the municipal functions ef the courts of quarter sessions in the hands of district 
councils, thus giving a considerable measure of local self-government with a large 
measure of control by the central authorities. Eight years later a more comprehensive 
measure, the Municipal Act of 1849, provided for county councils in the place of 
district councils. 


This Act has been called the Magna Charta of municipal institutions, not only for 
Ontario, but for the newer provinces which largely copied Ontario institutions. Its 
main features are still clearly visible in the municipal system of to-day. 


Under this system there existed in 1868, when the first legislature in Ontario 
assembled, 539 local self-gqverning units including 36 counties, 399 townships and 
104 cities, towns and villages. Municipal incorporation may now be effected either by 
a special Act of Legislature, or as the result of an application made to a designated 
body or person to whom authority for that purpose has been delegated by the Legis- 
lature under the Municipal Act. The general effect of this scheme of local adminis- 
tration has been to initiate the masses of the people in the problem of self-government, 
so that Ontario has been described by eminent students of democratic governments 
as one of the most perfect democracies in existence. 
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In 1945, there were five types of local municipalities in Ontario—cities, towns, 
villages, townships, and improvement districts. The number of these is as follows: 


CIES os nctiue) Ac : oglu eigen ee 28 
TOWNS.< adh ue- ccuuee pees. uke suma etna Le Un tee Dame cocoa (a) 
AVEUD Fe teg esc) deibabiah ernie. bach basal da ahs Hcg: wae ee NaNO) 
TT OWDSH DSc aay ears eee ee 569 
Improvement District. a: ein. a ee 4 
LOlAL 2 eeeeae ay ea ee net ee 897 


Of these, 5 cities, 47 towns, 10 villages and 140 townships are situated in the districts 
and the remainder in the counties. 


Term of Office of Elected Officials: 
The term of office is one year, although provision is made for extending the term 
to two years.. Only a small number of municipalities have made use of this provision. 


Electorate: 


In order to be entered on the voters’ list, the elector must be a British subject, 
of the full age of 21 and rated or entitled to be rated on the assessment roll for an 
amount of from $100 to $400, depending on the type of municipality, either as owner 
or tenant. The wife and a farmer’s son, daughter or sister are also entitled to vote. 
All of those entitled to be entered on the voters’ list are not, however, entitled to vote 
on money by-laws, this class of voters being more restricted. 


Qualification for Council: 


To be qualified to be a member of council, the prospective candidate must be 
entitled to be entered on the voters’ list. If the candidate is rated on the last assess- 
ment roll for land held in his own right for an amount sufficient to entitle him to be 
entered on the voters’ list, he is eligible if he resides in or within five miles of the 
municipality. The long list of persons who are disqualified from holding office includes 
public officials and persons whose taxes or rent is in arrears. 


Assessment and Taxation: 


In Ontario, land and buildings are assessed for taxation, personal property being 
exempt. There is also a business assessment, which is a certain percentage of the 
assessed value of the land used or occupied for the business, the percentage varying 
with the type of business. 


The assessment is made annually with provision for appeal to the court of revision 
and then to the county judge. When a large amount is involved, an appeal lies from 
the judge’s decision to the Ontario Municipal Board. 


Since county rates are collected from the local municipalities constituting the 
county, the assessment of each local municipality in the county must be “equalized” 
so that each municipality will bear its fair share of the county rate. 


Officials: 


The chief officials of a local municipality are the clerk, treasurer, assessor, collector 
and auditor. The first four positions may be held by one person. The case of one 
person holding the position of clerk-treasurer is very common. In many of the muni- 
cipalities, and especially the smaller ones, these officials are all part-time officials. 
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The clerk is the official secretary of the municipality. It is his responsibility 
to keep the official records and documents of the council’s transactions. He is also 
required to prepare the collector’s roll. The main responsibility with respect to elec- 
tions also falls principally on the municipal clerk who, by statute, becomes the return- 
ing officer. 


The treasurer is responsible for all matters affecting the financial affairs of the 
municipality. He receives all moneys of the Corporation and pays them out as 
directed by statute and the by-laws or resolutions of Council. He must, of course, 
keep proper accounting records. 


The assessor is appointed by council, as are the other officials, but in practice the 
council has nothing to do with his work. ities law says how, when, Aid in what amounts 
he should assess. The assessor, more than any other official, is a statutory officer and 
he carries out the duties the statute puts upon him. 


The collector’s duty is simply to collect taxes in accordance with the detailed 
provisions of the relevant statute and the instructions of the council. He may enforce 
payment by distraining goods and chattels. 


Auditors must be appointed annually to examine the accounts of a municipality 
and any commission managing a public utility work. They are required to send a copy 
of their abstract and statement to the provincial Department of Municipal Affairs. 
The council of every municipality shall appoint one or more auditors who shall be 
persons licensed by the Department of Municipal Affairs and who shall hold office 
during good behaviour, and the audit of the corporation and every local board thereof 
except separate school boards shall be conducted in accordance with the regulations 
prescribed by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


Counties: 


There are 43 counties in the South which has 14 p.c. of the area and contains a 
population of some 3,500,000 people. 


The counties are overlapping jurisdictions consisting of the towns, villages and 
townships within their borders. A city, although situated geographically within a 
county, does not form a part of the county municipal unit, nor do some seven separated 
towns, which have been separated from the county in which they are situated and given 
functions similar to a city. The main functions of the county are with respect. to main 
highways and bridges, secondary education, administration of justice, house of refuge 
and registry office. The tax revenue of the county comes from rates imposed upon the 
constituent local municipalities. 


All members of county councils are also members of the councils of the munici- 
palities within the larger county municipality, being the reeves and deputy reeves of 
townships, villages and towns. The president officer of the county council is called 
the warden, and is annually chosen from among the reeves who are members of the 
council. The rates are collected through the constituent local municipalities. 


Districts: 


There are 12 districts: in the North which has 85 p.c. of the area of Ontario and 
contains some 600,000 people. 


Thus we have in Ontario from the standpoint of area, the greatest part of the 
Province still governed for all purposes, provincial or local, by the provincial legis- 
lature. There is a tremendous, unorganized territory in the north country yet to be 
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developed and populated, and in which there are no organized counties as in the South 
because there is not sufficient settlement to warrant the granting of local autonomy 
through the councils. 


Cities: 
There are twenty-eight cities in Ontario (1945). 


Cities, which are always entirely separate in government from their counties, 
must have, when incorporated, a population of 15,000. They are governed by a mayor, 
a board of control if such exists, and, at the option of the council, two or three aldermen 
for each ward. Boards of control, who may be elected by general vote in any city of 
more than 45,000 people, and must be elected in cities of over 100,000, form executive 
authority for the larger cities, giving a large portion of their time to the public service 
and receiving a salary considerably higher than the alderman’s indemnity. The duties 
of the board of control include the preparation of estimates, the awarding of contracts, 
the inspection of municipal works, and the nomination of officers and their dismissal 
or suspension. The board reports to the council, in which its members also have a 
vote, and its action is subject to approval or reversal by the whole council. The 
council may not make appropriations or expenditures of sums not provided for by the 
board’s estimates, without a two-thirds vote of the members present. 


CITIES OF ONTARIO 


(With 1946 assessed population) 
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Towns: 
There are 140 towns in Ontario (1945). 


Towns must have, when incorporated, a population of not less than 2,000, or in 
unorganized territory, a population of not less than 1,500. 


In unorganized territory (districts) the council of a town is composed of a mayor 
and four, six or nine councillors depending on the size of the town and the decision of 
the council. 


In organized territory (counties) the council of a town is composed of a mayor, 
reeve, deputy reeve and a varying number of councillors who may be elected by ward 
or by general vote. 
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Townships and Villages: 
There are 569 townships and 156 villages (1945). 


The townships with a few exceptions are rural areas, containing on the average 
about 100 square.miles and with an average population of slightly over 2,000. The 
township is governed by a chief executive officer called the reeve and four others, who, 
with the reeve, constitute the council. If there are more than 1,000 electors, one of the 
councillors becomes the deputy reeve. These provisions apply also to villages, which 
may be created where there is a population of more than 750 in a limited area. 


Township municipalities may be organized in hitherto unorganized territory, 
when the population of the locality is not less than 1,000. The township is governed 
by a chief executive officer styled reeve, and four others who may be deputy reeves or 
councillors, depending on the number of municipal electors. 


These provisions apply also to villages, which may be created out of districts or 
parts of townships where a population of 750 exists on an area not exceeding 500 acres. 


Police villages with certain limited rights of self-government may be formed by 
county councils where a population of not less than 150 exists upon an area of not more 
than 500 acres where the majority of free-holders and resident tenants of the locality 
petition therefore. Police villages are administered by three trustees, who may be 
created a body corporate where the population exceeds 500. 


Improvement Districts: 


In unorganized territory, the inhabitants of a locality having a population of not 
less than fifty may petition the Municipal Board for the erection of an improvement 
district. The administration of the area is in charge of a board of trustees composed 
of three members appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The board has 
the same powers as the council of a township, but is under the supervision of the 
Department of Municipal Affairs. 


The Department of Municipal Affairs: 


Although every municipality enjoys almost complete autonomy within the limits 
of its statutory powers, the Provincial Government maintains a general oversight 
over all municipal institutions and seeks to improve their efficiency. The Provincial 
agencies for this purpose are the Ontario Municipal Board and the Department of 
Municipal Affairs. 


This Department of the Provincial Government was established by special statute 
in 1935 to administer all statutes touching municipal institutions and affairs in Ontario. 
It is presided over by a Minister of the Crown and has power to prescribe and regulate 
municipal accounting systems, statistical returns and auditing, and to study, investi- 
gate and advise upon municipal institutions and government. Upon its own initiative, 
or the request of a municipal council or fifty resident, land-owning ratepayers, the 
Department can direct the making of a special audit of the financial affairs of the 
municipality or local authority. 


The Department of Municipal Affairs is consulted constantly by municipal officials, 
investors, and ratepayers. By advice, assistance and recommendations for necessary 
legislation the Department endeavours to smooth the way of local government. 


When the Ontario Municipal Board gives the Department special control of the 
administration of a municipality which the Board has found to be having or about to 
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have financial difficulties, the Department then has incontestable jurisdiction to super- 
vise all the affairs of the municipality and of all local boards and authorities. The 
municipality and the local boards must then obtain the approval of the Department 
before exercising any of their power which affects finance. 


As regards the assessment roll of a supervised municipality, the Department has 
the same right of appeal as any person assessed. 


A statutory penalty is provided in case a member, officer or employee of a council 
or local board of a supervised municipality knowingly or wilfully fails to comply with 
an order of the Department. The Department can also exercise all the power of the 
council or local board when there is non- -compliance, and can dismiss any officer or 
employee. The municipality must pay the cost of supervision. 


The Ontario Municipal Board: 


This administrative tribunal derives its main authority under The Ontario Muni- 
cipal Board Act, 1932. The Board is composed of three full-time members appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and holding office during pleasure, two of 
whom form a quorum. One member may act alone where there is no opposing party 
and no notice to be given to any interested party. The chairman has a deciding voice 
upon any question of law, and may refer any question to any one member for a report. 
The statute strictly prohibits any member having any personal pecuniary interest 
in municipalities, railways or public utilities. Two barristers and a civil engineer 
compose the present Board. 


The sittings of the Board, which may be either private or public, are held through- 
out the Province. Records are kept as in a court of record. The Board has all the 
powers, rights and privileges of the Supreme Court of Ontario with respect to amend- 
ment of proceedings, additions or substitution of parties, attendance and examination 
of witnesses, production and inspection of documents, entry on and inspection of 
property, and enforcement of its orders. 


The Board acts on its own motion, or upon the request of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, or upon any application or complaint. 


The jurisdiction of the Board in relation to municipalities and local boards and 
authorities includes power to advise, to develop proper methods of financing, to approve 
or disapprove by-laws, to authorize certain financing, to validate debentures, to direct 
or dispense with a vote of the electors on any by-law, to supervise the expenditure of 
borrowed money, to compile statistics, and to inquire into local administration. 


Under the Department of Municipal Affairs Act, 1935, the Board has additional 
jurisdiction in relation to insolvent municipalities. The special jurisdiction given by 
this statute may be exercised when, upon request. of the Department. of Municipal 
Affairs, or of a municipal council, or of creditors having claims representing 20 p.c. of the 
debt of a municipality, the Board has satisfied itself upon inquiry that the municipality 
has or may have financial difficulties. 


The Board can then give the Department the special control of the administration 
of the municipality to the extent authorized by the Department of Municipal Affairs 
Act. With the consent of the creditors the Board can also direct the carrying out of a 
plan for payment of the debt of the municipality. 


The Board must withhold its approval of any municipal matter concerning which 
litigation is pending. The validity of every by-law and debenture approved and 
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validated by the Board is declared by the statute to be incontestable, unless the 
by-law has already been quashed by a court. 


A municipality cannot pass a debenture by-law until the Board has given its 
approval. 


Every municipal debenture must bear the seal and certificate of the Board as 
evidence of its validity. 


The duty of the Board upon the application of a municipality is to inquire into the 
authority and necessity for the undertaking, the financial position of the municipality, 
and the burden of taxation upon tHe ratepayers. As a condition of its approval of a 
by-law, the Board can impose restrictions and conditions upon the administration of a 
municipality. 


The Board also has jurisdiction in relation to public utilities, including at the 
present time approximately 598 telephone systems. 


The Board can rehear any application, and can review, rescind, or change any of 
its decisions. 


The Board enforces its orders either by directing someone to comply with the 
order at the expense of defaulting person or municipality, or by filing order in the 
office of the Supreme Court Registrar where it becomes enforceable as a judgment or 
order of the Supreme Court. 


The Board can state a case in writing for the opinion of the Court of Appeal 
upon any question of law. 


An appeal can be taken from the Board to the Court of Appeal upon a question 
of jurisdiction or law, if leave to appeal is obtained from the Court of Appeal. In 
certain cases an appeal can be taken from the Court of Appeal to the Privy Council. 
At any time the Lieutenant-Governor in Council can vary or rescind an order or 
decision of the board. 


The Board charges fees, which it pays over to the Provincial Treasurer. 


Each year the Board furnishes the Government with a detailed report of its 
activities, statistics and recommendations. 
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IV. POPULATION 


The population of Canada is enumerated at ten-year intervals. The last census 
took place in 1941, and the figures used in this Conspectus are those taken from that 
census and the ssrpeedlee one in 1931. For those years since 1941, estimates of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics are used. 


Numbers 


Ontario has the largest population of any Canadian province. In 1946 it was 
estimated at 4,107,000 persons, or 33.4 p.c. of the Dominion total of 12,307,000. 
Quebec had in that year an estimated population of 3,630,000 or 29.5 p.c. of the 
Dominion total. 


In the census year, 1941, the population of Ontario was 3,787,655, an increase of 
355,972 or 10.37 p.c. over the previous census year, 1931, when the population was 
3,431,683. 


Since 1881, the percentage of the population of Canada living in Ontario has 
steadily decreased with the growth of the Western Provinces. In that year Ontario 
contained 44.56 p.c. of Canada’s population, while in the census year 1941, the per- 
centage had declined to 32.92. (For intervening years, see Table 3.) 


Rural and Urban Population 


According to the Dominion Census “‘urban” population is defined as those people 
living in cities, towns and incorporated villages. Those living outside such munici- 
palities are classified as “‘rural’’. 


Between 1931 and 1941, Ontario’s rural population increased in numbers from 
1,335,691 to 1,449,022, an increase of 113, 331. The urban population showed a larger 
increase—from 2,095, 992 to 2,338,633, a growth of 242,641 persons. 


In 1931 the rural population formed 38.92 p.c. of the Ontario total, and in 1941 
this percentage had fallen slightly to 38.26—an urban gain of .66 p.c. For earlier 
years see Table 3. 


Of the twelve largest cities in Canada in 1941 five were in Ontario, ranking as 
follows: Toronto 2, Ottawa 5, Hamilton 7, Windsor 8, London 10. 


Sex Distribution 


As in all young countries, Canada has a preponderance of males in its population, 
although the excess of males is not so pronounced in Eastern Canada as in Western 
Canada. In 1941 there were in Ontario 1,921,201 males and 1,866,454 females. In 
terms of percentage, the males represented 50.72 p.c. of the total and the females 
49.28 p.c. In 1931 the percentages were 50.96 and 49.04 respectively. See Table 4. 


In urban areas, however, there is a preponderance of females resulting, in part, 
from the increased opportunities for women in those centres. In 1941 there were 103 
males for every 100 females in Ontario, but in the largely urban county of York, 
there were only 95 males for every 100 females. In Carleton County (containing the 
city of Ottawa) there were only 93 males for every 100 females. 
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Age Distribution 


In Ontario, as in the whole Dominion, a more pronounced general aging of the 
population took place between 1931 and 1941 owing to a lower birth rate and very 
little immigration. A study of the population by quinquennial age groups for the 
period as shown in Table 4 reveals a general increase in each group with the exception 
of the first two—groups 0-4 and 5-9. 


In 1931 there were 640,611 children 10 years and under, constituting 18.67 p.c. of 
the total population. In 1941 the number had decreased to 599,439, constituting 
15.83 p.c. of the total. During the depression years the birth rate was much lower, 
accounting for the decrease. 


In 1931 there were 349,020 persons 60 years and over, constituting 10.17 p.c. of 
the total population, but in 1941 their numbers had increased to 450,951 constituting 
11.91 p.c. of the total. 


Natural Increase 


Population increases naturally by an excess of births over deaths. The average 
rate of increase in Canada between 1926 and 1930 was 13.0 per 1,000 population. In 
Ontario it was 9.8. During the depression years the rate in Ontario fell to 8.3 in 1931- 
1935 and to 7.2 in 1936-40. Since then the rate has risen sharply as follows: 1941, 
8.7; 1942, 10.0; 1943, 10.2; 1944, 9.7. 


The birth rate in Ontario has been below the Canadian average since 1926, 
as may be seen from the following comparison: 


BIRTH RATE 
(Per 1,000 population) 
Canada Ontario 
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In 1944 Ontario had the lowest birth rate of any Canadian province. 


The other factor involved in the rate of natural increase is the death rate. Ontario’s 
experience closely approximates that of the Dominion as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing comparison: 

DEATH RATE 
(Per 1,000 population) 
Canada Ontario 


A VCTARESLUZO-OUN cts ot er een a we Fite EigeZ 
AVETar em ol- Sour Sere ree eo 9.8 10.2 
Averaves1936-40 a 45 tt 9.8 10.3 
LOS Ser eR ed SA a 10.0 10.4 
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The Dominion average is lowered by the exceptionally low death rates that prevail 
in the Western provinces as a result of their favorable age distribution. 


Future Trend 


On the assumption that no migration takes place over Ontario’s borders and that 
mortality and fertility rates decline in accordance with the experience of European 
countries, with due allowance made for the increased birth rate during the war years, 
it is estimated by Ontario and Dominion authorities that the population of Ontario 
will reach approximately 4,180,000 in 1951. 


The composition of the population will change during the period 1941-51 as a 
result of the trends considered in the above estimate. In three groups the following 
changes are likely to take place: 


1941 (Actual) 1951 (Estimate) 
(000’s omitted) 
School Population: 


Ageimrl4iove zAtiid to pesaxe. 626 676 
15:11 Door OO fag ee OS Others 339 307 
Potential Labour Force: 
Ape bhs64t> aver eel ete 2,562 2,795 
Ager( 523400 A ia eee 1,265 1,302 
35 eee 518 595 
AS OA iat een ee cree 779 898 
Aged Population: 
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Conjugal Condition 


A comparative table of the population of Ontario by conjugal condition shows: 


Total Single Married Widowed Divorced Separated 
LOG Ieee 100fp-c. 58.80 p.c 41-80 0 Ca 4 09 ye 0.06 p.c. O:0 5.1): c 
ESE aoa ol KLE yee 49.36 p.c. 44.29 p.c. 9.30 Dae 0.14 p.c. Wheker jaye 


Between these two census years the proportion of married persons in the popula- 
tion rose and the proportion of single persons declined. As may be seen from Table 5, 
there are more married males than married females. This is due to the excess of married 
male immigrants. The increase in the number of divorced and legally separated 
persons is to be noted. 


School Attendance 


In 1941 there were 675,494 persons in Ontario attending school, or 17.83 p.c. 
of the total population. Of these 262,191 were in rural communities and 413,303 in 
urban communities. Of the total population in that year, 600,756 had obtained 8 
years of schooling and 339,170 persons had obtained 9 years. Those who had obtained 
17 or more years of schooling numbered 37,317. See Table 6. 


Official Language 


Canada is a bilingual country, the two official languages being English and French. 
In 1941, 90.4 p.c. of Ontario’s wemuincen spoke English only, 1.6 p.c. spoke French 
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only, 7.5 p.c. spoke English and French, and .5 p.c. spoke neither English nor French. 
Figures for 1931 and 1941 are presented in Table 7. The public school system and a 
lowered immigration rate in the decade under consideration are responsible in large 
measure for the very considerable decrease in the last group. 


Mother Tongue 


In Ontario in 1941 there were 425,189 persons speaking a foreign language as a 
mother tongue. Of this group, German was spoken by the largest number, 66,037: 
followed by Yiddish, 51,166: Ukrainian, 48,318; Polish, 45,502, and Italian, 42,888. 
Indicative of the immigrant origin of these people is the larger number of males in 
each language group. For other groups and a comparison with 1931 see Table 8. 


Racial Origin 


The population of Ontario is formed predominantly of people of British stock. 
In 1941 they constituted 72.07 p.c. of the population, a slight decrease from 1931 
when they formed 74 p.c. Numerically they increased by 190,059 in this period. 


The next largest group is the French race, which in 1941 constituted 9.87 p.c_ of 
Ontario’s population. Of the 373,990 people of French origin, 166,173 live in rural 
areas. The greatest concentration of French stock is in the Ottawa Valley, in the 
southwestern part of the province in the counties of Essex and Kent, and in Northern 
Ontario. 


Other racial groups, having more than 25,000 persons in 1941, were: 


Genial a aes LOLs O2 OLISt eae Gate eee, Oe 54,893 
INeLHeiiCnd sre ate TeTOE) Wik eaiitiaite 6 ee ee 48,158 
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Between 1931 and 1941 there were several interesting changes in the numbers of 
these racial groups. The Ukrainians almost doubled their numbers, largely as a result 
of a high birth rate. Scandinavians increased by 31.14 p.c., Poles by 29.51 p.c., French 
by 24.77 p.c., Netherlanders by 21.18 p.c. and Italians Dye Lona. 


As the German group declined in the period and the Netherlands group increased 
considerably, it is reasonable to suppose that many persons of German origin were 
included in the latter racial group in 1941. For other racial groups see Table 9. 


Birthplaces 


Canadian-born residents of Ontario increased by 426,975 between 1931 and 1941, 
and constituted 80.64 p.c. of the population in the latter year, as against 76.56 p.c. 
in the former year. Persons born in other British countries declined by 77,608 or by 
14.74 p.c. Persons born in European countries increased by only 7,739. 


There was a considerable migration of persons from other provinces into Ontario 
during the period, caused by the depression and by the development of war industries 
in 1940 and 1941. Of the increase in Canadian-born residents mentioned above, 70,156 
came from other provinces. For details see Table 10. 


Immigration and Citizenship 


The low level of immigration into the province between 1931 and 1941 is to be 
noted from Table 11. At the time of the 1941 Census, there were 270,485 persons in 
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Ontario who had immigrated from outside the province during 1921-30, but only 
77,678 persons who had entered in the period 1931-41. There were 135,222 naturalized 
persons in 1931 and 178,018 in 1941. 


Aliens numbered 149,590 in 1931 but only 82,743 in 1941, a decrease of 44.69 p.c. 
This was a consequence of the low immigration rate and naturalization. For details 


of nationalities see Table 12. 


Religious Denominations 


Members of the United Church constitute the largest religious group in Ontario 
with 1,073,425 members listed in the 1941 Census. Roman Catholics follow with 
882,369 members and Anglicans come third with 815,413 members. These three 
denominations accounted for 73.17 p.c. of all church memberships in 1941. For other 
denominations see Table 13. 


Between 1931 and 1941, Roman Catholics increased by 18.5 p.c., United Church 
members by 10.2 p.c. and Anglicans by 6.7 p.c. While in general there were more 
males claiming church memberships than females, it is of interest that in the United 
Church there were more female memberships. 


Employment 


Ontario has over 40 p.c. of the working force of the Dominion. The average for 
1945 in eight leading industries was 41.3 p.c., and as at June Ist, 1946 was 42.7 p.c. 
The workers in these industries increased in the ten years from 1936 to 1945 from 
411,397 to 738,348 or by 79.5 p.c. For the years from 1930 to the present, see Table 


leit tile 


During the war years, women replaced men in industry, trade and finance to a 
considerable extent. In nine leading industries in Ontario, there was an increase in 
the number of female workers from 208, 200, at October 1st, 1942, to 245,127 at October 
1st, 1944. At May ist, 1946, the anes had decreased to 193,382. Male workers 
in the same industries decreased from 571,210 at October 1st, 1942, to 538,436 at 
April 1st, 1944, but at May 1st, 1946, had increased to a new high at 574,609. See 


Table 15, Part II. 

The effect of war production on the relative employment positions of the Canadian 
provinces is shown in Part III of Table 15. The variations have not been great, 
but have been large enough to be significant. At December 1st, 1939, Ontario had 
41.3 p.c. of the gainfully employed in the Dominion, but by 1945 this percentage had 
fallen to 40.4. Quebec’s percentage declined from 31.1 to 30.3 in the same period; 
but the Maritimes increased from 7.6 to 8.1 and British Columbia from 8.1 to 9.2. 


Wage Earners and Earnings 
In the statistics shown in Table 14 dealing with the average family earnings, the 
following definitions apply: 
(a) Wage Earner—a person who works for salary, wages, commission or on piece- 
rate basis of payment, whether he be the general manager of a bank or a 
day labourer. 


(b) Earnings—the amount of money received as salary, wages, commissions or 
piece-rate payment. Pay deductions, viz., pension, income tax, war 
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2.3 


savings and insurance are included in earnings. Income from pensions, 
relief, compensation and investments was not included. 


(c) Family Earnings—refer to wage-earner families, i.e., families with a wage- 
earner head. Family earnings include the earnings of the head and other 
wage-earning members of his personal family, such as wife and children 


but not of any relatives or lodgers who may be part, of his household. 


There were 1,091,752 wage-earners in Ontario in 1941 and 516,010 wage- 
earner families. Families with a male wage-earner head had an average yearly family 
earning (12 months preceding June 2nd, 1941) of $1,557.00. Those with a female 


wage-earner head averaged $879.00 for the same period. 
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Wage Earner Families 
Average Earnings 
Male Female 
Head Head 
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From this comparative table (based on 12-month period preceding June 2nd, 
1941) we find that the highest average for male Wage-Earner Families is found in 
Ontario and the highest average for Female Wage-Earner Families is found in Quebec. 
Combining all wage earner families with male or female heads, Ontario has the highest 
average earnings of any province. In all the provinces, average money earnings are 


higher in urban centres than they are in rural areas. 
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V. NATURAL RESOURCES AND PRIMARY INDUSTRIES 
AGRICULTURE 


Areas 


Agriculture is the leading primary industry in Ontario, but second in total produc- 
tion when intermediate and secondary industries are included. 


For administrative purposes by the Department of Agriculture the Province is 
divided into five regions, Southern, Western, Central, Eastern and Northern. Under 
each is included from nine to twelve counties or districts as shown in Table 16. 


Farms 
Number and Acreage: 


The trend in the number of farms as shown in Table 17 has followed the trend 
in rural population. Up until 1911 the number of farms in Ontario continued to 
increase, but since that time they have shown a decrease at each Census. There 
were 178,204 farms in 1941 as against, 192,174 in 1931, a decrease of 7.3 p.c. In 1911 
there were 212,108 farms. 


The number of acres in Ontario farms increased to a peak in 1931 when there were 
22,823,418. By 1941 the number had fallen to 22,364,316, a decrease of 2.0 p.c. 


Size of Farms: 


The last thirty years have seen the development of larger farms in Ontario. Small 
holdings under 50 acres declined sharply; farms having 50-99 acres decreased by 19.2 
p.c. from 1911 to 1941; farms having 100-199 acres decreased by 3. 5 p.c. from 1921 
to 1941; but farms having 200 acres or over increased by 37.2 p.c. from 1911 to 1941. 
For the census years back to 1861 see Table 17, which also shows for 1941 the size of 
farms by regions. 


Southern Ontario has the largest number of small holdings as one might expect 
from a region of specialized farming—fruits, market gardening, dairying, etc. Eastern 
Ontario has the largest number of farms having 200 or more acres. 


Farm Tenure: 


Since 1911 there has been a decrease in the number of owned farms in Ontario 
and an increase in the numbers “partly owned, partly rented’’ and ‘‘occupied by 
manager’. This is in keeping with the trend elsewhere in Canada. Figures for the 
period 1901 to 1941 are shown in Table 17. In 1941 of 22,387,981 acres in occupied 
farms, 76.3 p.c. was in farms occupied by owners, 1.4 p.c. in farms occupied by man- 
agers, 10.0 p.c. in farms occupied by tenants and 12.3 p.c. in farms occupied partly 
by owners and partly by tenants. 


Idle and Abandoned Farms: 

The depression years caused an unfortunate increase in the number of idle and 
abandoned farms in Ontario. In 1931 there were 4,572 such farms containing 574,547 
acres; in 1941 there were 5,563 such farms containing 638,498 acres. An inspection of 
the data in Table 17 shows that by far the greatest number are in Northern Ontario 
and the greatest increase in such farms in the decade took place in that region. In 
Southern and Central Ontario there were actually fewer such farms in 1941 than in 1931. 
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Investment Estimates 


The capital invested in agriculture by regions and according to land, buildings, 
implements and machinery and livestock for 1931 and 1941 is shown in Table 18. 


There has been a decrease in the total investment from 1.4 billion dollars in 1931 
to 1.2 billion dollars in 1941 or 14.29 p.c. This is accounted for by a decrease of 136.8 
million dollars in land; 99.8 million dollars in buildings; 1.7 million dollars in imple- 
ments and machinery, but an increase in livestock of 28.8 million dollars or a net 
decrease in investment in ten years of 209.5 million dollars. 


Production 


A record of production of field crops, in acreage and value, from 1912 to 1945, is 
shown at the end of Table 19. Field crops had an annual average value per acre in the 
1932-41 period of 15.5 dollars compared to 22.2 dollars in 1922-31 and 27.3 dollars in 
1912-21. The acreage devoted to field crops for the same periods was 9.1, 10.1 and 
9.8 million acres respectively. 


The value per crop per acre for 1939 and for 1941-1945 is shown in Table 20. It 
will be observed that potatoes rank first in 1945 with a value per acre of $154.64. 
Second are turnips at $120.91; third are sugar beets at $106.80 and fourth are mangolds 
at $102.54. In general the elle reveals the effect of rising prices caused by war 
conditions. 


Acreages in field crops from 1912 to 1945 are shown in Table 21. Noticeable 
declines have taken place in spring wheat, oats, barley, peas, rye, potatoes, turnips and 
mangolds in this period, while increases took place in beans, flax, mixed grains, alfalfa, 
sweet clover and soy beans. 


Fruit produced, in quantity and value, appears in Table 22 for the last four 
years (1942 to 1945). Poor weather conditions in 1945 were responsible for short crops 
of apples, pears and plums. It will be observed that apples, grapes, peaches, raspberries 
and strawberries are the crops producing the greatest values among Ontario fruits. 


Quantities produced and values of Ontario’s vegetable crops are also shown in 
Table 22. In order of value, the leading vegetable crops in 1945 were: potatoes, 
$10,909,700; tomatoes, $5,215,800; onions, $2,618,700; turnips, $1,842,700; celery, 
$1,514,200, and cabbage $1,214,200. 


Table 23 shows the quantities and values of fruits and vegetables purchased for 
processing purposes from 1942 to 1945. Grapes and peaches are the most valuable 
fruits processed, and peas and tomatoes are the most valuable vegetables processed. 


The value of Ontario agricultural production by class of product for the twelve- 
year period (1934 to 1945) is shown in Table 24. There has been an increase from 
$294 ,837,000 in 1934 to $492,795,000 in 1945, a gain of 67.1 p.c. 


Figures relating to the production of milk, wool, honey and eggs from 1942 to 1945 
are shown in Table 25. It will be noted that egg production increased from 1942 to 
1945 by 29,227 thousand dozen or by 32.4 p.c. and the value increased ‘by $14,412,000 
or by 48.5 p.c. 

The outstanding position occupied by Ontario in agricultural production among 


the Canadian provinces is shown in Table 26. In 1940 the value of farm products in 
Ontario constituted 30 p.c. of the Canadian total. The average Ontario farm in 1940 
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produced a gross value of products to the amount of $1,851 as against the average 
Alberta farm’s output of $1,810 and the average Manitoba farm’s output of $1,543. 


Yields 


Yields per acre for field crops in recent years are shown in Table 27. The long- 
term trend is also shown in ten-year averages from 1902-1911 to 1932-41. An examina- 
tion of these figures gives little evidence that the fertility of Ontario’s farm lands is 
declining, except perhaps where the root crops, potatoes, turnips and mangolds are 
concerned. Even with these crops, economic factors rather than fertility may be the 
underlying cause of the change. 


Comparison of yields per acre by provinces at ten-year intervals from 1890 to 
1940 is given in Table 28. 


Income 


Cash income to Ontario farmers from 1927 to 1945 increased from 252.7 million 
dollars to 449.3 million dollars or by 77.8 p.c. This increase was due to favourable 
price conditions created by the War, as there was a decline in cash income from 1927 
to 1937 of 36.7 million dollars or 14.5 p.c. Table 29 presents the income figures 
for the various sources in recent years. Reflecting in part the change in Ontario farm 
economy are the increases in field crops, livestock, dairy products, poultry products 
and the decrease in grain, seeds and hay. 


Inventories 


Livestock on hand, with values, is recorded in Table 30. The increasing mechan- 
ization of farm work is shown by the decline of the horse population from 685,852 in 
1922 to 491,287 in 1945. The cattle population has remained comparatively constant; 
sheep have declined from 986,617 in 1922 to 724,257 in 1945. Swine have increased 
from 1,553,434 in 1922 to 1,979,000 in 1945. A remarkable increase in the number of 
poultry has taken place in the period. In 1922 there were 13,964,317; in 1945 there 
were 28,648,330, a gain of 14,684,013, or 105 p.c. 


Values per head from 1922 to 1945 are also shown in Table 30. The high prices 
resulting from war conditions are clearly revealed by the 1945 figures. With the 
exception of horses and sheep and lambs, all livestock was at the highest price of the 
period in 1945. 

Marketed Products 


Dairy products and livestock marketed in Ontario are shown in Table 31. There 
has been a large increase in the value of dairy products from 47.5 million dollars in 
1934 to 115.6 million dollars in 1945, an increase of 143.6 p.c. 


All dairy products marketed increased in quantity in this period, with the excep- 
tion of creamery butter which declined from 81.6 million pounds in 1934 to 77.5 
million pounds in 1945, a decrease of 5 p.c. 


The total number of livestock marketed from Ontario farms in 1939 was 2.7 
million and in 1944, 3.1 million. Heavy hog marketing in 1941 increased the total to 
3.4 million. 


Prices 


The trend in prices for field products for the years 1932 to 1944 is shown in Table 
32. Fall wheat increased from 46 cents a bushel to $1.09; oats from 25 cents a bushel 
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to 55 cents; peas from 65 cents a bushel to $2.75; beans from 49 cents a bushel to $2.50 
a bushel and potatoes from 69 cents a cwt. to $1.77. 


Average livestock prices have increased from 1939 to 1944 as follows: Cattle 
from $5.71 per cwt. to $9.91; calves from $8.12 per cwt. to $12.41; hogs from $11.43 
(1940) per cwt. to $16.86; Sheen and lambs from $8.67 per cwt. to 811. 77. A comparison 
with Dominion prices Nene that Ontario prices have been maintained on a higher 
level. 

Farm Population 

According to the Census of 1941 there were 704,420 persons living on farms in 
Ontario. This compared with 785,550 persons in 1931. There were approximately 
four persons per farm, which is the ont average for any of the provinces of Eastern 
Canada. 

Of the 178,204 farms in Ontario in 1941, 2,455 were located within the limits of 
incorporated cities, towns or villages. On these farms there lived 9,736 persons. 


As the rural population of Ontario in 1941 was 1,449,022, it will be seen that 
slightly less than half lived on farrns. 


Farm Workers and Wages 


The decline in rural population is well evidenced in Table 33 showing the number 
of farm workers in 1931 and 1941. In the former year there were 429,390 workers as 
against 308,567 in the latter year, a decrease of 120,823 or 28.1 p.c. The decrease 
is particularly noticeable in the number of female workers. In 1931 there were 32,355 
of these; in 1941 there were only 8,424, a decrease of 23,931 or 73.97 p.c. 


Farm wages have shown substantial increases from 1941 to 1945. On a daily 
basis, average wages have increased from $2.02 in 1941 (with board) to $3.55 in 1945. 
On a monthly basis, average wages have increased from $35.40 in 1941 (with board) 
to $71.68 in 1945. In spite of the progressive increases during the last five years, as 
shown in Table 33, wages of farm labourers are still substantially below the wages paid 
for comparable services in industry, even for much shorter hours than those worked on 
farms. The result is seen in the depletion of the ranks of farm labour, as workers have 
left the farms because of the higher wages paid by the industries of the cities and 
towns. 

Credits 

Agricultural credit has been of prime importance in farm production. Ontario 
has been responsive to the need and has various methods which are outlined in the 
financial section. (See pages 189 to 197.) Loans for power development are also men- 
tioned under the Natural Resources, Water-power Resources Section. (See pages 50 
and 51.) 

Chattel Mortgages 


In the registration of chattel mortgages, the occupation of the borrower is not 
always listed. The chattel mortgages owing by persons listed as farmers in Ontario 
are as follows: 


Year Number Total 

BOAO Fe ei ates cow See EOL 6,447 $13,510,604 
TOA ee soba igih BRL) Axx & 6,276 12,393,093 
104 ae MOS | bis: arcs tee BBL ts. 5,661 11,876,118 
pS ae ee EO aoa, Me hain YO Ki 10,022,980 
pS): Bs eer a ee awe, rene ee 3,989 9,203,113 
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In 1941, 4,890 liens against farmers were listed in the census figures, with a total 
value of $2,931,530. 
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Farm Indebtedness 


1931 1941 
Debts Covered by Mortgages on Farms 
Operated by the Owner: 
Amountof Mortgage and/or Agreements 
for,oalewm,.dasd ORL BECO ae ett $199,755,100 $169,918, 200 
Number of Harms Reporting . 4 49... 70,818 70,939 
Percentage of Farms Reporting Mortgage 
Debit evs radians OD Sade aca tte dh 36.8 p.c. 39.8 p.c. 
Indebtedness on ‘Fully Owned” Farms: 
Number of Farms Reporting Mortgage 
Debt: awe seen” aol See 64,263 61,411 
Percefitage ‘to Totaly”, Sores <1 PSS) OF © 40.8 43.9 
Acreages of Farms Reporting........... 7,559,555 17,074,876 
Valueiof Propertye.! akw. Teh ar orm $403,096,300 $629 ,637,100 
Amount of Mortgage Debt?.... ».J0) I $180,543,500 $146,237 ,200 
Ratio of Mortgage Debt to Value....... 44.8 p.c. 2 See uGe 


Rural Taxation 


The only breakdown of taxation figures which would apply to farm taxation is 
that for the township taxation levies, which are listed by the Department of Municipal 
Affairs as distinct from taxation of cities, towns and villages. 


Assessment—1944 


Assessed! Populatieni otk Diet BYE Ouow Gobis 1,195,556 
Assessed Acreage). 222022. Sige nord of 29 SII 24,464,199 
Assessed; Value—Land ($22.00 per acre)e. 2). 2 $527 ,333,864 
Assessedi Value==Buildingslaum 10) eae $311,441,511 

* . Businéssye) als epi ay Aly BL iy $12,430,724 

VotalwAssessinent ($71 5%pér Capita) eae. Ps $854,562,143 

Tax Levy—1944 

Curren ti Expenditures toga” Sie I eae Be $ 14,176,801 
Debenture Charges WOlIie Eon ea Ee Hae oie 644,159 
RelicinGharges |) ewan wo) enol NGL of RET pyase 223,082 
Bublic. Schools .20a00 9) SOG ssee7 = eo nen Las 8,193,113 
Separate Schools heave sde ee teen ee ee 602,137 
secondary, Schools... » P9RBRRIIORG JGat her (Go 1,545,009 
Local:ilmprovementsyévu:. ai)... aopne eer ee 1,246,345 
Other, Ghargessas4i! vonamad tal eelwe eteeod) 16k 408,743 
Votal Tax'Levy ($22.62 per capita) sean eee ae 27,039,389 


Collections—1944. 
Current Taxes (87.9 per cent of 1944 Levy)......... $23,777,114 
Current Taxes and Arrears (105.4 per cent of 1944 
Gey SQW. |... aE aa te ea oe ra oo ee ye 28,454,179 
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Special Governmental Participation on Behalf of Agriculture 


Farm Products Marketing Act, 1946 (formerly The Farm Products Control Act): 


The Farm Products Marketing Act is designed to give the producers of farm 
products an equal voice in the marketing of their products with the buyers thereof 
through a system of collective negotiation of prices and terms and conditions of sale. 
This Act operates through the formation of marketing schemes for specific commodities, 
under the supervision of the Farm Products Marketing Board (formerly the Farm 
Products Control Board). It becomes effective when a reasonable majority of the 
producers of any specific commodity indicate, by vote or ballot, or otherwise as the 
Minister of Agriculture may determine, their desire to organize a marketing scheme 
for that commodity. 


The procedure under the Act is that after the producers in sufficient numbers 
have signified their desire to form a scheme, a marketing board, of their own election, 
is set up to take charge of the marketing of the commodity. This Board is Hetionated 
as the representative of the growers with the right to name all the marketing agencies. 
The growers also appoint a negotiating committee of three to act along aah three 
representatives of the buyers or processors as a body which meets to negotiate a price 
for each year or crop season, and also to set forth the conditions and terms of sale and 
delivery. In the event of this negotiating committee failing to agree, the Farm Products 
Marketing Board has authority to appoint a referee. This Act applies only to the first 
sale of the product by the producer to the buyer or processor. 


This Act has operated very successfully in the stabilization of prices of commodities 
for which marketing schemes have been organized. It has not only enabled the 
producers to secure better prices and marketing conditions, but it has also operated 
to bring about a definite improvement in quality of product. The more friendly 
Sots between growers and buyers that have resulted have also been very beneficial 
to their business relationships. 


Up to the present time, the commodities which are organized under marketing 
schemes include cheese, peaches, tomatoes, asparagus, pears, cherries, plums, straw- 
berries, raspberries, sugar beets, beans, peas and sweet corn, and seed corn. Other 
commodity groups are at present ea an effort to organize similar schemes. 


The Ontario Milk Control Board: 


Phe Ontario Milk Control Board is set up under the provisions of The Milk 
Control Act to exercise control over the sale and distribution of all fluid milk produced 
and sold as such in the Province of Ontario. It is composed of representatives of the 
milk producers, the distributors and the processors, with an independent chairman 
appointed by the Government. The Board has very wide powers with reference to the 
whole milk trade, right from the producer to the consumer. All agreements for price 
between the producers and the distributors require the sanction of the Board and the 
Board also has the power to fix a price for milk in any of the various market areas in 
the Province. It has the power to license all producers, handlers, distributors, truckers 
and processors of milk and to control them by regulation, in order to maintain orderly 
conditions within the milk industry. It employs inspectors to keep a close check on 
the operation of dairies and the general conduct of the business. The Board also has 
authority over the retail price of milk and to issue orders fixing a price to be effective 
in any market area. It has powers of investigation into the trucking of milk and, 
in case of disagreement, to fix the rates for trucking milk in any market area. Since bie 
orders of the Board have the force of law, it is a very effective instrument for the 
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protection of milk producers with respect to price and general terms and conditions 
of sale and for the protection of milk consumers with regard to quality and price. 
By anamendment passed in 1944, the Board has the right, at the request of a reasonable 
majority of the producers of milk in any given market, to order deduction of a license 
fee fram the milk cheques payable by distributors to producers, to be paid over to the 
Provincial and local organizations of milk producers for the financing of the activities 
of their organizations. 


Financial Aid to Cold Storage Plants: 


The Dominion Government, under Federal legislation, operates a plan whereby 
assistance is rendered in the construction and equipment of cold storage plants for 
farm products. This assistance takes the form of an outright grant to any approved 
cold storage plant, amounting to 30 per cent of the total cost of the building, the 
payments from the Dominion Government ‘being spread over a period of two, three 
or four years. Hy 


Loans to Farm Co-operatives: 


Under the Co-operative Marketing Loans Act, the Ontario Government, through 
the Department of Agriculture, has the authority to make loans to bona-fide and 
approved farmers’ co-operatives to assist in the construction of cold storage plants, 
packing plants and storage warehouses. These loans are divided into two categories. 


The first group is that of loans for packing plants and storage warehouses. With 
the approval of the Minister of Agriculture, loans may be granted for such projects 
up to a maximum of $5,000, or about 50 per cent of the total cost of the project. 
The period of repayment is not fixed but is subject to agreement between the parties. 


The second group is that of loans for cold storage plants being erected by co- 
operative associations. On these loans there is a maximum of $50,000 or of 50 per 
cent of the total cost of the building, providing that 50 per cent does not exceed $50,000. 
The period of the loan is at the discretion of the Minister, but for large loans is usually 
fixed at 20 years. The current rate of interest charged on both types of loans is 4 
per cent. 


In cases in which the Dominion Government makes a grant of 30 per cent of the 
cost of a cold storage plant, the usual procedure is for the Ontario Government to 
make a loan of 30p.c. secured by first mortgages, which leaves 40 per cent to be raised by 
the subscriptions of the co-operative association. Where the Dominion Government 
does not participate in the project, the Provincial loan can be up to the 50 per cent 
maximum. allowed. In a few cases, however, the Province has made a loan of 50 per 
cent even where the Dominion has contributed its 30 per cent. All such loans by the 
Provincial Government are secured by first mortgage on the property for which the 
loan is made. 


At the present time, there is a very keen interest in the development of additional 
cold storage and storage warehouse facilities for farm crops throughout the Province, 
and this is likely to increase as the need for more scientific marketing of products is 
developed. Several applications are before the Department at the present time and 
are being given consideration. 

7 
Appropriation of Stockyards: 


By an Act passed at the 1944 session of the Ontario Legislature, authority was 
given to the Ontario Government to take over the Union Stockyards at Toronto and 
any other stockyards in the Province. 
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The Union Stockyards came under government ownership as of July ist, 1944, 
and a board of leading livestock producers was appointed to direct its operations. 
The company conducted its enterprise at a profit during its first two years, although 
it raised wages, reduced hours and lowered the price of hay. The purposes of taking 
over the yards were to bring about improved conditions for the marketing of livestock 
in Ontario, to minimize the risks of animal diseases in the yards and to reduce the costs 
of selling livestock throughout the Province. 


Farm Credit Unions: 


Under the Ontario Credit, Unions Act (1940), there has been a great increase 
in the number and resources of Credit Unions in the Province in recent years. These 
Credit Unions are co-operative assoGlations organized by groups of people with 
common interests, such as industrial, religious, agricultural and occupational groups, 
which, by their own regular contributions, create funds which can be loaned to their 
members on short term credit at favourable rates of interest. (See section on The 
Savings Banks p. 128). 


Farm Living Standards 


It has become somewhat of a platitude to say that the farmer and the urban 
dweller are inter-dependent, that the industrial workers cannot be busy and prosperous 
unless the farmer is prosperous and enjoying a high level of farm income. This was 
amply demonstrated during the depression period of the thirties, when farm income 
dropped to very low levels, because the prices of farm commodities went down to the 
lowest point in decades. When the farmer has money to spend for the non-agricultural 
necessities of life, he spends it freely and the wheels of urban industry are kept turning 
to supply his needs. 


While it is true that the farmer grows and raises a certain amount of his own food, 
there are many items on the food list which he has to buy. He has to buy clothing for 
himself and his family. He is a good prospect for the automobile industry because 
70 per cent of the farmers of Ontario own cars and an ever-increasing percentage own 
moter trucks and tractors for use in their farm operations. All kinds of farm machinery 
are needed by the farmer and have to be made in the industrial plants of the towns and 
cities. When it comes to the comforts and conveniences of his home, the farmer has 
to buy furniture made in the towns and cities, home equipment such as bathroom 
equipment, electrical fixtures and fittings, radio sets, refrigerators and other electrical 
equipment. 


In view of the existing need for repairing or replacing farm production equipment 
and the present lack of modern equipment facilities in farm homes, the potentialities 
of farmer buying in the post-war period, as and when supplies are available, seem very 
considerable. The combination of increased volume of sales and higher unit selling 
price during the war years has enabled many farmers to obtain some surplus income. 
Much of the new savings has been invested in government bonds and other securities. 
With satisfactory economic conditions in agriculture continuing after the war, the 
indirect effect on urban prosperity will be pronounced. The wave of farm buying 
that will be released as peacetime production of essentials is restored will be a strong 
factor in maintaining urban employment. 


There is a strong farm consciousness at the present time in favour of the improve- 
ment of farm home conditions and conveniences, and this, coupled with the extension 
of hydro-electric power to the farms of the entire Province, will create a strong market 
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for types of equipment which are today found in the minority of farm homes. So 
long as the farmers have money to invest in these added comforts and conveniences, 
the urban industrial workers can be assured of a reasonable measure of employment 
for some years to come. 


Some facts pertaining to the material standards of living on Ontario farms are 
set forth in Table 34. In 1941, 32 p.c. of farm dwellings needed external repairs, 
only 14 p.c. had inside running water, only 19 p.c. were heated by furnaces, only 11 p.c. 
had inside toilets and bath-tubs, and only 51 p.c. had telephones. 


A comparison with other provinces is made in Table 35. The average value of a 
farm dwelling in Ontario was $142 tein 1041 sel British Columbia it was $1,173 and in 
Prince Edward Island it was $1,049. The number of dwellings with inside running 
water was highest in British Columbia with 34 p.c. and second in Quebec with 25 p.c. 
In Ontario 37 p.c. of farm dwellings were lighted by electricity as compared with 
36 p.c. in British Columbia and 26 p.c. in Nova Scotia. Alberta headed the list of 
farm homes with radios with 73 p.c., Saskatchewan had 72 p.c., British Columbia 
69 p.c. and Manitoba 67 p.c. as against Ontario’s 66 p.c. In Ontario there were 51 
p.c. of farm homes with telephones installed as against 33 p.c. in Saskatchewan and 
26 p.c. in Nova Scotia. Ontario farmers had more automobiles, 70 p.c. owning them 
as against 48 p.c. in Manitoba and 46 p.c. in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


It is impossible to give any considered estimate of how much money the farmers 
will be prepared to spend on non-agricultural goods in the post-war period, but an 
estimate can be made of the possibilities in many of the items required alike for farm 
and urban homes. The farmer has suffered equally with the city and town dwellers 
because of the shortage of what have been termed ‘‘civilian goods’’ and there is a 
backlog of farm demand for the ordinary essentials of life that must reach into many 
millions of dollars. 


The following figures may give some idea of the possibilities: 


Over 50,000 Ontario farmers have no automobile. 

Over 160,000 Ontario farmers have no motor truck. 

Over 140,000 Ontario farmers have no tractor. 

There are less than 9,000 threshing machines in Ontario to serve 178,000 
farmers. 

There are only 800 combines in Ontario to serve 178,000 farmers. 

Over 135,000 farmers have no electric motors on their farms and over 140,000 
have no gasoline engines. 

Ninety per cent of Ontario farmers have no milking machines. 

Thirty per cent have no binders and 30 per cent have no cream separators. 


This is typical of the farm machinery situation, which has been aggravated by 
the grave shortage of farm machinery as a result of wartime rationing. Not only is 
there a tremendous demand for new machinery by farmers who never had it before. 
but tens of thousands of farmers are in the market for new machines to replace their 
old and worn-out ones. New types of machinery for special crops are also being 
developed and the development of the hybrid corn enterprise has created a great 
demand for corn planters and corn-pickers over a large area of the Province. The 
backlog of orders for farm machinery and the ability of the farmers to buy machinery 
open up a bright prospect for the manufacturers of this kind of equipment. See 
Table 36. 
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In the farm home the need for equipment is even more striking. Over 111,000 
farm homes in Ontario have not as yet received the benefits of electric light and power 
and with the Hydro-Electric Power Commission committed to a province-wide pro- 
gramme of rural hydro extension, this opens up a tremendous demand for electrical 
supplies for the wiring of homes and for electrical equipment. Here are a few of the 
items that will be in demand: 


Over 145,000 farm homes have no means of refrigeration. 
Over 160,000 farm homes have no vacuum cleaner. 
Over 60,000 farm homes have no radio set. 


Over 125,000 farm homes have no running water in their homes and no 
equipment for pumping water. 
Over 85,000 farm homes have no telephones. 


Other household conveniences will be in great demand as indicated by the fol- 
lowing: 
About 130,000 farm houses are still heated by stoves and have no furnaces. 
Over 160,000 farm homes are still using outside toilets and have no inside 
toilet conveniences. 


Over 160,000 farm houses have no bath-tub or shower equipment. 


Another point which will have an influence in creating business and employment 
for urban workers is the state of repair of the farm homes of Ontario. Owing to lack 
of supplies and materials, repairs have had to be neglected and the situation has been 
further aggravated because lack of help has prevented the farmer keeping his home and 
buildings in a good state of repair. As stated above, about one-third or 60,000 of the 
farm homes of Ontario are today in need of external repairs. 


All of these items combined reach an enormous total, running into many millions 
of dollars, which the farmer will have to spend when goods and equipment are again 


in supply. 
Government Expenditures 


Expenditures by the Ontario Department of Agriculture are set out in Table 37, 
which covers the period 1932 to 1945. The substantial sums spent on production 
bonuses and subsidies in recent years will be noted. In 1944-1945 this item amounted 
to $3,721,015 and represented 61.5 p.c. of the Department’s expenditures. The cost 
of operating agricultural schools and colleges in the Province is borne by this Depart- 
ment. This amounted to $871,440 in 1944-1945. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


(Findings of Guelph Conference—1941) 


The ultimate basis of any society is its natural resources. The purpose of this 
memorandum is to examine the present condition of the renewable natural resources 
of the Province of Ontario. Conservation, as conceived in this report, means such 
management of renewable natural resources as will make them as useful as possible to 
as many people as possible permanently, in a phrase, the wise use of natural resources. 


Existing Conditions 


For purposes of conservation, Ontario shows two different sets of conditions: 
(1) those of the forested regions, broadly the area of the Precambrian Shield, and 
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(2) those of agricultural areas, notably 1 in what may be called Old Ontario, the long- 
settled south. This memorandum is concerned only with conservation in Old Ontario, 
not because there is no need of active conservation in our forests, but because (1) Old 
Ontario is the seat of by far the largest part of the population of the Province; (2) 
there the problems are clean-cut; (3) there a large number of men can be employed 
on conservation projects of which the effects will be apparent in a comparatively 
short time, and (4) the need is more urgent. Existing conditions in Old Ontario may 
be considered under the following heads: 


Desiccation—Water Conditions: 


The available water of agricultural Ontario is much less now than it was within 
the memory of living men. Four surveys concerned with water conditions have been 
made and two of these established definite figures. In the two reports, ‘The Natural 
Resources of King Township” and ‘‘Desiccation in Southern Ontario’, it is shown 
that in an area of some 1,400 square miles of highly regarded agricultural country 
between 80 and 85 p.c. of once permanently flowing streams now dry up for at least 
part of a normal summer. The well developed Peel Plain no longer maintains per- 
manent streams which benefit agriculture. Those which it possesses rise in the less 
fully cleared highlands that bind it, and since all these flow for the most part in deep 
valleys, their value in maintaining a water balance is negligible. 


It is not uncommon for a seasonal shortage of water to occur in rural areas as wells 
fail and creeks dry up. The groundwater level has fallen so low that they cannot be 
maintained in thesummer months. Yet 100 years ago the southern part of the Province 
had many thousands of miles of watercourses with permanently flowing streams 
containing trout and other fish. 


Floods: 


Associated with this desiccation are floods. Some streams flood in damaging 
fashion every year, others at less frequent intervals. Examples of destructive flooding 
come from the Ganaraska River at Port Hope, the Etobicoke Creek, just west of 
Toronto, the Grand River and the Thames River. Flood damage cost Galt $125,000 
in one year. All streams of Southern Ontario, however, carry an abnormal flow in the 
period of spring thaw and this removes from the surface of the land in a few days 
water which should soak into it to provide for the summer’s needs. 


Precipitation has not altered significantly, while the associated phenomena of 
desiccation and flooding have become markedly pronounced in the last hundred years. 
The reason must be the drastic disturbance of the original water balance by human 
activities. 


Erosion—Loss of Soil: 


The conditions which produce desiccation and floods, in themselves grave economic 
perils, produce also a third evil not less serious, namely soil erosion. All erosion. is 
destructive of the soil from an economic point of view. It may be caused either by 
water or wind. 


Water Erosion: 


Water erosion may be either gully erosion or sheet erosion. Gully erosion is 
particularly evident on poorly protected land adjacent to watercourses. Examples 
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may be seen in the tobacco lands of Norfolk and Elgin Counties, on the moraine of 
Whitby and Port Hope and along the strip of red clay at the foot of the escarpment 
in Halton and Peel Counties. 


Sheet erosion is the removal of the valuable topsoil over a wide area, which 
reduces the fertility of the land. Erosion not only destroys the fertility of the soil, 


but causes harbours to silt up and spoils the waters as the breeding and feeding grounds 
of fish. 


Wind Erosion: 


Wind erosion affects open-textured soils and is very prevalent in many counties 
in southwest Ontario and along the north shore of Lake Ontario. In a number of 
places not only has the topsoil been blown away but better neighbouring lands have 
been impoverished by the deposition on them of infertile material. 


Pollution of Waters: 


A great proportion of the streams of Southern Ontario are now not only damaged 
by the products of erosion, but are also polluted by industrial wastes and sewage. 


The conditions described in the four preceding paragraphs—desiccation, floods, 
erosion and pollution—menace a number of human interests. Desiccation and erosion 
are direct threats to the productivity of the soil. Floods cause financial loss and 
needless discomfort and disorganization. Polluted waters are a potential source of 
disease to neighbouring populations. The streams of Ontario no longer play their 
proper part in the life of the Province. 


Forest Cover: 


When agricultural development began, Old Ontario was nearly all covered with 
forests and its water system developed under forest conditions. In the 30,000 square 
miles of farm lands (19,200,000 acres) the average percentage of land under trees is 
now 15 per cent. The percentage of wooded land varies greatly; it lies between 4 per 
cent in the highly cultivated regions and 20 per cent in some of the rougher areas. In 
nearly all cases there is a smaller percentage of land under woods than experience has 
shown to be necessary to ensure stable water conditions. Grey County will serve as an 
example. It now has 14 per cent of its area under trees; the water supply, now unstable — 
and diminishing, was good twenty years ago, when woods covered 30 per cent of the 
total area. Its forested area is not more than half the minimum amount needed to 
maintain good water conditions. This inadequate ratio of forest to open lands may be 
fairly taken as applicable to agricultural Ontario in general. 


Waste Lands and Swamps: 


About 4.5 per cent of farmed lands is uncultivated land not under trees, including 
swamps and waste lands. The role of these lands has been little studied in Ontario 
but examples are known of ill-advised drainage schemes. The most notorious example 
is the drainage of Luther swamp, at an altitude of about 1,000 feet above sea level 
and serving as the main catchment basin for the headwaters of four river systems, 
of which the best known is the Grand River. The results from the point of view of 
water have been disastrous and it is doubtful if the gain in agricultural land has been 
adequate compensation. 
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Soil Management: 


While an adequate moisture supply is essential for the production of all farm 
crops, it is not the only requisite. Proper cultural and fertility practices must be 
employed to ensure good yields. There is evidence that small yields and low nutritive 
values of field crops persist in many parts of Ontario through lack of proper soil 
Management. 


Conclusions 


All renewable natural resources of Southern Ontario are seriously depleted. Soil 
is impoverished; water is becoming less available; what water remains is largely 
polluted; forest cover is decreasing; erosion is increasing, and wild life has diminished 
in abundance. 


These unhealthy conditions will not cure themselves; they will get progressively 
worse unless adequate remedial measures are taken. The problem is far too big to 
be dealt with successfully by unaided private effort. For example, it is easy to justify 
common agricultural practices from the point of view of individual farmers, but from 
the regional viewpoint there can be no justification for many of them. Only govern- 
mental action can settle the conflict between private interest and public interest. 
Unplanned exploitation of the renewable natural resources of the Province has greatly 
reduced their productivity and has established a progressive degradation, which will 
end in sterility unless control measures are adopted. 


Co-ordination of Information: 


A considerable amount of relevant information is already in existence, e.g., on 
soil erosion, desiccation, reforestation, but it is scattered and in places incomplete and 
it therefore needs amplifying and integrating before it can be used as the basis of 
planning. 


The necessary steps are then: (1) to co-ordinate existing knowledge and to amplify 
it where necessary; (2) to use the knowledge made available in preparing a compre- 
hensive plan of rehabilitation and conservation on a wide basis. 


The preparation of a plan is the work of experts and for its accomplishment a 
body of scientifically trained men is required, representative of at least the following 
fields of investigation: forestry, soil, crops, livestock, wildland animals, aquatic 
animals, water engineering, public health and agricultural economics. This body 
should have powers to use pertinent information, wherever available, and to initiate 
field surveys necessary to round out that information and then, working at all times in 
close co-operation with administrative officers of the government, to draw up a working 
plan of land rehabilitation and conservation. 


The restoration of Ontario’s renewable natural resources is demonstrably a matter 
of first-rate importance for the well-being of the Province. It would be necessary 
under any conditions; the sooner the better, since every year’s delay aggravates the 
decline of these resources. It is thus a very proper part of post-war reconstruction, 
and has a double utility—provision of useful work and enhancement of the well- 
being of the land. The program of reconstruction required to deal with this problem 
constructively and effectively can make an important contribution to human re- 
habilitation. 
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Soil Surveys conducted by the Department of Soils, 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph 
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Areas for which field work has been completed and soil maps have been prepared 


at a scale of one inch to 1 mile and date of completion. 


Noriolkenwtiy Bacmrs anor 1928 Halton amanuliviia wer 1939 
Elgin 1929 Northumberland. .... 1939 
Wenti 600. Sieak!, won ie 1930 PSSEx was ee nee | 1939 
Middlesexi, <a ae 1931 @arleton tye Lea wane 1940 
Werntworthie ines 1931 WORK eer eT OAT 
Miricole eee seh 1935 eel ee a eee aa hee PON, 1941 
Fididimand® 2445 J # 1935 Durham 1942 
Welland 0). >). »=4s 1935 Dufferin ee a LFS 

Puro. 2s. 1956 EiitcerEUward ie eee 1943 
Meine ete Aberin 1936 SOUCH SI cOe) 21. a4. ae 1944 
PE Talte pe Sew eso ee 1937 Grenville (remapped).... 1945 
Brairte ot phases Saye: 1937 Wellingtonte Le tame mk ie. 1946 
WW Sterloo:. deere ee 1938 Benth pay sie tth Mow ‘Peyte tox). 1946 
ECLELDOLG Sees (esas or: 1938 


Special survey projects have been completed as follows: 
Orchard Belt—Durham, Northumberland and Prince Edward 


Gounities aongenithos i El cdi) a lemasicsnde sk Se 13° 
Dominion Experimental Station Farm, Harrow............. 1939 
Dominion m! ooaccorsubstation widellivegiee ys. oe wee 1939 
Dominion Experimental Station, Kapuskasing.............. 1941 
eenria elexperimeiltaticariie Cecawa eee ee ee ee 1942 
SunDidalerl ownsnip, North sineoe..), oo eae.) SPE Ske oy 1942 


Hope Township, Durham County, Soil Erosion Survey (this is 
the only detailed soil erosion survey which has been made 
Tne eae TOMINCS es Gergen ie tet = eye eth eg eo 1942 


Broad reconnaissance soil and land classification surveys in Northern Ontario, 


for which field work is completed for the present: 


i eecla valelt | emiiskaming. istrict. etan uuu &acl a 1941-1942 
Varserclay belt ochrane Districts ccc new secede pcealnd Aes 1942 
IRE WLT CUTLER RUST BYE is BTe enue mn a Te Pann. Cray eae TS 1942 
PO UIICLeL aS VeL ISU i ince e Ot, oe ON MU. | th 1942 


Status of Publications of Maps and Reports: 


Counties for which soil maps at a scale of one-half inch to one mile have been 


published and are available for general distribution: 


IN Oriolkrial, Gans, 22a 000% 1932 Welland eaeaie Seay 1) 1942 
Elgin 1932 Whidd lesése 29 see) Pai 1943 
Kentaarrgnid eli 1936 Carleton Ter Ae te TAM. 1944 
Haldimantd’.00n fy 79er 1941 Durham’ eae Cee ne BH O15 


Reports and maps which have been published and are available for distribution: 
Soil Survey of Carleton County (with soil map at a scale of Vg inch to 1 mile); Soil 
Erosion and Land Use Survey of part of Hope Township (with map at a scale of 4 
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inches to 1 mile); Soil Survey of Durham County; Soil Survey of Parts of North- 
western Ontario. 


At the time of the printing of the Norfolk and Elgin maps, soil reports were 
prepared for these two counties in the hope that they might be published to accompany 
the maps and thus provide more complete information on the soil types, as is the prac- 
tice in other provinces in Canada and also in the United States. Lack of funds pre- 
vented the printing of the reports. 


However, mimeographed reports on the soils of the counties surveyed since 1937 
have been made for the purpose of the annual Federal-Provincial Conference on 
Co-operative Soil Survey Projects, and copies are on file at the Department of Soils, 
O.A.C., and at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 


Soil Testing Work: 


Soil testing and advisory service for individual farmers is carried on at the follow- 
ing points: 
(a) Department of Soils, O.A.C. 
Horticultural Division, O.A.C. 


(b) Kemptville Agricultural School, Kemptville. 

(c) Horticultural Experimental Station, Vineland. 

(d) Provincia! Tobacco Extension Office, Tillsonburg. 

(e) Western Ontario Experimental Farm, Ridgetown. 

(f) Dominion Experimental Station, Harrow. 

(g) Provincial Department of Agriculture Offices in several counties. 


Soil Erosion and Land Use Surveys: 


It should be noted that these soil surveys made in 22 counties of Ontario are 
merely surveys to show the types of soil and are in no sense soil erosion or land use 
surveys such as would be required for a programme of conservation. The only report 
of the latter type for Ontario is that known as the ‘‘Ganaraska River Survey” which 
covers the watershed of that river. Similar surveys have since been made on the uppet 
Thames, the Etobicoke, Humber and South Nation Rivers. In this area the problem 
of soil erosion has been very serious and a special study was undertaken with a view to 
ascertaining what information was necessary to provide a plan for a soil corservation 


programme. ‘This survey was the nearest approach to a basic working plan for soil 
conservation yet made. 


Need for Trained Personnel: 


To undertake and complete soil erosion and land use surveys over a wide area of 
Ontario will require the services of a large force of trained soil chemists, agronomists, 
agricultural and water engineers, agricultural economists and _ foresters, CLOwe AlCl 
unfortunately such trained personnel are not available in Canada at the present time. 
It is essential that a programme for training these experts be undertaken as the first 
step towards an orderly approach to the problemsof conservation. Ithas been suggested 
that a special appropriation of funds be set aside by the Provincial Government to 
undertake such training of capable and adaptable students at the O.A.C. both in the 
Soils Division, Department of Chemistry, and by sending them to the United States 
for a term of practical work with the United States Department of Soil Conservation. 
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Conservation Authorities 


The Department of Planning and Development through its Conservation Branch 
has implemented some of the recommendations made by the Guelph Conference. 
Legislation known as the Conservation Authorities Act was passed in 1946 which 
provides for the establishing of an ‘‘Authority’’ (commission) on defined watersheds of 
the Province. The Act provides for the carrying out of conservation schemes covering 
such works as soils, flood control, forestry, wild life and recreation. Assistance is 
given Authorities by conducting surveys similar to the Ganaraska Survey in which 
are set down recommendations for remedial measures. At present four Authorities 
have been established, namely, Etobicoke, Ausable, Ganaraska and South Nation. 


FORESTRY 


Areas 


The forests of Ontario, which come under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Lands and Forests, represent a vast area. In Table 38 will be found the names and 
number of acres of these forest regions, of which there are eleven, comprising in all a 
total of 109.9 million acres. There are two regions, Coastal Plain and Central Patricia, 
comprising 59.6 and 40.1 million acres respectively, or a total of 99.7 million acres of 
land, which are not included in the 109.9 million acres of forest area, for the reason 
that the area is either inaccessible (in the case of the Coastal Plain) or conditions are 
unknown (in the case of Central Patricia). 


Species of Trees 


Table 39 lists the species of trees native to Ontario. There are approximately 85 
different kinds of native trees which grow in the Province in various quantities and 
locations. Of these species, 12 are coniferous and 73 deciduous. 


Surveys 


Only about one-half the forest areas mentioned above have been surveyed up to 
the present time. A new aerial survey is now under way. See Table 38. 


An Estimate of the Present Timber Stand 


Approximate 

Type: Area and Quantity 

U epiCSISI 1 # ek laine pba te rook Gap’ 9 ek malonate 243,150 square miles 

WILT DCm sr. cee tee teeta, ee Oo 000m < : 

Png auctvertoLecte «ft ea. ee Oe OU AF aie ‘ 

Dre iiverOLesi mine ec te ee oe ery 000 : 
Composition: 

POL TAIL! Mears iid yates aot Poe dies bonent oc GasO00 yer “ 

AG (ea ig of ees Rey ARR Some arts eh ee ee Oe a So 000. uy i. 

FLA WOUd eet ae ke ae ee 22,000; 8 s. . 
PII Et ae CATICNERM CRS Sh re vice ees 71,031,000,000 cubic feet 

Min gue Gifigsl es Ee ir ahy faze ia! meh Shr ie di zoe ennai 40 p.c. 

EZ 5 6L WOO a atc «cee neem 60 p.c. 


Size (1) Saw Material..........53,951,000,000 ft. B.M. 
(2) Smal Materialian) 20 2) 559,922,000 cords 
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Protection 


In Ontario the forest regions are largely in the public domain. The Crown, in 
the right of either the Dominion or the Province, holds legal title to these areas. 
Public ownership is a helpful factor in the application of forest protection and re- 
forestation. 


The two chief objectives in forest protection are (a) fire prevention and control, 
and (b) control of tree disease and insect pests. It is interesting to note that losses 
caused by fire in a given time are usually less than half those caused by insects and 
disease. 


For purposes of administration in forest protection the province is divided into 
regions and districts comprising forty-one Chief Ranger Divisions. Modern fire- 
fighting equipment, lookout towers, transportation and communication facilities, and 
aircraft have made it possible to fight forest fires more effectively. Ontario was a 
pioneer in the use of aircraft for forest protection and the Province now owns and 
operates the largest aerial forest fire-fighting organization in the world. 


Reference to Table 40 will show that little change in the annual expenditure on 
forest protection has taken place during the last fourteen years, except in the fiscal 
year 1945, when the amount rose to $2,417,146, an increase of $594,858 over the 
preceding year. The annual expenditure on reforestation is shown in the same table. 
In 1945 $311,901 was spent on this service, compared to $269,421 in 1932 and $399,711 
in 1940, the highest year in the period under review. 


Reforestation 


To aid in the work of reforestation, the Province maintains three forest stations: 
St. Williams in Norfolk County, Midhurst in Simcoe County and Orono in Durham 
County. In addition a seed-extracting plant is operated at Angus in Simcoe County. 
From these stations trees are supplied free of charge to landowners as planting material 
to restock woodlots or plant waste portions of farms. Table 41 shows the number ef 
trees distributed for this purpose from 1932 to 1945. There was an increase in this 
period from nearly 9.7 million to nearly 11.3 million, or 16.8 p.c. In 1940, the 
first war year, the high figure was nearly 17.3 million. Coniferous trees represent about 
80 p.c. of the total number of trees distributed each year. 


Table 42 shows the number of acres at the forest stations, of which about 20 p.c. 
is used for nursery purposes. In 1946, these properties comprised 6,104 acres, a slight 
increase Over earlier years. 


Ontario's three forestry stations have demonstrated the capacity of many of our 
forest areas to produce more timber than they have ever done in past years. Some 
years ago our forests were being depleted with no thought of replacement, but now it is 
recognized that our forest regions need care and replacement if this valuable resource 
is to be maintained. 


Among the measures taken to reforest and to conserve our forest regions are: 


1. Development of county forests. twenty-six counties have over 40,000 acres 
planted to trees. 


2. Planting of demonstration plots by towns, cities and townships, and also by 
schools and Boy Scout organizations. 


3. Appointment of district or zone foresters to encourage landowners to improve 
and care for existing woodlands on their properties. 
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Provincial Forests 


Over 12,000,000 acres of forest land have been set aside as Provincial Forests, 
which are being administered scientifically by the Department of Lands and Forests. 
These forests are: Kawartha, Eastern and Georgian Bay in Southern Ontario and 
Timagami, Wanapitei, Mississagi, Nipigon and Sibley in Northern Ontario. 


Operations in the Woods 


The value of merchantable timber cut has increased from $22,970,000 in 1932 
to $61,398,000 in 1944, or by 167.3 p.c.; the volume from 323,156 thousand cu. ft. to 
461,507 thousand cu. ft. or by 42.8 p.c. in the same period, as shown in Table 43. The 
greater proportionate increase in value has been caused by higher prices due to war 
conditions. 


Pulpwood and timber agreements have increased in number from 29 in 1932 sto 
47 in 1945, as shown in Table 44, effecting an area increase from 54,330 sq. miles to 
59,196 sq. miles or 9 p.c. During the same period timber licenses increased in number 
from 688 to 930, but the area represented decreased from 13,947 sq. miles to 13,187 
sq. miles. 


as ~ 


cut, rather than to sell timber-land outright. In this way the ownership of the land 
and control of the cutting operations are retained. 


It is the policy of the Province to dispose of the timber by means of licenses to 


Turning to the actual industry, we find in Table 45 that the number of mills 
reporting has increased from 747 in 1932 to 987 in 1944 or by 32.1 p.c.; numbers 
employed from 2,703 to 6,834 or by 152.8 p.c.; salaries and wages paid from $1.5 million 
to over $7 million, or by 374.1 p.c.; and cost of materials from $3.5 million to $17 million, 
or by 387.2 p.c. It should be borne in mind that the earlier of the two years under com- 
parison was a depression year and the later of the two years was at a peak of wartime 
production. 


Comparison: Ontario-Canada 


Ontario’s position in relation to Canada as a whole with respect to productive 
forested land is shown in Table 46. In 1945 Ontario possessed 17.1 p.c. of the Dominion 
total of forested land growing merchantable timber and 25.4 p.c. of the Dominion total 
producing young growth. 


Ownership of occupied forest lands is also shown in Table 46, which gives figures 
for the Dominion as well as for Ontario. It will be observed that in 1944 out of a 
total of 129,189 sq. miles in the Dominion under pulp and paper licenses, 55,717 sq. 
miles or 43.1 p.c. was in Ontario. Out of 65,039 sq. miles of forest land in private 
hands in the Dominion, only 8,211 sq. miles were in Ontario, which fact illustrates the 
general policy of the Province not to alienate the ownership of its forest lands. 
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GAME AND FISH 


(Fish and Wildlife Branch of the Department of Lands and Forests) 


Game Preserves 


Crown Game Preserves for the sanctuary of desirable types of game birds and 
animals were instituted in 1917. Since that time the number and areas have been 
extended till in 1932 there were sixty-one Crown Game Preserves covering three- 
quarter million acres and as at May, 1944, there were one hundred and twenty Crown 
Game Preserves covering an area of slightly more than six million acres. Table 47 
shows the location and areas of these preserves. 


Animals-—Birds 
Species: 
A list of the game and furbearing animals and game birds to be found in Ontario 
is given in Table 48. 


Protection: 

Our wild life natural resources form an important part of our economic structure. 
The fur trade has been closely allied to the development of the country and fur trapping 
is still extensively carried on. 


Good crops are obtained only where the insects are controlled. Migratory and 
non-migratory birds are the farmers’ best helpers in this work. 


The sportsman to-day is not so interested in the kill as in the chase, though his 
pleasure is increased when his efforts are rewarded. Hunting wild life is an incentive 
to mental relaxation and physical well-being. 


To protect our industries and pleasures certain restrictions have been placed on 
the destruction of wild animals and birds. These laws are enforced by Game Wardens 
who are frequently assisted by sportsmen interested in conservation. A statement of 
the cost of enforcing the laws is contained in Table 57 but it is to be remembered that 
this amount includes the cost of protecting fish and game. It is not possible to obtain 
the amount spent on game only. 


Propagation: 

To assist in the distribution of game birds throughout the Province, birds are 
released in areas where such game is scarce or unknown. Pheasant eggs are also 
distributed to interested persons in districts where these birds are scarce. A statement 
of birds and eggs distributed is given in Table 49. 


Foxes were first bred in captivity in Ontario in 1905. From 1920 to 1939 there 
was a rapid expansion of fur farming in the Province. In January, 1932, the animals 
stocked amounted to 28,862 of which 18,600 were foxes and 7,198 mink. Stocks 
increased until a high of 55,412 was reached in January, 1942. In 1945 there were 
16,506 foxes and 36,912 mink on hand. See Table 50. 


Table 51 shows the number of licensed fur farms by Counties or Districts. During 
the war years, 1942 to 1945, the numbers declined below the 1932 figure of 1,505, 
although in 1939 they had grown to 1,920. No doubt the scarcity of help has been 
responsible for some of these farms going out of business. 
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Trapping Licenses: 


Trapping licenses increased from 5,802 in 1932-33 to 13,570 in 1945-46. Details 


are to be found in Table 53. Higher prices for furs have stimulated greater activity in 
the industry. 


Pelts: 


Table 54 lists the number of pelts trapped each year during the years 1940 to 
1945, and the average number trapped during the periods 1932-34 and 1936-39. It 
also shows the number of ranch-raised pelts made available for the same vears. 


Reflecting the stimulus of higher prices, and typical of the industry, muskrat 
pelts to the number of 782,220 were trapped in the year ending March 31st, 1945, 
as against an average annual take of 405,287 in the period 1936-39. The value of 
trapped pelts averaged $1,485,873 annually in the period 1936-39 but increased to 
$5,138,127 in the fiscal year 1945. On fur farms, mink pelts increased to 58,539 in 
1945 as against 21,529 in the average year from 1936 to 1939. Silver or black foxes, 
on the contrary, declined from 30,352 to 22,085 in the same comparative period. The 
value of ranch-raised pelts was $1,852,084 in 1945 as against $933,903 in the average 
pre-war year. 


Fish Habitations 


Ontario has nine fishing areas including the Great Lakes, Georgian Bay, the North 
Channel and the Northern and Southern Inland waters. 


Commercial fishing is of considerable importance in Ontario’s economy. The 


Province takes first place in the value of fresh-water fish marketed annually. A list 
of fishing areas is to be found in Table 55. 


Species: 


Forty-one species of fish are to be found in Ontario’s waters (including varieties 
of each species)—some game-fish and others commercial. A list of species caught is 
given in Table 56. 


Protection: 


The Game and Fisheries Laws have been designed with a view to providing the 
greatest individual liberty consistent with the wise use of the resources involved. 


The amount of catch is limited according to the available supply and certain 
areas are Closed from time to time to allow the fish to thrive without interference and 
spread to other parts of the same lake or river. 


These laws are respected by a large majority of the citizens of the Province, 
but unfortunately we still have some who ignore legal restrictions and thereby take 
an unfair advantage of those who “play the game”. 


To administer and enforce the provisions of The Game and Fisheries Act a staff 
of field officers is maintained throughout the Province. These men are designated 
Overseers or Game Wardens and they are augmented by the assistance and co-operation 
of the Ontario Provincial Police as well as certain seasonal officers retained for varying 
periods to provide adequate patrol of certain waters during the spring and fall spawn- 
ing periods. 
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Interested sportsmen also play a large part in the work of protection. From time 
to time substantial numbers of sportsmen interested in conservation offer their ser- 
vices and are accepted as Deputy Game Wardens. The practical support and moral 
effect of this army of voluntary workers is of very great importance in preventing 
abuses of the privileges enjoyed by sportsmen. 


The cost of enforcing the Game and Fish laws is given in Table 57, which records 
that $238,596 was spent in 1944-45. It should be noted that this includes the cost of 
fish, animal and bird protection. It is not possible to allocate the amount chargeable 
to each division. 


Propagation and Distribution: 


During the regular open season there is a tremendous drain on our fish supply, 
particularly in districts readily accessible by car or motor boat. To overcome this 
condition a policy of conserving and restocking has been established. In the year 
1933 eighteen fish hatcheries were in operation and by 1939-40 they had been increased 
to twenty-six hatcheries and rearing stations. 


A list of hatcheries and rearing stations giving location and species propagated 
is given in Table 58. Commercial fishermen aid the hatcheries in the collection of 
eggs at spawning time. 


Eyed eggs and fish of varying sizes are planted in lakes and rivers considered 
suitable for the species. A summary of the fish planted will be found in Table 59. 
It will be noted that the yearly plant declined during the war years from 887 million 
in 1940 to 451.2 million in 1945. It is also interesting that roughly half the plantings 
are whitefish. Expenditures for this work are listed in Table 57. 


Commercial Operations: 


All commercial fishing is subject to license. Table 60 shows the number of licenses 
issued according to the type of operation. From 1932 to 1936 the numbers were on 
the increase but after that time they declined until they reached a low point in 1942, 
the number issued then being 1,693—70 below the 1932 issue. Since then the numbers 
have increased to 1,877 in 1944. 


Table 61 shows the quantities of the catch in 1932 and from 1939 to 1945 inclusive. 
A low point was reached in 1942, but in 1945 the catch had increased to 34,278,000 
pounds. The principal varieties marketed are lake trout, whitefish, yellow pickerel, 
blue pickerel, herring and perch. 


The value of the catch is shown in Table 62. In 1942 the catch was valued on 
a new, more equitable basis which produced a considerable increase in value for a 
smaller quantity of fish. This factor, combined with higher prices for fish and a larger 
catch, caused the 1945 catch to be valued at $6,483,675. 


Governmental Expenditures 


Expenditures for the work of the Department of Game and Fisheries have 
remained fairly constant during recent years, but in 1944-45 they increased to $638,765. 
It is noteworthy that the major items of expenditure are for control and regulation 
($238,596) and research and investigation ($222,760). This department is now 
operated as a branch of the Department of Lands and Forests. 


tn 
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MINERALS AND MINING 


Areas 


The chief locations of the minerals of Ontario are shown in Table 64. It is recog- 
nized that the quantities vary from what is known as occurrences to deposits. There 
may be districts in the province in which minerals are found but are not listed in the 
table above. This is due to the fact that the content is small and of small economic 
value. Some difficulty was experienced in ascertaining the areas from available 
records. 


Minerals 


The variety of minerals available in Ontario is exceptional. Nearly every economic 
mineral is produced with the exception of coal and tin. Ontario is the leading province 
in mineral production and has held that position since 1907. In 1940 Ontario produced 
49.4 p.c. of the Canadian total but in 1944 her production amounted to 43.4 p.c. 


The nickel-copper mines at Sudbury are world famous for their output of nickel 
and the proved reserves of nickel ore are estimated to be sufficient for world require- 
ments for years to come. Associated with these deposits are the rare metals of the 
platinum group, making this industry the largest producer in the world. 


Contributing to Ontario’s leadership in the country’s mineral production is the 
gold-mining industry which in 1944 produced 1.7 million ounces of fine gold or 59 p.c. 
of the Dominion’s total. 


Mining 


The progress in mining operations from 1932 to 1943 is reflected in Table 65. 
The number of mines, wells, quarries, etc., has increased from 5,196 in 1932 to 6,128 
in 1943, or by 17.9 p.c. Capital employed has shown a great increase from $244.2 
million to $426.4 million or by 74.6 p.c. The number of employees has grown from 
16,376 in 1932 to 33,516 in 1943, a gain of 104.7 p.c., and their salaries and wages 
have increased from $24.4 million to $67.7 million, or by sb Lio. p. cae lhe met 
value of the products shipped increased from $85.8 million in 1932 to $183.5 million 
in 1943, or by 94.4 p.c. The annual averages were: capital employed, $369.9 million; 
number of employees, 30,917; salaries and wages paid, $52.5 million; net value of 
the products shipped, $167 million. 


Production 


The total production of minerals by groups is shown in Table 66. There was an 
increase in the grand total from $97.6 million in 1931 to $216.7 million in 1945, a gain 
of 122.1 p.c. The peak year was 1941 when $269.8 million was produced. Included 
in the figures is an amount for the price of gold paid by the Canadian Mint in 
excess of the former price of $20.67 per ounce. 


The table records the minerals under four classifications, viz., metallics, non- 
metallics, structural materials and clay products. Metallics increased from $72.4 
million in 1931 to $159.2 million in 1945 or by 119.7 p.c.; non-metallic increased 
from $7.6 million to $10.9 million, or by 42.8 p.c.; structural materials increased 
from $12 million to $14.5 million, or by 20.7 p.c.; clay products declined from $3.5 
million to $3.1 million, or by 14.3 p.c. 
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Comparative Production 


The relative position of Ontario's mineral production is shown in Table 67, in 
which each mineral has been ranked according to value under the four main headings 
mentioned above for the years 1938 and 1939 and the four years 1942 to 1945. 


In the metallic group, gold still holds first place although its production has 
decreased since 1938 from $101.9 million to $62.6 million. Nickel stands in second 
place with an increase from $53.9 million to almost $62 million. Copper, in third 
position, has declined slightly from $30.4 million to $29.8 million. Platinum metals 
have shown a surprising increase from $8.9 million to $26.7 million or a threefold 
increase. Some metals, which were previously dormant, such as iron ore, magnesium, 
zinc and tungsten, are now being mined. 


In the non-metallic group, some minerals have shown large wartime increases, 
e.g., salt, gypsum, fluorspar, graphite and mica. 


The most noticeable increase in the structural materials group was in cement, 
which increased 35.4 p.c. in quantity and 49 p.c. in value between 1938 and 1945. 


In the clay products group, there was an increase in the total value during the 
period of 49.1 p.c. Face brick increased in quantity by 68.5 p.c. and in value from 
$704,669 to $1,649,575; whereas common brick declined in quantity by 50.3 p.c. and 
in value from $379,647 to $287,316. 


Government Expenditures 


The expenditures of the Ontario Department of Mines from the fiscal year 1931-32 
to the fiscal year 1944-45 are set forth in Table 68. These annual expenditures show 
considerable regularity, but it will be observed that in fiscal 1943 and 1944 large sums, 
amounting to $299,993 and $270,661 respectively were spent on promotion and 
development of the lignite deposits of the Province. 


Steep Rock Lake Development 


Canada has been largely dependent on the United States and Newfoundland for 
its supply of iron ore. The concentrations of iron-ore minerals which were discovered 
in the past required such expensive processing that it was uneconomical to work 
them. There was one exception, however. In Ontario, the Helen Mine, located in the 
Michipicoten area north of Lake Superior, produced nearly three million long tons of 
high-grade hematite ore between 1900 and 1918. In 1939 the New Helen Mine 
began producing a siderite ore which is sintered to bring it up to commercial grade. 
Production was about 450,000 tons in 1945. The Josephine Mine in the same area is 
producing a lump ore and some hematite. 


The most promising iron-ore body in course of development is that which lies on 
the hottom of Steep Rock Lake near Atikokan in Rainy River District. In 1937 
diamond drilling proved the existence of an ore body of 16,757,000 long tons and a 
probable ore body of 14,000,000 long tons. Tests showed that the deposit was of a 
quality equal or superior to that of the Vermilion iron range in Minnesota. 


The exploitation of the deposit involved the draining of Steep Rock Lake, which was 
a complicated engineering feat. The dewatering commenced on December 15th, 1943, 
and shipments of ore were first made in September, 1944. 
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Open-pit mining of the southern ore body followed the pumping and stripping 
operations. In 1945 shipments amounted to approximately 504,000 tons and in 1946 
to 826,000 tons. The ore is shipped via Superior, Wisconsin, and Port Arthur, Ontario, 
mostly to Lower Lake American ports for use in the United States. 


The Canadian, United States and Ontario Governments, as well as private 
interests, participated directly or indirectly in the financing of the undertaking. The 
Ontario Government, through the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, invested 
approximately $5,000,000 in power facilities. 


WATER-POWER RESOURCES 


Basic to the economy of Ontario are the ample supplies of low-cost electricity 
secured from the development of its water-power resources. Ontario’s developed 
hydro-electric resources have compensated for the lack of coal deposits within the 
Province. More than 97 p.c. of central station electric power is derived from water- 
power resources. Due to favourable climatic and hydrological features, Ontario’s 
water-power resources, abundantly provided in every part of the Province, are depend- 
able throughout the year. For the most part, also, they are easily developed due to 
advantageous topography and geological formation. 


Drainage Basins 


Ontario has nine principal drainage basins. See Table 69 for the list and the chief 
rivers in each basin. Each one is a source of water-power. Their individual poten- 
tialities are outlined in the following paragraphs. 


Hudson Bay Basin: 


The territory immediately tributary to Hudson Bay does not possess water- 
power resources commensurate with its area. The only large river in this region is 
the Severn which possesses possibly 75 p.c. of the power resources of the whole basin. 


James Bay Basin: 


The largest power resources are found upon the Abitibi and Mattagami Rivers, 
which, together with their tributaries, possess about 70 p.c. of the total resources of 
the basin. The total development which has taken place up to the present has been 
made on these two river systems and has contributed largely to the development of 
the Sudbury nickel mining area, of the Porcupine gold mining areas, and of the pulp 
and paper industry at Iroquois Falls, Smooth Rock Falls and Kapuskasing. 


Lake Winnipeg Basin: 


Lake of the Woods, Rainy Lake and Lac Seul are controlled as storage reservoirs 
to the benefit of the water-powers on the Winnipeg River and its principal tributary, 
the English River. More than 60 p.c. of the power resources of the basin are found on 
these two rivers. The principal power developments are at Fort Frances, located at 
the outlet of Rainy Lake, on the Seine River, at Kenora and Keewatin, located at the 
outlets of Lake of the Woods on the Wabigoon River and on the English River at the 
outlet of Lac Seul. The latter development supplies power to the Red Lake, Uchi and 
Pickle Crow mining districts while the others supply the pulp and paper industries at 
Fort Frances, Kenora and Dryden, also flour mills at Keewatin. 


. 
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Lake Superior Basin: 


The largest river is the Nipigon which issues from Lake Nipigon and, owing to 
that fact, possesses a remarkably uniform flow and contributes more than 50 p.c. 
of the power resources of the basin. Other water-powers of importance are found on 
tbe Kaministikwia, the Michipicoten and Montreal Rivers. Two developments on 
the Nipigon and one on the Kaministikwia account for more than 72 p.c. of the water- 
power installation in the basin. This power is transmitted to Port Arthur and Fort 
William and is there used for handling grain, pulp and paper production and in supply- 
ing the ordinary municipal, industrial and domestic requirements of these two cities. 
In addition power is supplied to operate gold mines in the Geraldton area and the 
iron operations at Steep Rock Lake. Notable developments have recently been made 
on the Michipicoten and Montreal Rivers from whence power is transmitted to the 
city of Sault Ste. Marie and adjacent territory. 


Lake Huron Basin: 


The St. Mary River, draining Lake Superior into Lake Huron, is an international 
stream with considerable power capacity which is shared with the United States. 
The available power has been largely developed and is utilized in the steel and pulp 
and paper mills at Sault Ste. Marie. 


Lake Erie Basin: 


The territory tributary to Lake Erie is completely outside the Laurentian for- 
mation. It is largely cleared of forest cover and the water-power resources are com- 


paratively small. Many small sites have been developed in connection with local 
industries. 


Lake Ontario Basin: 


There is one outstanding feature—Niagara Falls on the Niagara River. This has 
the largest power potentialities of any site in Canada but, owing to the necessity of 
maintaining the scenic attraction, the diversion of water for power purposes has been 
restricted by international treaty. The diversion permitted to Canada is fully utilized 
by the large hydro-electric stations at Niagara Falls and Queenston on the Niagara 
River and at DeCew Falls on the Welland Canal, whose installations total more 
than 1,150,000 horse-power. Next to the Niagara River, the Trent Canal System 
possesses the most important water-power resources of the basin. 


St. Lawrence River Basin: 


The greatest source of power is on the St. Lawrence River itself. Nearly two 
million horse-power may be developed in this reach of the river, one-half of which 
belongs to Ontario. 


Ottawa River Basin: 


Almost 70 p.c. of the power resources in the Ontario part.of the basin consist of 
the Province’s share of the power-on the inter-provincial portion of the Ottawa River. 
The largest power installations are found at Chaudiere Falls where the power is used 
for the supply of the city of Ottawa and for local pulp and paper mills and at Chats 
Falls, from whence the power is transmitted to Toronto. Considerable power has 
been developed on the Montreal and Matabitchouan Rivers for use in the Cobalt and 
Kirkland Lake mining areas. 
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Power Available and Systems Installed 


A summary of the estimated available power and installed power in the various 
drainage basins as at September 1st, 1931, and November 1st, 1945, is shown in Table 
70. The totals of available power for 1945 include the total potential power possibilities 
of the Niagara River, but the figures for 1931 include only the amount of power in the 
Niagara River equivalent to the diversion of water (36,000 c.f.s.) permitted by treaty 
at that time. 


In considering the totals in Table 70 the error should not be made of deducting 
the installed power from the available power to ascertain the power remaining un- 
developed. Studies have indicated that throughout the country installed power is, 
in general, about 30 p.c. greater than the corresponding six months’ power. 


Table 71 shows the hydraulic turbine horse-power in Ontario and Canada from 
1930 to 1945. During these years Ontario’s share has fallen from 34.1 p.c. of the 
Canadian total to 26 p.c., as power sites have been developed on a large scale in other 
provinces. Turbine installation in Ontario, as at December 31st, 1945, was 2,673,290 
h.p. This figure is far short of the possible ultimate turbine installation which is 
estimated at between nine and ten million horsepower. See Table 72. Ontario 
possessed, as at January 1st, 1946, approximately 668 h.p. of turbine installation per 
1,000 of population. The turbine installation applying to central electric stations, 
pulp and paper mills, and other industries is shown in Table 73. 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 


Although in a few instances municipalities favourably situated with respect to 
local water-powers acting individually, and in other cases large industrial plants, 
provide their own power, the outstanding feature of electrical supply in Ontario is the 
‘Hydro’, created in 1907 and now owned co-operatively by some 900 municipalities 
and operated for them under the administration of The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario. It is noteworthy also that the power supplies of this organization 
are derived entirely from water-power. The Commission now owns and operates 
fifty-five hydro-electric plants varying in size from small plants of a few hundred 
horse-power to the great Queenston-Chippawa development on the Niagara River 
of more than one-half million horse-power, and aggregating a normal plant capacity 
of 1,719,000 horse-power. In addition, the Commission purchases in wholesale blocks 
of power, chiefly from hydro-electric developments in Quebec, 953,000 horse-power, 
thus putting to profitable use in Ontario a total of 2,672,000 horse-power. In 1945 
the total electrical energy generated and purchased by the Commission was 12,488 
million kilowatt-hours giving the organization a position among the pre-eminent 
electricity supply undertakings of the world. See Table 74. 


The Hydro administers its generating plants under five main groups or systems. 
The generating capacity and total output of each unit in each system is shown in 
Table 75. 


This table also lists the power purchased from sources outside the Province 
and the name of the company selling the power to The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario. The table shows that nearly all purchased power comes from 
Quebec. During the fiscal year 1944-45, Hydro purchased 4,009 million kilowatt-hours 
of energy. This represents about one-half of the total power produced in Ontario 
during that time. 
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Hydro service involves three distinct fields of operation: 


a 


1. The co-operative municipal field which covers the provision of electric power 
and its supply in wholesale quantities to individual municipalities and to large 
industrial consumers. The Commission in performing this function is acting 
as trustee for the municipalities. In the case of cities, towns, many villages 
and suburban areas, retail distribution of power, provided by the Commission 
in wholesale quantities, is, in general, conducted by individual local municipal 
utility commissions under the general supervision of The Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario. 


These co-operating municipalities had at the end of 1945 plant worth 
$106,346,000 and an equity in the Power Commission’s property of $75,002,000. 
Their total assets were valued at $221,284,000 and their total liabilities includ- 
ing debenture debt at only $16,278,000. See Table 81. 


2. Rural distribution field, which covers the distribution of electricity to con- 
sumers in rural districts. For such areas the Commission not only provides 
the power at wholesale rate, but also attends to all physical and financial 
operations connected with the distribution of power at retail to the consumers. 


As part of the Pectin Government’s policy of assistance to agriculture, 
grants-in-aid amounting to 50 p.c. of the capital cost of transmission lines and 
equipment for the supply of power in rural operating areas are made. In 
addition the Government guarantees the Commission against loss due to the 
fixing of a maximum service charge or its reduction or removal. As a result 
of the latter policy, the rate schedule was simplified in 1945 and to-day all 
rural consumers wherever located in the province pay identically for the same 
class of service and the same use of energy. The benefits from provincial 
assistance are thus apportioned where they will do the most good: namely, 
to the farmer in sparsely settled and less fertile farming areas where, because 
of these conditions, electrical service is necessarily more costly to provide. 


The assistance given by the Government towards the erection of trans- 
mission lines from 1931 to 1945 is shown in Table 83. 


The outbreak of war curtailed the programme of this work, which in 
1938-39 involved the expenditure of $3,030,000. In 1944-45 activity was 
resumed on a large scale again and $1,310,000 was spent. This increased to 
$1,680,000 in 1945-46. 


Table 80 shows the figures relating to rural eletecit service. It will be 
observed that in the ten-year period between 1936 and 1945 the number of 
miles of primary transmission line increased from 10,808 to 22,309, a gain of 
106.4 p.c., and the number of consumers increased from 73,614 to 159,608, 
a°o4in Ole 6,.3 "ore. 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commission has undertaken a five-year plan, 
commencing in 1946, which has as its objective the construction of 7,329 miles 
of line in rural areas, and the addition of 57,904 new rural consumers, of whom 
farmers will constitute the majority with a total of 32,167. 


At the completion of the programme, it is expected that the following 
equipment will have been installed by the consumers: 
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RANGES 2, Seer ee Oe 18,800 Radiostanen: 28. coke 95,500 
Washersi7 ait’ 4404 8 58,500 Grainjerinders.,. §..... 5,450 
Water hea tersunc tae «cf ee 6,950 Milking machines..... 3,190 
Lip Steet yts. ja. kis donee alee 90,000 Water pumps. 4a, 7,400 
Retrigerators.: Weta 24,600 Milkecoolers.. pa. wear 2,300 


3. Northern Ontario Properties, which include the power generating plants, 
transmission and distributing systems in the northern part of the Province, 
serving the mining districts. At the end of 1945 these Properties represented 
an investment of $54,049,000, had reserves of $21,704,000 and had annual 
revenues of almost $6,000,000. 


Financial Statistics 


In Tables 76 to 83 are given certain tabulations relating to Ontario’s Hydro 
undertaking, chiefly compiled from the Annual Reports of the Commission, and 
covering the period 1930 to 1945 with, in some cases, data for certain earlier years. 

The capital investment over all the Hydro systems in 1945 was $521,644,000, 
an increase of 26.1 p.c. since 1936. Provincial advances reached a maximum in 1932 
at $189,635,000 but repayments reduced the amount outstanding to $94,847,000 in 
1945. Reserves had grown to $382,288,000, an increase of 131 p.c. since 1936; and 
revenues had risen to $51,447,000, an increase of 74 p.c. since 1936. 


Consumption and Rates 


The average use of electricity by domestic consumers has become a recognized 
criterion of the standard of living. In Ontario cities the average monthly consumption 
by this group has now passed the 200 kilowatt-hour mark. If all urban communities 
are considered, the average monthly consumption in 1944 was 190 kilowatt-hours. 
These rates compare with an average residential use of 100 kilowatt-hours per month 
in the United States. 


The average cost per kilowatt-hour of electricity in 1944 to the domestic consumers 
in 323 Ontario urban municipalities was 1.15 cents. For commercial lighting in the 
same municipalities, the average cost per kilowatt-hour was 1.39 cents. 


It is noteworthy that the average monthly consumption by domestic users is 
increasing. From 1935 to 1944 it rose from 146 kilowatt-hours to 194 kilowatt-hours. 
With the declining rates the average monthly bill in 1944 was only $2.23 as compared 
with $2.19 in 1935. Commercial users have also increased their average monthly 
consumption from 364 kilowatt-hours in 1935 to 559 kilowatt-hours in 1944, with an 
inciease in their average monthly bill from $7.35 to only $7.77. 


Export of Power 


Surplus power generated on the Niagara River is exported to the United States 
by The Hydro-Electric Power Commission and the Canadian Niagara Power Company. 
In 1945 the Commission exported 1,515 million killowatt-hours and the Company 
exported 422 million kilowatt-hours. The Ontario and Minnesota Power Company 
also exported 38 million kilowatt-hours from its plant. 
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VI. CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Rank 


On the basis of gross and net values of production, the construction industry in 
Ontario competes with forestry for fourth place, following after the manufacturing 
industry, agriculture and mining. The industry in Ontario represents 40 p.c. of the 
Dominion total, based on a comparison of number of employees, salaries and wages 
paid, cost of materials used and value of work performed. See Table 84. 


Value 


Government restrictions, necessitated by the war, reduced the volume of private 
construction in the 1940-45 period, but the industry is now operating at a high level 
to make up the deficiencies. 


Two tables reveal the trend during the last eight years. 


1. VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
(Ontario) 


Thousands of Dollars 


1030 es ae, ee $ 82,605 1S eae Bere $ 83,025 
RSE ihe eens o's 146,806 194A ec tautt Snake 111,742 
LOA aa te eee 145,599 LFS 7 a eset ra tee 151,856 
iS 2 ha naar ge 108,679 1946 Se eiees oar. 252,189 


2. VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 


(Ontario) 
Thousands of Dollars 
LOA ORE took in, 8 $ 53,593 1.94.3) Al ate $ 35,199 
LOA em ene ek wiles 635155 19044 are eee 46,793 
LOADS we at i 48 897 145 ee Sea: 79,568 
104 65 ee $150,475 


As piece figures show the work immediately contemplated during the period, 
the actual accomplishment for two years may be seen in Table 84, which compares 
1945 with 1939 and Ontario with the Dominion. The value of new construction in the 
Province declined from $98,244,000 in 1939 to $91,863,000 in 1945, but the value of 
additions, alterations and repairs rose from $46,585,000 to $58,624,000. 


The type of construction work changed in the two years under review. Building 
construction (with which is associated the work of the building trades) increased from 
$63,042,000 to $91,551,000, and this increase took place in residential and industrial 
construction. On the other hand, engineering works, such as are undertaken by public 
authorities, declined in the ahoated from $58,513,000 to $19,855,000. 


In 1945 there were 10,582 dwelling units completed in Ontario as compared with 
47,356 for the Dominion. Of these 6,993 were in urban areas and 3,589 in rural areas. 
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Publicly-Assisted House-Building 


Government aid to private house-building in Canada dates back only some 
twelve years. With the exception of certain loans for housing purposes made by the 
Dominion Government to the provinces after World War I, the Dominion Housing 
Act of 1935 marked the first Federal measure specifically devoted to assist in financing 
the building of new homes by private organizations and individuals. This legislation 
was followed by other measures, the National Housing Act of 1938, the creation of 
Wartime Housing Limited in 1941, the Veterans’ Land Act of 1942, a revised National 
Housing Act in 1944, and the Central Mortgage and Housing Act of 1945. 

The last named Act set up the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation to 
administer the National Housing Act of 1944. The Corporation is under the Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction and Supply. 

The results achieved by these housing acts have been as follows: 


LENDING UNDER Housine Acts 


No. of No. of Amount 
Loans Housing Units of Loans 
$ 000 
Dominion Housing Act, 1935 
(Oct#ig 935 tolyubyn3il; 4938)a8). ¢ 3,083 4,899 19,619 
National Housing Act, 1938, 
(Aug. 1, 1938 to Jan. 31, 194) oh inn LO.025 21,414 67,519 
National Housing Act, 1944! 
(Feb. 1, 1945 to Sept. 30, 1946).... 11,664 ieee nfl 73,518 


Wartime Housing Limited built, from April 1, 1941 to September 30, 1946, 
23,924 housing units at a cost of $85,447,000 and spent in addition on land, improve- 
ments, etc. $18,119,000. 

Salaries and Wages 


Table 85 gives the same information as Table 84 for Ontario only and for the years 
1357, 1939 and 1941 to 1945, 
Indicative of the trend of wages and salaries is the fact that, while the number of 


workers declined from 52,338 in 1939 to 35,066 in 1945, the wages and salaries paid 
increased from $56,917,000 to $59,706,000. From these figures may be determined 


the average annual salaries and wages paid to the workers in the industry. 


Average Average Average Average 

Annual Annual Annual Annual 

Wages Salary Wages = Salary 
NS Oe Maa Ee cial DOL ss $1,340 LYS eee eee $1,607 $1,611 
EOE [a atty £. gieve) 4\! 1,350 1,481 TOA Sei 1,687 1,714 
1 A OER ES fae 15505 eves 14S) Foe eee 1,844 Vee 


The annual wages increased in the period by 81.3 p.c. and the annual salary 
increased by 31.1 p.c. 

According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics the hourly wage rates for con- 
struction industry workers in Canada increased Dyes le ite troun 1039tto 1015. er he 
reasons for the greater percentage increase in the annual earnings are that seasonal 
unemployment was reduced and so was the average time lost in changing jobs. There 
was also the general practice of upgrading unskilled workers in order to hold them 
on the job. 


1Under this Act, Housing Enterprises Limited was formed by a group of Canadian life insurance 
companies in September, 1945, to embark upon low-cost housing projects. Rising prices have checked 
their programme in 1947, 
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VII. SURVEY OF PRODUCTION 


When surveying Canada’s accomplishments, her nine provinces are often com- 
pared, although they are not, in fact, comparable in every respect. In size, accessi- 
bility, history, geography, natural resources, population and racial predominance they 
are severally different. Because nature has generously endowed Ontario with many 
advantages, it is but natural that the Province should contribute such a large propor- 
tion of the total production of the Dominion. 


The term production refers to such processes as the growing of crops, the mining 
of metals and minerals, the catching of fish, the conversion of water-power into elec- 
trical current, the building of structures and manufacturing. The activities of the 
transport, trade, finance, government and service groups are entirely excluded. 


Primary production includes agriculture, forestry, fisheries, trapping, mining and 
electric power, while construction, custom and repair and manufacturing are classified 
under secondary production. 


Gross production for Ontario and Canada in 1939 and 1944 is shown in Table 86 
and similarly net production is shown in Table 87. By gross production is meant the 
total value of all the individual commodities produced under the specified headings. 
Net production is computed by deducting from the gross production the cost of mate- 
rials, fuel, purchased electricity, and process supplies consumed in the production 
process. 


Whether a comparison with the other provinces is made on the basis of gross or 
net production, Ontario contributes the major share of the Dominion total. In 1939 
Ontario contributed 43.9 p.c. of the gross value of production of the Dominion; in 
1944 the percentage had fallen slightly to 42.6. In the case of net production, the 
percentages were: 1939, 42.3; 1944, 40.1. 


In terms of net production, Quebec contributed 28.2 p.c. of the total in 1944 and 
British Columbia contributed 8.1 p.c: Thus Ontario and Quebec together are respon- 
sible for slightly more than two-thirds of the net production of the Dominion. 


In 1939 manufactures contributed 53.2 p.c. of the total net value of production 
in Ontario, but the figure rose to 67.6 p.c. in 1944 as a result of the vastly increased 
output of war materials. In 1944 the net value of manufactures represented 51 p.c. 
of the Dominion total, a reduction from 54.8 p.c. in 1939. For many years Ontario has 
produced more than 50 p.c. of the total net value of Canadian manufactures. 

The economic utilization of capital and labour with which Ontario has achieved 
this remarkable position in manufacturing makes it the more admirable. In 1939, as 
an illustration, Ontario used only 48.3 p.c. of the capital and 48.5 p.c. of the employees 
engaged in Canada for manufacturing, but as has been noted, produced 54.8 p.c. of 
the net value of manufacturing production of Canada. Previous and subsequent 
vears show similar experiences. 


On a per capita basis for net value of production, Ontario also leads the other 
provinces. 

In 1943 the net value of production per capita in Ontario was $669 as compared 
with $628 per capita in British Columbia, the next highest province, and $536 per 
capita for the Dominion as a whole. 

It may be noted here that the Ontario Bureau of Statistics and Research is 
developing for the Trade and Industry Branch of the Department of Planning and 
Development a new system of recording industrial statistics for Ontario which, it is 
hoped, will be more current and informative. 
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THE ONTARIO RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


The Foundation had its inception in 1928. Subscriptions from industria] cor- 
porations, which were equalled by the Province of Ontario, put it on a firm footing 
during the first five years. The Foundation is directed by a Board of Governors drawn 
from the business world and the universities. The laboratories, library and administtra- 
tive facilities are located at 43-47 Queen’s Park, Toronto. 


Income is derived from the investment of the subscriptions, which were received 
during the initial years, and from fees for professional services rendered. Both jn 
relation to Government and industry, services are supplied at as close to cost as pos- 
sible. The Foundation continues to operate within the income received from invest- 
ments and payments for services rendered. 


Research work and investigations are carried on: 


(a) to improve methods of manufacturing 
(b) to develop uses of natural products 
(c) to better farm conditions 

(d) for scientific research. 


The work of the Ontario Research F oundation is carried on under the following 
departments of industrial and agricultural research: 


Agriculture, Pathology and Bacteriology 
Biochemistry 

Chemistry 

Engineering and Metallurgy 

Textiles 


The annual reports give detailed accounts of researches in these fields. 


In the industrial field, special laboratories are made available to firms or groups 
of firms for the conduct of research in particular fields. These facilities are designed, 
particularly, to assist smaller firms which cannot maintain independent research 
laboratories. During the war years the activities of the Research Foundation kept 
pace with changing conditions and the demands of industry, agriculture and the 
Services. 


In the agricultural field, the Foundation is concentrating on the soil, flora and 
climatic characteristics of the Province in order to provide the necessary basic data for 
land settlement and colonization. 


In spite of the stability and steady growth of the Foundation, it is still inadequate 
in relation to the national resources and the industrial development of the Province. 
The growth of research associations in Britain, twenty-four in number, and the public 
and private research facilities of the United States supply a comparison. 


During the first five years of its existence, one fifth of the total subscriptions 
pledged by industrial organizations was paid into the Foundation’s funds annually. 
The Province of Ontario contributed an equal amount. These funds were invested to 


provide revenue with which to carry on the services of the Foundation. The invest- 
ments, reserves and annual income from 1932 to 1945 are shown in Table 88. 


Investment income reached a high point in 1940 at $183,632. Owing to the steady 
fall in interest rates and the maturing of securities, this amount had fallen to $152,978 
in 1945, a decrease of 16.7 p.c. 
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Fees for professional services increased considerably during the war years reaching 
a peak of $285,259 in 1944. Fees for testing were partially responsible for this increase. 
The Foundation is not primarily a testing laboratory, and desires to increase its efforts 
in industrial and agricultural research. The growth in the number of fellowships pro- 
vided shows promising progress in this direction. 


Royalties were first received in 1936, and arose from the generosity of a manu- 
facturer interested in the development of a special steel for use in ball mills, who 
agreed to pay the Foundation a small royalty based on the tonnage of steel used for 
this purpose. Since that time the Foundation has acquired various patents, which 
produce annual royalties. In 1945 the amount received was $2,341. 


Gross income rose from $218,920 in 1932 to a wartime peak of $438,390 in 1944. 
Investments at cost were $3,916,497 at the end of 1945, and depreciation and invest- 
ment reserves amounted to $318,030. 


MANUFACTURING 


Ontario maintains a manufacturing production roughly equal to that of the 
remainder of the Dominion. This is no new development for as long ago as 1880 
the proportion was 51 p.c. In Table 89 will be found figures relating to the whole 
manufacturing industry of the Province from 1932 to 1943 inclusive. This period 
reflects the recovery from the depths of the depression to the peak of wartime activity. 
Since money values changed in the period, comparisons may be made to better advan- 
tage of the number of establishments in existence and number of employees. There 
were 9,400 manufacturing firms in 1932 as against 10,587 in 1943 and 227,959 employees 
in 1932 as agairist 570,017 in 1943. 


The chief divisions of the manufacturing industry are based on the raw materials 
which they process. They are: animal, chemical, iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
non-metallic minerals, textile, vegetable, wood and paper and miscellaneous. Statistics 
relating to these broad divisions may be found in Table 90, covering the years 1932, 
1937, 1939 and 1941-43. 


The diversification of Ontario’s manufacturing industry, as may be seen from 
Table 91, is not less remarkable than its volume of production. Consequently the 
industry as a whole, barring catastrophic economic disturbances such as experienced 
in the early thirties, is extraordinarily stable. Of equal importance is the secure 
market it affords for the produce of the prime industries. 


The net value of production from manufactures includes dairy factories, sawmills, 
pulp and paper mills, pulp processing and certain mineral industries which are some- 
times included with the prime industries. 


The Manufacture of Iron and Steel Products in Ontario 


It is said that to-morrow will be the era of plastics, yet it is questionable that 
anything will ever facilitate the progress of man quite as much as iron and steel have 
+n the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Our plows and tractors, ships of the sea and 
air, skyscrapers and bridges, locomotives, automobiles, heating and plumbing systems, 
refrigerators, and thousands of diverse and equally important utilities characterize 
modern life. It is almost safe to say that there is no human activity which is not 
done better, directly or indirectly, because of some iron or steel product. 


Ontario produces between 50 and 60 p.c. of the net values from iron and steel 
products manufactured in Canada. As far as agricultural implements, automobiles 


‘ 
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and their supplies, and bicycles are concerned, Ontario may be considered the sole 
producer for in each case it is responsible for more than 95 p.c. of the total. In fact 
with the exception of railway rolling-stock and shipbuilding and supplies, Ontario 
has no serious competition from the other provinces, for its production in every classi- 
fication of iron and steel is equal to or greater than their combined production. 


The growth of the iron and steel manufacturing industry in Ontario since 1932 has 
been phenomenal. Table 91. While the net value of production would ordinarily be 
the safest basis of comparison, years subsequent to 1935 are not exactly comparable 
to previous vears because of a change in the manner of calculating the net value. The 
changed method tends to show the earlier figures too high, but even overlooking this 
discrepancy the degree of increase is nothing short of + Surrdei es It must not be 
overlooked of course, that the period 1941-43 reflects the strong impetus of an increas- 
ing war effort. 


A more reliable measure of the increased production of the iron and steel manu- 
facturing industry is presented by the number of employees engaged. Table 90. 
This type of comparison is not affected by the fluctuating purchasing power of the 
dollar. Employment in iron and steel trades increased from 44,735 persons in 1932 to 
222,680 in 1943, or by almost five times. 


Ontario holds her leadership in iron and steel production by virtue of position 
rather than by natural resources. Until 1939, Ontario had not developed to any extent 
iron ore deposits of commercial value. In that year the Helen Mine in the Michipicoten 
district with the aid of a subsidy from the Province came into production. The reserves 
are estimated at 60,000,000 tons of iron carbonate rather high in sulphur and therefore 
requiring roasting to fit it for use in the blast furnace. A large body of high-grade ore 
at Steep Rock Lake near Atikokan is being developed. See section on Mining. 


Ontario’s chief supply of iron ore comes from the Mesabi Range of Minnesota, 
and coal conveniently comes from the Pennsylvania coal fields. 


The Manufacture of Vegetable Products 


The manufacture of vegetable products was Ontario’s second most important 
manufacturing industry until 1942, when non-ferrous metal products took second rank. 
Table 91. With the notable exception of rubber goods (which account for between 
20 and 25 p.c. of the total net value), coffee, tea and spices, the manufacture of vege- 
table products depends heavily upon supplies native to Canada. Food products for 
human and animal consumption constitute the bulk of production. Ontario’s manu- 
facture of vegetable products exceeds the combined production of the other eight 
provinces. 


The influence of war production is evident in the increased value of production 
occurring between 1939 and 1943, which increase amounted to over $55,000,000. 
Ordinarily, however, the manufacture of vegetable products does not vary greatly 
from year to year. 


The stability of the industry may be measured by the fluctuations in the number 
of employees engaged in it. From the low point of 35,800 persons in 1932 the numbers 
rose to 56,520 in 1943. This increase of 57.9 p.c. may be contrasted with an increase 
of 150 p.c. in the total numbers engaged in manufacturing industries in the same 
two years. 
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The Manufacture of Wood and Paper Products 


In order of net values, Ontario’s fourth most important manufacturing industry 
is the production of wood and paper products. Table 90. Ontario produces between 
35 and 40 p.c. of Canada’s net value arising from these products. Although there is 
wide diversification within the wood and paper manufacturing industry, the manu- 
factured products of pulp and paper, together with printing, publishing and book- 
binding represent almost one-half of the net values produced in Ontario. 


While the manufacture of wood and paper products shows no such outstanding 
increase as that which appears in the iron and steel manufacturing industry, there was 
a remarkable rise between 1939 and 1943. Table 91. The pulp and paper industry 
which plays such an important part in our peace time foreign trade balance, shows an 
increase of 57.9 p.c. The overall increase was 61.6 p.c. 


A comparison between 1939 and 1943 reveals that the overall increase in the net 
value of production, amounting to 61.6 p.c. of the 1939 production, has been accom- 
plished by an increase of 23.1 p.c. in the number of employees engaged. Table 90. 


The Manufacture of Non-Ferrous Metal Products 


Ontario normally manufactures over 60 p.c. of Canada’s non-ferrous metal prod- 
ucts. In 1943 the Province’s output of aluminum and miscellaneous non-ferrous metal 
products each exceeded 90 p.c. of the Canadian total. Non-ferrous metal smelting 
and refining was 34 p.c. of the total, electrical apparatus and supplies 76.3 p.c., brass 
and copper products 63.9 p.c., and jewellery and silverware, and white metal alloys 
respectively 71.7 p.c. and 82.5 p.c. 


This group of industries became the second largest manufacturing group, in terms 
of net product, in Ontario in 1942, with an output valued at $210,264,000. Table 91. 
In 1943 this had grown to $227,501,000, of which electrical supplies constituted 45 Dace 
and brass and copper products 22.9 p.c. 


In 1939 non-ferrous metal smelting and refining was the most important single 
industry in Ontario, producing net values of more than $44,600,000. The electrical 
apparatus and supplies industry was second with almost $37,000,000 and the auto- 
mobile industry was third with $33,500,000. The concentration on the production of 
war materials changed this order of rank, and in 1943, the industry had fallen to 
thirteenth place. Table 91. 


The Manufacture of Textiles and Textile Products 


The most important branch of the textile manufacturing industry in Ontario is 
hosiery and knitted goods. Table 91. This branch alone accounted for $22,504,000 
or more than 17 p.c. of the total net value of textile manufacturing in the Province in 
1943. Men’s factory-made clothing, women’s factory-made clothing, woollen cloth, 
cotton yarn and cloth, silk and artificial silk and woollen yarn in that order were next 
in importance, collectively producing 55 p.c. of the total net value. 


Ontario was responsible for 56 p.c. of hosiery and knitted goods, 73 p.c. of woollen 
yarn, 99 p.c. of carpets, mats and rugs, 82 p.c. of cordage, rope and twine, and 65 Dc 
of cotton and woollen waste produced in Canada. In the aggregate the net value of 
production from Ontario’s textile manufacturing industry was equivalent to 39.5 p.c. 
of Canada’s total. 
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The textile manufacturing industry like many other industries received a great 
impetus from war demands. Some articles which were produced in small quantity 
before the war had more than doubled in terms of net values by 1943. Table 91. 
Awnings, tents and sails increased by 163 p.c., cotton and jute bags by 90 p.c., fabric 
gloves and mittens by 164 p.c., oiled and waterproof clothing by 372 p.c. and certain 
cotton textiles by 153 p.c. There were also increases of 81 p.c. in men’s factory-made 
clothing, 108 p.c. in women’s factory-made clothing, 113 p.c. in silk and artificial silk 
goods, 94 p.c. in woollen cloth, 90 p.c. in certain woollen goods, 49 p.c. in woollen yarn 
and 29 p.c. in hosiery and knitted goods. 


In the manufacture of textiles and textile products as in other divisions of manu- 
facturing, the increased production measured in terms of the ‘‘number of employees”’ 
engaged is considerably less than the ‘‘dollar increase’. The number of employees is 
undoubtedly a more satisfactory guide, but on the other hand may be quite misleading 
where improved machine methods have been recently introduced, or where a particu- 
larly depressed industry has recovered normal operation. The net value of production 
shows an increase of 75 p.c. whereas the number of employees engaged has risen only 
22 p.c. between 1939 and 1943. Firms manufacturing woollen and cotton goods, men’s 
and women’s factory-made clothing and silk goods show notable increases in the 
number of employees on their payrolls. 


The Manufacture of Animal Products 


In 1939 the manufacture of animal products accounted for only 6.7 p.c. of the 
total net value of manufactured products in Ontario. Table 90. Ontario, however, 
produced 43.2 p.c. of Canada’s total net production in this respect. In the important 
division of leather tanneries and condensed milk Ontario was responsible for 87 p.c. 
and 89 p.c. respectively. The manufacture of butter and cheese and the slaughtering 
and meat packing industries, nevertheless, lead the list in the net value of production. 
The net value of butter and cheese produced amounted to $14,644,948, and slaughter- 
ing and meat packing to $13,647,446, representing respectively 44 p.c. and 47 p.c. of 
the net value of Canadian production. 


Although comparison of production values of 1943 with earlier years shows 
substantial increases in the manufacture of animal products the rises are relatively 
small compared to the changes brought about by the war in some branches of manu- 
facturing. The manufacture of animal products like the manufacture of vegetable 
products has an inherent stability which is not easily disturbed. One reason, of course, 
is that both of these branches of manufacturing are dependent upon the ability of 
agriculture to anticipate their requirements. Another is the stable nature of the market 
for their produce, which, excluding new export markets, does not permit of accelerated 
exploitation. This is evident by the percentage rise of the net value of 1943 production 
over 1939 which amounts to only 49.4 p.c. (Table 91) compared with a rise of, say, 320 
p.c. in the net value of iron and steel manufactured products, or 124 p.c. in non-ferrous 
metal products. 


The relatively small increase of 14 p.c. between 1939 and 1943 in the number of 
employees engaged in the manufaeture of animal products is further evidence of the 
stability of these industries. Table 90. A similar characteristic is to be found in 
the manufacture of vegetable products where the percentage increase of employees is 
also 14 p.c., which is in sharp contrast to the 193 p.c. increase in iron and steel 
manufacturing. 
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The Manufacture of Chemicals and Chemical Products 


Ontario produced 31 p.c. of the net value of chemicals and chemical products 
manufactured in Canada in 1943. It was responsible for 58 p.c. of the medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations, 45 p.c. of the acids, alkalies and salts, 78 p.c. of the 
soaps, washing compounds, etc., 84 p.c. of printing and writing inks and 69 p.c. of the 
toilet preparations. 

The most noteworthy change between 1939 and 1943 in this branch of manufac- 
turing appears in the increased net value of miscellaneous chemical products, which 
was about eight times greater. Table 91. This results from the increase of explosives 
under this classification. Acids, alkalies and salts rose 79 p.c., toilet preparations 
201 p.c., fertilizers 112 p.c. and medicinal preparations 73 p.c. It is interesting to 
note hate medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations which ranked first in 1939 had 
fallen to third place by 1943, having been passed by miscellaneous chemical products 
and acids, alkalies and salts in that eee The number of employees increased in the 
same period from 11,726 to 32,137 and the capital invested from $85,757,000 to 
$330,566,000. 


The Manufacture of Non-Metallic Mineral Products 


While the manufacture of non-metallic mineral products is responsible for less 
than 5 p.c. of Ontario’s total net value from manufacturing production, it is neverthe- 
less a most important branch of manufacturing and one which will assume greater 
importance. Ontario produced in 1943 approximately 55 p.c. of the total net value 
of Canadian production of manutactured non-metallic mineral products. 


To mention specific products, it is found that Ontario’s share of the Dominion 
total was: abrasives, 92 p.c.; cement, 38 p.c.; clay products from imported clay, 96 p.c.; 
coke and gas products, 54 p.c.; glass aeutalbesiss D2 DiC Salt, 04, p.c™ stone OU wre: 


The wartime increase in the net value of production from 1939 to 1943 in the 
manufacture of non-metallic mineral products was 100 p.c. Table 90. A large part of 
this increase is attributable to the remarkable expansion of abrasive products where 
the net value of production increased by more than $15,861,000 or a four fold increase. 
While substantial increases appear throughout this industry, the rise in glass, asbestos 
products, and salt is particularly noteworthy. 

The number of employees engaged in the manufacture of non-metallic mineral 
products increased 36 p.c. between 1939 and 1943. Table 90. 


The Manufacture of Miscellaneous Products 


The most important division included under the miscellaneous section of manu- 
factures is the production of scientific and professional equipment of which Ontario’s 
output is responsible for 91 p.c. of the Canadian net value produced. Brooms, 
brushes and mops, mattresses and springs, motion pictures, automobile accessories, 
artificial ice, toys, sporting goods, buttons and fountain pens and pencils all turned 
out products with a net value of more than $1,000,000. 

Between 1939 and 1943 the miscellaneous group of manufactures reflects the 
typical trend of the whole manufacturing industry showing over 178 p.c. increase in 
the aggregate net value of production. Table 91. Scientific and professional equipment 
showed an increase of 436 Dc 

Between 1939 and 1943 the number of employees engaged in these various indus- 
tries increased from 7,051 to 17,274 or by 145 p.c., and the capital invested increased 
from $23,662,000 to $85,390,000, or by 261 p.c. 
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VIII. RETAIL TRADE 


RETAIL MERCHANDISE TRADE 


Volume of Sales 


The most recent comprehensive survey of retail trading establishments in Canada 
was made in 1941 at the time of the Dominion Census. The volume of retail trade 
transacted through stores was then valued at $3,440,902,000, of which 40.9 p.c. or 
$1,406,977,000 was Ontario’s share. See Table 92. 


Estimates for the years 1942, 1943 and 1944 show that Ontario’s proportion has 
fallen slightly, reaching 37.8 p.c. in the last year. There was an actual increase in 
dollar value from 1941 to 1944 of $151,533,000, but the Dominion increase was greater 
at $683,298,000. In the census year of 1930 the Ontario percentage was 39.9, which 
fact would lend support to the belief that war conditions caused a greater expansion 
of retail trade in the other provinces. 


Examining the manner in which the consumer dollar was spent in retail stores, 
it is observed that between the census years 1930 and 1941 the chief variations were 
slight decreases in the percentages spent in food stores and general merchandise stores 
and an increase in the percentage spent in automobile establishments. However, a 
comparison of 1939 with 1944 shows the effects of war conditions in that the consumer 
spent more in food and apparel stores and restaurants, and less in the automobile 
establishments. Reflecting the greater prosperity in the country and the higher 
prices prevailing, the dollar value of retail store sales increased from $1,002,071,000 in 
1939 to $1,558,510,000 in 1944, or by 55.5 p.c. 


Number of Stores 


In 1930 there were 43,045 retail stores in Ontario with a sales volume of $1,099,- 
990,000. By 1941 the number had increased to 47,055 with a sales volume of $1,406,- 
977,000. The average sales per store in 1941 had risen to $29,900 from $25,554 in 1930. 


Table 93 gives the number of stores by kinds of business with a breakdown of their 
sales, in the two census years, 1930 and 1941. Stores doing less than $5,000 a year 
declined in numbers from 13,599 to 11,788 or by 1,811. It is probable that some moved 
into the higher bracket ($5,000 to $9, 999) but more likely the majority went out of 
business during the depression years. Large stores, with an annual volume of over 
$500,000, increased in number from 100 to 180 during the period, but their sales as a 
percentage of the total changed only a trifling amount. Stores doing an annual business 
of between $200,000 and $499,999 constituted the only group which improved its 
position materially. In 1930 this group did 11 p.c. of the total sales volume; in 1941 it 
did 13.6 p.c. 


Considering the different kinds of business in relation to their size, it may be 
observed that: 


1. There was a general tendency to increase the number of stores, except in the 
first group with sales of less than $5,000. 

2. Running counter to the trend were country general stores which declined in 
number when their sales volume was below $100,000. A few of these in the 
upper range may have moved into the group with a volume over $100,000. 
With the exception of second-hand stores, they were the only stores to show a 
smaller total sales volume between 1930 and 1941 ($44,275,000 as against 
$48,066,000). 
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3. Restaurants and other eating places more than doubled their sales volume in 
the period ($54,373,000 as against $26,153,000). 


4, There was a noticeable increase in the number of food stores having a large 
annual volume, which fact reflected the advent of the super market. In 1930 
there were 65 stores in the $200,900 to $499,999 group; by 1941 the number 
had risen to 158. Stores in the group over $500,000 increased from 2 to 31 
in the same period. Stores in both groups did only 8.2 p.c. of the votume 
reached by all food stores in 1930; in 1941 they were doing 22.5 p.c. 


5. The retail automobile establishments showed a considerable increase in num- 
bers and sales volume in all groups. The total number of selling units increased 
from 5,435 to 7,119 or by 31 p.c. and the sales volume from $166,594,000 to 
$266,444,000 or by 60 p.c. 


Stores by Provinces 


Between the two census years, 1930 and 1941, there was an increase of 12,328 
retail establishments in Canada, which represented an increase of about 10 p.c. See 
Table 94. All provinces were represented in the increase except Saskatchewan, and the 
relative position of each province was not greatly changed in the period. Quebec and 
British Columbia gained a little larger proportion of the Dominion’s retail stores and 
Saskatchewan lost ground as the result of the depression years. Ontario had 34.3 p.c. 
of the retail establishments of the Dominion in 1941, as against 28.9 p.c. in Quebec. 


Stocks on Hand 


Stocks of retail merchandise at the end of the year in both 1930 and 1941 are 
shown in Table 95. Inventories of the retail stores of the Dominion were higher in 
1941 than in 1930 by $64,236,000 or by 13.3 p.c.; inventories of the retail stores of 
Ontario were higher by $36,050,000 or by 20.3 p.c. Ontario stores in the following 
groups increased their stocks by more than the average: food, 55.3 p.c.; general mer- 
chandise, 24.9 p.c.; automobile, 79 p.c.; and apparel, 30.9 p.c. 


The largest stocks were carried by the apparel group at $40,860,000, which con- 
stituted 19.2 p.c. of all retail inventories. Next in order were: general merchandise 
stores, $38,454,000 (18 p.c.); department stores, $37,459,000 (17.6 p.c.); automobile, 
$25,664,000 (12 p.c.); food, $24,583,000 (11.5 p.c.). 


Number of Employees, Salaries and Wages 


Retail stores have an uneven distribution of business throughout the year, and 
the food group is faced with a peak-load at the end of each week. The Christmas 
season is the period of greatest business, followed by the Easter season. In consequence 
of this phenomenon, part-time employees constitute a large proportion of the staffs 
of retail stores. Table 96 gives data on these points for the years 1930 and 1941. 


Full-time employees in 1930 numbered 94,184; in 1941 they numbered 121,042, 
an increase of 28.5 p.c. Part-time employees increased to a much greater extent, 
numbering 16,929 in 1930 and 44,800 in 1941, an increase of 164.6 p.c. It is evident 
that the increase in retail sales between 1930 and 1941 as shown in Table 92 was 
handled to a large extent by part-time employees. 


ee oips showing large increases in full-time employees were: general merchandise, 
42.4 p.c.; automobile 36.2 p.c.; restaurants and eating places, 86.5 p.c.’and building 
materials Jags ys ing BN 2 
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Groups showing large increases in part-time employees were: food, 154.5 p.c.; 
general merchandise, 192 p.c.; automobile, 170.6 p.c.; apparel, 156.6 p.c.; restaurants 
and eating places, 329.8 p.c.; miscellaneous, 144.7 p.c. 


Salaries and wages paid to full-time employees increased from 1930 to 1941 by 
$21,835,000 or by 21.5 p.c.; salaries and wages paid to part-time employees increased 
by $6,356,000 or by 129.7 p.c. The average annual earnings of full-time employees 
were $1,079 in 1930 and $1,020 in 1941. Part-time employees earned on the average 
$289 in 1930 and $251 in 1941. 


Retail groups paying more than $1,000 annual average earnings in 1941 were: 
automobile, $1,245; apparel, $1,097; building materials, $1,336; furniture, $1,310: 
and miscellaneous $1,139. 


Proprietors and their Earnings 


The total number of proprietors recorded in 1930 was 43,623 and in 1941, 44,891, 
an increase of only 2.9 p.c. See Table 97. This is not quite a true picture because the 
statistics for 1930 included certain proprietors not taken into the statistics for 1941. 


The number of proprietors who make a practice of taking a stated salary increased 
very considerably between 1930 and 1941. In the former year 19.1 p.c. took a stated 
salary; in the latter vear 42.3 p.c. did so. 


The average salary for 1930 was $1,894, and for 1941, $1,449. The difference may 
be accounted for by the change in allocation of proprietors of incorporated companies. 
In 1941 such proprietors were classed as paid employees and their salaries included 
with the amount paid to employees, but in 1930 they were classed as proprietors. 
There is not a true basis, therefore, for the comparison of these figures. 


Types of Stores 


Retail stores are classified according to type of operation under the headings: 


Independents 
Chain Stores 
Other Types. 


“Independents” include individual stores, two-store multiples and three-store 
multiples. Independents grouped in voluntary chains for buying or advertising pur- 
poses retain their status as independent stores. 


“Chain Stores” include all retail organizations operating four or more stores 
exclusive of department stores. 


“Department Stores’’ are classified as independents. 


Table 98 presents the number of stores in Canada and Ontario under each type 
of operation for the years 1930 and 1941. From this it will be observed that Ontario’s 
share of chain stores increased from 38.6 p.c. to 42.3 p.c. in the period. Actually the 
number of chain stores in the Dominion decreased by 465 and the number in Ontario 
increased by 116. Independent stores in Ontario increased by 5,000 in the period or by 
13.0 p.c. The trend toward two- and three-store multiples is apparent. 


Table 99 shows the same information with the stores grouped according to kind 
of business. As many of the stores are unclassified, it is impossible to draw many 
conclusions from the presentation. However, the increasing number of chain shoe 
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stores is apparent as well as a marked expansion in the number of chain grocery and 
meat units (combination stores). Chain filling stations were replaced to a considerable 
extent by independently operated units as the large petroleum distributors changed 
their policy with respect to owning their retail outlets. 


Table 100 shows the amount of sales by type of operation for Canada and Ontario. 
From these figures may be calculated the proportion of sales made by independent 
and chain stores in Ontario. 

Percentage of Sales 


1930 1941 
Independents. atte. ae 79.0 78.8 
CHAINS LOLCS: Aare she eens 20.3 21.0 
Other al yoesh ait eee ee 7 a2 
100.0 100.0 


Chain stores have increased their proportion of sales very little during the period. 


Table 101 goes one step farther and breaks down the sales according to the type 
of operation and kind of business. It will be noted that a very large proportion of the 
sales are not classified. The same trends are evident as in the case of the number of 
stores. Chain grocery sales have fallen drastically between 1931 and 1940 but combina- 
tion (grocery and meat) chain units have increased their sales by $48,352,000 or by 
157.3 p.c. Chain variety stores increased their sales from $18,619,000 to $33,692,000 
or by 81 p.c., and in 1940 did 90 p.c. of the business done by this kind of store. 


In 1930 chain shoe stores secured 21.5 p.c. of the total shoe sales, but in 1941they 
had reached 43.4 p.c. of the total. Chain drug stores increased their proportion of drug 
sales very slightly from 20.4 to 20.8 p.c. The trend toward voluntary chain drug stores 
is apparent inasmuch as this type of operation did not report any sales in 1930 but in 
1941 their sales were $16,191,000 as compared with sales of $15,763,000 by inde- 
pendent units. 


Country general stores owned by chains increased their sales greatly from $511,000 
to $1,114,000, but independents’ sales declined from $46,827,000 to $43,017,000. 


Chain Stores 


Table 102 gives information about the number and sales volume of chain stores 
according to kind of business for the two census years, 1930 and 1941, and the inter- 
vening years 1933, 1937 and 1939. The increase in the number of chain stores was 
small between 1930 and 1941 (3,269 as against 3,385). The low point was in 1939 with 
3,102 units. Sales reached their low point in 1933 at $150,908,000 and it was not until 
1941 that sales exceeded the 1930 total. Comment on the changes in different types of 
chain stores has been made above. 


General Merchandise Group 


Department stores, with which are included mail order houses, increased in number 
from 61 to 247 in the period from 1930 to 1941. See Table 103. These stores have 
come into the ownership of only four proprietors, a reduction from 70 in 1930. Their 
sales increased in the period from $140,148,400 to $151,508,300 or by 8.1 p.c. 


Dry goods and general merchandise stores, listed separately in 1930, are shown 
together in 1941. These stores decreased in number from 695 to 468, and their sales 
decreased from $20,604,000 to $17,450,200 or by 15.3 p.c. 
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Variety stores showed a remarkable increase in number from 221 to 482. Their 
sales expanded from $19,631,200 to $37,574,800 or by 91.4 p.c. 


Table 104 groups these same retail establishments according to the volume of their 
sales. From this it will be observed that in 1941 there were a considerable number of 
department stores (87) with sales of less than $50,000, which did not exist in 1930. 
Similarly there were 110 such stores in 1941 with sales of be wornes $50,000 and $199,999, 
as against 11 in 1930. The largest proportion of the business is done by 23 stores at ihe 
top of the array with sales of $130,696,000, which is 86.3 p.c. of the total departmental 
store sales. 


The greatest concentration of general merchandise and dry goods stores is in the 
group having sales of from $10, 000 to $20,000. There were 98 of these stores in 1941. 
However, the 33 stores with an annual volume of between $100,000 and $200,000 
did 24.8 p.c. of the business of the entire group. Variety stores fall into the same pattern. 


LIQUOR CONTROL BOARD 


Legislation in Ontario concerning the sale of alcoholic beverages came into effect 
in 1927, following the prohibition period. As with the other provinces, the salient 
feature ai the legislation is the establishment of a provincial monopoly of the retail 
sale of such beverages, with the exception of the retail sale of beer by brewers and of 
wine by wineries. Wine and beer may also be sold in hotels, clubs, military messes, 
steamboats and trains holding licences from the Liquor Licence Board: 


The Liquor Control Board has authority to control, manage and supervise the 
government liquor stores and to grant, refuse, suspend, or cancel individual permits 
for the purchase of liquor. After paying all expenses of administration and setting 
aside any reserves, the remaining profits are paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
of the Province. 


The Liquor Authority Control Board, consisting of three members, was set up in 
1944 to issue “‘authorities’’ or licences for the sale of beer and wine. The Board em- 
ploys inspectors who observe the operation of licenced premises to make sure they 
are conducted according to legislation, cleanliness and a good standard of hotel service. 


Under ‘The Liquor Licence Act”’ of 1946 the name of the Board was changed to the 
Liquor Licence Board. The same Act, which became operative on January 1st, 1947, 
permits the sale of liquor by the glass in certain specified establishments, but only a 
few licences had come into effect as of April 1st, 1947. 


No government liquor store can be established nor beer or wine sold in munici- 
palities, where, at the time of coming into force of the Ontario Temperance Act, a local 
option by-law under the Liquor Licence Act (Ontario) was in effect, unless a vote has 
been taken in such municipalities and a majority of three-fifths of the votes polled is 
returned in favour of such sale. A three-fifths favorable vote is also necessary to have 
a government liquor store or a beer and wine authority discontinued in any munici- 
pality where one has been established. 


Individual “‘resident’’ permits for the purchase of spirits are procurable by persons 
of 21 years of age, who have resided in the Province for at least one month. ‘‘Non- 
resident’ permits, good for not more than one month, may be obtained by persons who 
are temporarily in the Province. 
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Statistics relating to the Ontario Liquor Control Board and the sale of alcoholic 
beverages in the Province may be found in Tables 105 to 113. 


There are 132 liquor stores in the Province (Table 105), eight more than in 1931. 
There are 128 brewers’ retail stores (Table 106), an increase of 25 since 1931. Twenty- 
one Ontario breweries and four Quebec breweries are licenced to sell their products in 
the Province. In 1931 there were 33 Ontario breweries licenced. 


In the year ending March 31, 1946, sales amounted to $64,116,310, an increase of 
67.2 p.c. over the previous year. In the last pre-war year of 1939 sales were $22,420,060. 
Gallonage sold in 1946 amounted to 4,406,358 gallons, an increase of 20.4 p.c. over the 
previous year and the greatest volume since the records were kept on the existing basis. 
Compared with 1939 the following increases in gallonage sales have taken place: 
domestic spirits, 68.7 p.c.; imported spirits, 78.2 p.c.; Ontario wines, 15.9 p.c.; imported 
wines, 77.7 p.c.; domestic beer, 36.1 p.c.; imported beer, a small decrease. 


About one-half of the native wine of the Province is sold outside its borders. See 
Table 108. Sales at the wineries (including their retail stores) exceed the sales to the 
Liquor Control Board each year. Sales in Ontario increased from 1,647,144 gallons 
in 1939 to 2,012,879 gallons in 1946. Sales to other provinces rose from 1,045,997 
gallons to 1,850,650 gallons in the same period, and export sales rose from 1,935 
gallons to 58,581 gallons. 


Much the greater proportion of domestic beer sold goes through the breweries 
and brewers’ retail stores. In 1946 out of total sales in Ontario of 51,029,086 gallons, 
50,248,243 gallons or 98.5 p.c. was disposed of through these channels. Total sales in 
Ontario increased from 24,715,368 gallons in 1939 to 51,029,086 gallons in 1946, an 
increase of 107 p.c. In the same period, sales to other provinces increased from 1,882,189 
gallons to 4,251,807 gallons, or by 126 p.c. Sales made abroad grew from 12,996 
gallons to 1,401,483 gallons. See Table 109. 


Permits and Licenses Issued 


Single purchase permits were discontinued in 1943 and the result was to increase 
very greatly the “‘resident”’ permits. There were 1,560,895 of the latter issued in 1946, 
as against 214,795 in 1943. Temporary, or ‘‘non-resident”’, permits rose from 2,574 
to 151,495. See Table 110. 


The number of brewers’ retail stores dropped from 1,546 in 1941 to 1,247 in 1946. 


Revenue from Fees, Taxes and Permits 


The revenue to the Province from licence fees, taxes and permit sales more than 
doubled between 1938 and 1946, being $3,935,113 in the former year and $8,923,559 
in the latter year. Revenue from the various sources is shown in Table 111. 


Number of Employees and Salaries Paid 


Employees of the Board numbered 1,284 in 1946, including 315 part-time or 
seasonal employees. This was an increase from 873 in 1939, and took place entirely 
in the stores and warehouses. See Table 112. The salaries paid increased from 
$1,096,398 in 1939 to $2,104,786 in 1946. The increase in the volume of sales was 
responsible for the increase in the number of employees and the amount of their 
salaries. 


a 
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Payments to the Province 


From the operations of the Board, the Province received in 1946 the sum of 
$24,000,000 as against $10,410,000 in 1939. See Table 113. The Board does not pay 
over to the Provincial Treasurer its exact profit each year. A surplus of $12,901,084, 
representing working capital, existed at March 31, 1946. 


The municipalities receive 20 per cent of the fees received from hotel licences. 
In 1946 this amounted to $394,953. It is estimated that the Dominion Government 
received from customs and excise duties and sales and other taxes about $47,000,000 
in 1946. 


RETAIL SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS 
Hotels 


Number 


In 1930 there were 4,958 hotels in Canada, and in 1941 the number had grown 
to 5,646, or a gain of 13.9 p.c. Saskatchewan showed the largest percentage gain, 
20 p.c., and Ontario came second with 25.5 p.c. Quebec had an increase of 10.2 p.c. 
For the other provinces see Table 114. 


Full-year hotels in Ontario numbered 1,044 in 1930 and 1,455 in 1941. Seasonal 
hotels decreased from 360 to 307. Quebec had a smaller increase in its full-year hotels, 


from 1,172 to 1,234, but contrary to the trend in Ontario, increased its seasonal hotels 
from 240 to 322. 


Changes in the acts regulating the sale of alcoholic beverages and the development 
of the tourist trade have brought about changes in the number and character of hotels 
in all provinces. 


The number of hotel rooms is a better index of the amount of accommodation 
available for tourists and the travelling public. In 1930 there were 129,462 hotel 
rooms in Canada as compared with 128,980 rooms in 1941. The small decrease of 482 
rooms is in contrast with the increase in the number of hotels. However, the decrease 
comes in the seasonal hotels rather than in the full-year hotels. The latter increased 
their accommodation from 107,674 rooms to 112,374 rooms or by 4.4 p.c., whereas the 
former decreased their accommodation from 21,788 rooms to 16,606 rooms, or by 23.8 
D0. 

Ontario had 28,247 roonis in full-year hotels in 1930, and 33,446 rooms in 1941, 
a gain of 18.4 p.c. However, seasonal hotels provided only 6,942 rooms in 1941 as 
against 10,805 rooms in 1930, a decrease of 35.7 p.c. For other provinces see Table 115. 


Receipts 


Receipts of hotels in Canada increased from $90,519,000 in 1930 to $147,488,000 
in 1941, or by 62.9 p.c. Ontario showed the largest increase from $24,130,491 to 
$66,075,601, or 173.8 p.c. Quebec, which was in first place in 1930 with $25,961,517, 
fell to second place in 1941 with $28,647,393. For the other provinces see Table 116. 
Ontario’s receipts from full-year hotels constituted 45 p.c. of the Canadian total in 1941. 


The average receipts for full-year hotels increased between 1930 and 1941 as 
follows: 
Ontario, from $20,670 to $43,594 
Canada, from $20,051 to $29,028. 
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As might be expected, the receipts from seasonal hotels constitute only a small 
percentage of the total receipts. In 1941, they formed 4.7 p.c. of the Canadian total 
and 4 p.c. of the Ontario total. 


The chief source of hotel receipts in Canada is now from the sale of beer and wine. 
This produced $78,696,000 in 1941 or 53.3 p.c. of the total receipts, whereas in 1930 it 
produced only 26.4 p.c. of the total. 


In Ontario in 1941, hotel receipts were made up as follows: rooms, $11,333,025 
(17.2 p.c.); meals, $9,675,463 (14.6 p.c.); beer and wine, $39,701,526 (60.1 p.c.); 
tobacco, $3,111,328 (4.7 p.c.); other, $2,252,259 (3.4 p.c.). 


In 1930 beer and wine were not sold in hotels in Ontario; thus, a comparison 
between the two years for this item is not possible. In 1930 revenue from rooms pro- 
duced $10,022,660 and revenue from meals $10,646,282. For particulars of other 
provinces, see Table 116. 


The number of full-year employees in Ontario hotels almost doubled between 
1930 and 1941, reaching 15,523 in the latter year. Their salaries and wages in 1941 
were $13,034,559, an increase of $7,743,112 over 1930. Figures for the other provinces 
may be found in Table 117. 


Proprietors 


In 1941 there were 4,062 proprietors of full-year hotels in Canada and 544 pro- 
prietors of seasonal hotels. This was a decline from the corresponding figures of 6,476 
and 1,225 respectively in 1930. However, the figures for 1930 include a number of 
active proprietors of incorporated companies, while those for 1941 do not. 


The same trend was apparent in Ontario and for the same reason. In 1941 there 
were 1,417 proprietors of full-year hotels and 249 proprietors of seasonal hotels, but 
in 1931 there had been 1,696 and 585 respectively. For the other provinces, see Table 
118. 


Proprietors in greatly increased numbers are now drawing stated salaries for their 
work of management. In 1930 there were 638 (full-year and seasonal) proprietors in 
Canada who drew stated salaries, but in 1941 the number had grown to 2,005. The 
corresponding figures for Ontario are 180 in 1930 and 847 in 1941. However in the 
Dominion, there were more proprietors who did not draw a stated salary. These num- 
bered 2,601 in 1941. In Ontario, however, the situation was reversed, as in that year 
819 proprietors did not draw stated salaries as compared with 847 who did. 


Corresponding with the increase in. the number of proprietors who draw stated 
salaries is the increase in the amount of salaries paid. This group of proprietors drew 
$3,852,708 in‘1941 as compared with $905,924 in 1930. Ontario proprietors in this 
group drew $2,014,158 in 1941 as compared with $190,950 in 1930. The largest part 
of this latter increase came in the amount paid to proprietors of full-year hotels. In 
1930 they drew only $166,329, but in 1941 they drew $1,936,684. Interesting compari- 
sons for the other provinces may be made from an inspection of Table 119. 


In 1941, the 1,876 proprietors of full-time hotels in Canada drew on the average 
$1,991 as an annual salary. Ontario’s 769 proprietors of full-time hotels drew on the 
average $2,518 as salary. 
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Other Service Establishments 


In addition to those stores selling merchandise to the final consumer, there are 
many establishments selling services, e.g. barber and beauty parlors. A considerable 
number of firms perform both functions, being engaged partially in selling goods and 
partially in providing services. In the Census of 1941 establishments were assigned to 
the category of merchandising or service on the basis of their major activity as mea- 
sured in terms of their annual receipts. 


There were 17,612 retail service establishments in Ontario in 1941, or 35.7 p.c. 
of the total in Canada. Their annual receipts in that year were $110,421,800 or 43.4 
p.c. of the Canadian total. They employed 27,226 persons (43.4 p.c. of the Canadian 
total) and paid them in salaries and wages $25,858,900 (44.9 p.c. of the total). For the 
other provinces see Tables 120 and 121. 


It will be observed from the following table, in which the establishments are 
ranked according to volume, that motion picture theatres head the list with receipts 
of over $19,100,000 and that barber and beauty shops come second with over 
$12,700,000. 

1941 RECEIPTS 
Percentage of 


Ontario’s 
Amount Total 
$ 

PO MOUsMCOURe sb Cd CCS rare Meo he ee 7. 19,140,800 TES 
Dat veleducuDeaulyiDALlOULG sue. (tisa on Fic, ates. : 12,735,000 dhe, 
JERE UH aa vat eew low ear eRe Al eee tae seer ee ey 9,652,300 8.8 
Loliesiionnaye Avera laa hicetinveny ou lity neallint ctptemeied ing hisebdam Aeli 9,040,900 See 
Automobile repair and service shops.............. 7,300,100 6.6 
av hic IA A STA TeMST A APTS OSY, tel setae Nepean (itelaeenabeiel ie ba 6,654,600 6.0 
Wnderiaitovanc-DurialorOup tu nts me 4a at og 5,975,200 5.4 
Sloe Lepalt ANd SeLVICe SQODS. cy ce icucuaes Silat hens 4,022,300 Sri, 
OW eee COOL al Sane Maree ie ce oye eh 3,352,400 3.0 
Es GLOOM uaTyeo TOL [mets tx, teh) Sen Aroha ks nore os 2,778,900 2S 
ain LOUNC SeanCatOurist CAMS. eta. oe qiak 2,095,900 1.9 
DlatcherniLussiOpsn ec. ea ieee ee eee ek ae 1,897,900 17 
Armature rewinding and electric motor repairs..... 1,347,500 19 
PA eNsCUD Dl WeSCGVICCE tanec GR Abiina Sey) sy aiest: 1,344,900 te2 
CC OllecHoumancl Crecit ACENCICS s a cekty cut una whan: beers y: 1,101,100 120 
Ppbolstery. and, furniturestepairs. ..neae et 8 foc - 880,300 8 
BMCuea Ce welenvire alts iat ete yi buer edad tu: be 734,000 7 
Werte aADOCALOMCS < faa tik. crak Vicwated bidel secenan et: 706,300 7 
Radio repair and electrical repairs and services... . 564,100 oS 
IWGG Ect t lich. eet Seen Ae Bal Wey Ih) 2 322,500 5 
Halessstepaleshopstn eed tes x eee ee My, 286,800 2) 
BicyClerancem@torcycie repairs asks se at Oe, 140,200 1 
Wy OOdWOLNOssnOps tt, ere Skee AT dR toh 76,900 1 
Other amusement and recreation places.......... 4,475,700 4.0 
Wiscellanequs, Dusiness servicesaa.. 10 lob. ood eb cus 3,345,100 3.0 
Miscellaneous personal Services. occ epee name poss 550,800 5 
DMiaiscellanecousirepalt SUODS: ac-1 |. ee ee cs wa fs WRAY ee 
PINSCELIATICOUSISEE VICES (in tendon ot eee ce 9,323,600 8.5 


Mota lars at A eee te ee a ee $110,421,800 100.0 
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A grouping of these establishments by the type of function they perform shows 
that the personal services group ranked first with total receipts of $36,001,300, the 
amusement and recreation group ranked second with $29,064,800 and the repair 
and service group ranked third with $14,126,000. See Table 122. 


The personal service group employed the largest number of full-time persons 
(11,778), paying them in salaries and wages, $10,024,600. Laundries employed the 
largest number of persons within the group (4,662), followed by the cleaning and 
dyeing establishments (3,447). 


e 


The amusement and recreation group employed the largest number of part-time 
persons (4,700), paying them in salaries and wages, $939,900. 


In 1941 there were 18,058 proprietors of the 17,612 establishments, which fact 
would indicate that a considerable number of partnerships existed. Reference to 
Table 122 shows this to be the case. In the personal group for example, there were 
10,003 proprietors for 9,405 establishments. 


As one might expect from the nature of their business, these establishments do 
not maintain large stocks. At the end of 1941 their inventories were valued at $4,036,- 
700 as compared with $2,566,400 in 1930. The personal services had the largest 
stock, $1,218,200, followed by the repair and service group with $1,165,100. 


The year 1941 is the second one for which a census of trading and service es tablish- 
ments has been taken, a similar survey having been made for the year 1930 in con- 
nection with the Decennial Census of 1931. However, it is not possible to compare 
properly the results tor service establishments for the two years as the scope of the 
1941 Census was broader and there was a variation in coverage of firms whose reports 
were secured in the two years. For example, the 1941 Census does not, as did the 1931 
Census, include the motor transportation field, which is now covered by the Trans- 
portation and Utilities Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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IX. TRANSPORTATION 
CIVIL AVIATION 


Jurisdiction 


Control of civil aviation in Canada is provided for by the Aeronautics Act (c.3, 
R.S.C. 1927), under which revised air regulations were issued by Order in Council in 
June, 1938. These regulations conform in essentials to the International Convention 
for Air Navigation. The administration of the Act is assigned to the Department of 
Transport, Ottawa. In addition, the Board of Transport Commissioners regulates 
air services in the matter of licences to operate air routes and the tariffs to be charged 
for the carriage of passengers and goods. 


Flying Clubs 


Prior to the war the Dominion Government encouraged flying training through 
Light Aeroplane Clubs by means of subsidies in the form of light aircraft and cash 
grants for students obtaining private pilot’s certificates. In Ontario there were clubs 
formed at Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, London, Kingston, Brantford, St. Catharines, 
Walkerville, Kitchener and Fort William. 


From 1940 to the end of the war civil flying clubs ceased entirely to operate as 
such. Almost all the clubs that were operating in 1939 were utilized as schools of 
elementary flying training where airmen from the Royal Canadian Air Force, the 
British Commonwealth Air Training Plan and Allied countries received the first 
phases of their flying instruction. Since the war the clubs have been revived but they 
have not been subsidized by the Government nor have they been supplied with aircraft 
and equipment as was the case in the earlier stages of aviation development in Canada. 
There were 32 clubs operating in Canada in 1946, of which 16 were in Ontario. Addi- 
tional clubs now operate at Belleville, Oshawa, Welland, Brampton, Barrie, Goderich 
and South Porcupine. In addition there are four training schools operating on a 
commercial basis. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines 


This air operating company was incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1937 with 
the Canadian National Railways holding the capital stock and providing many 
essential services. Its objective, as outlined at the time, was to provide aswift, modern, 
transcontinental system of air transportation. The Dominion Government assisted 
greatly in providing an airway—airports, intermediate fields, radio range system and 
meteorological services—which was completed prior to the outbreak of war. 


Operations were commenced in a small way in September, 1937, between Van- 
couver and Seattle. In April, 1939, passenger service was commenced between Toronto, 
Montreal and Vancouver. Other interesting developments, including the extension of 
services to American points, are listed in Table 125. 


At December 31, 1945, Trans-Canada Airlines operated 5,299 miles of domestic 
routes, had 3,272 employees and 28 aircraft (25 Lockheed and 3 Douglas). During 
1945 the company carried 183,121 revenue passengers, 3,429,232 pounds of mail and 
950,323 pounds of air express. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines operates the Canadian Government Trans-Atlantic Air 
Service, flying a route of 3,000 miles between Montreal and Prestwick, Scotland. 
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Canadian Pacific Air Lines 


This system, which is owned and operated by the Canadian Pacific Railway, was 
brought into being by the consolidation of a number of air transport companies which 
had been servicing the mining industry in northern Canada. During the war years the 
volume of north-south air traffic greatly increased, notwithstanding the sharp decline 
in gold mining, until in 1943 the consolidated companies of the system flew 6,600,000 
miles. In 1945 this Company’s planes flew 5,984,602 revenue miles, carried 125,110 
passengers and 9,419,556 pounds of freight. 


Aviation in Ontarie 


Air transport has played an important role in the development of Ontario’s 
northland, especially in the expansion of mining activity. Aircraft are also used for 
forest sketching, mapping and fire detection and suppression. The Ontario Govern- 
ment pioneered in this work and has built up a very efficient fire-fighting organization. 
See Section on Forestry. 


There were 61 licensed operators of air services (chartered flights, scheduled 
flights and training schools) in Ontario in 1938 and 54 in 1939. In the first year of 
peace, 1946, there were some 25 operators carrying on business. Two American lines 
extend their services into the Province, one to Toronto, the other to Ottawa. 


In 1946 there were 51 licensed airports in Ontario of which 28 were land ports 
and 23 water. The ownership was divided as follows: 


Privately Department of 
Owned Municipal Provincial Transport 
Airports (land)...... 6 8 — 14 
Airports (water)... .. 19 1 3 — 
D5, ie eRe ree 


The Department of Transport operates the following airports in Ontario: (1) Prin- 
cipal airports used by T.C.A.—Fort William, Armstrong, Kapuskasing, North Bay, 
Toronto, London, Windsor, Ottawa; 


(2) Secondary airports used on occasion by T.C.A.—Kenora, Sioux Lookout, 
Pagwa, Nakina, Porquis Junction, Earlton, Muskoka. 


There are also 19 emergency landing fields in Ontario on the routes flown by 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


Table 123 shows the growth of civil air traffic in Ontario from 1936 to 1944. 
Passengers increased from 42,269 to 78,580, an increase of about 86 p.c., and mail 
increased from 252,893 lbs. to 1,176,328 Ibs. Air freight, however, declined from 
12,505,109 Ibs. to 3,998,561 lbs. as the activities of northern mining companies, who 
use this service to the greatest extent, were curtailed during the war years. 


Table 124 indicates the place of Ontario in relation to the other provinces in the 
use of air services. In 1944 about 25 p.c. of passengers flown originated in Ontario, 
39.5 p.c. of air freight and about 20 p.c. of air mail. In each case Ontario had the 
highest percentage. Quebec ranked second place in passenger traffic, Manitoba in 
freight traffic and Alberta in mail traffic. 
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HIGHWAYS! 
Pioneer Road Building 


For the early settlers the problem of transport facilities consisted largely in the 
making and repairing of roads leading to the waterways, which were then the only long 
distance means of communication. After the formation of the Province of Upper 
Canada in 1791 the need of better communications for military purposes became the 
primary factor in the building of roads. Regular troops and militia were used for the 
construction of such roads as Yonge Street (from Lake Ontario to Lake Simcoe) and 
Dundas Street (from York to the Thames River). 


After the war of 1812-14 further road building was carried out. Talbot Street was 
constructed along the north shore of Lake Erie. The Kingston Road was completed 
with a loop into what is now Prince Edward County. Queenston and Ancaster were 
linked; Kingston and the Rideau River were joined, and by 1821 the main arteries 
of our present highway system were in existence. 


Government assistance for road building was meagre, and as a result the con- 
struction and operation of toll roads and bridges became common following the passage 
of the first Toll Road Act in 1829. Governmental loans and grants were used to aid 
private construction. Before the Union of the Provinces in 1841, the greater part of 
the provincial revenue had been spent in roads and bridges, amounting to £200,000 
in all. 


Development under the Rural Municipalities 


With the enactment of the Municipal Act of 1841, and particularly under the Act 
which replaced it in 1849, which constituted a fundamental code of municipal rights 
and responsibilities, the construction and maintenance of highways passed almost 
entirely under the control of the local municipalities. They had the right to take stock 
in, or loan money to, any incorporated road or bridge company in whose road the 
inhabitants of the township would be sufficiently interested to warrant participation, 
and also the right to take over any existing toll roads and bridges. 


With the coming of the railways in the early fifties, the roads fell into neglect. 
The Province spent its resources on railways and canals, and the burden of road 
construction fell upon the municipalities, particularly the townships. More than half 
the roads were maintained by the inefficient statute labour system. As progress was 
dependent almost entirely upon local effort, the condition of the roads varied greatly 
from one county to the next. 


In order to promote better roads in the Province, the Ontario Good Roads Associa- 
tion was organized in 1894. As a result of its educational efforts, the Government of 
the Province appointed in 1896 a Provincial Instructor in Road-Making. He attacked 
the system of statute labour with vigour and was largely successful in having it 
abolished. 


Colonization Roads 


These are roads in unsurveyed or unorganized portions of the Province, or in 
organized townships where roads are required to pass through unoccupied or sparsely 


1Much of the material on the development of highways in Ontario has been adapted from the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Transportation, Ontario, 1938. 
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occupied districts. From the early days of the Province, Government aid was forth- 
coming for such roads. By legislation in 1907 the assistance so granted was not to be 
less than one-third nor more than two-thirds of the estimated cost, and the work was 
to conform to the standards of the Department of Public Works. From time to time 
changes in the amount and type of assistance have been made and the work has been 
administered by different departments. Since 1936 the Colonization roads have been 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Highways. 


County Highways 


Although under the Municipal Act of 1849 a county could, on consent, assume 
as county roads any highways in its townships, only five counties had done so before 
1900. A great impetus to the construction of better roads resulted from the enactment 
in 1901 of what was later to be called the Highway Improvement Act. The Province 
set aside $1,000,000 for the improvement of public highways and undertook to pay 
one-third of the cost of those county roads which met the standards of the Department 


of Public Works. 


A significant feature of the new legislation was that by-laws for the establishment 
of a county road system, and for the issue of debentures to raise money for the con- 
struction of the roads in it, did not require a vote by the ratepayers. Instead of this, 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council was required. 


In the first ten years of the operation of the Act only nine counties took advantage 
ofitand not until 1919 had all of Ontario’s thirty-seven counties ceme into the 
arrangement. By this time the Province’s appropriation for highways had risen to 
$9,000,000, and the grants to the counties had been increased to 40 per cent of the 
cost of construction, maintenance, superintendence and equipment. A new class ef 
highway, a “provincial county road’”’, was established in 1917, which was subsidized 
to the extent of 60 per cent of the same costs. 


In 1920 an extensive highway betterment programme was inaugurated and in 
accordance therewith a Highway Improvement Fund account was set up to which 
sums from various carefully defined sources were to be credited. For the first time 
it was definitely provided that the receipts of the Province from motor vehicle permits 
and licences and all other sources of revenue under the Motor Vehicles Act, after 
deducting an amount sufficient for sinking fund and interest on any outstanding 
bonds, were to be available for highway improvement. 


The subsidy on county roads was increased to 50 per cent in 1925, and the mileage 
was cut down under a new classification. At the same time the “‘provincial county 
roads’”’ were abolished and the 50 per cent subsidy was extended to all county roads. 


Many of the original county roads have from time to time been designated as 
provincial highways. Since 1935 the counties no longer have to contribute to their 
cost, except to pay whatever debenture debt they may have incurred in their con- 
struction. At that time the counties had debenture debt outstanding of $15,526,327 


for these roads. 


From 1903 to 1944 inclusive the counties had spent on their county road systems 
the sum of $165,442,191 and had received from the Province in grants $78,987,909. 
County roads at the end of 1945 had a mileage of 8,560 miles of which 5,772 miles 
was of gravel and crushed stone and 2,036 miles was of bitumen surface. 


OE ee 
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Township Highways 


In 1915 the Province began to make a contribution towards the salaries of town- 
ship road foremen or superintendents and in 1920 to subsidize approved township 
road work to the extent of 20 p.c. of the cost of both construction and maintenance. 
This percentage has been raised at different times until it is now 50 p.c. of approved 
road work. From 1920 to 1944 inclusive the townships spent on approved work 
$103,838,661 and received from the Province $42,228,907. 


Provincial Highways 


As a result of the report of the Public Roads and Highways Commission, 1914, 
the Department of Public Highways was created in 1915 and a provincial highway 
system was inaugurated. With the conclusion of the war in 1918, great strides were 
made in highway construction. The coming of the motor car revolutionized all ideas 
respecting roads. No longer could there be any such thing as a “local road”’ as the 
automobile could penetrate anywhere, and a universal demand sprang up for roads 
of a character entirely inconsistent with local uses. 


Even the Dominion assisted road-building under the Canada Highways Act, 
1919, by which $20,000,000 was authorized for the improvement and construction 
of highways in Canada. For approved work the Dominion contributed 40 Dic... of 
the construction cost. Ontario received $5,887,283 from 1921 to 1927 on this account. 


The Toronto-Hamilton Highway was the first well-known modern road to be 
constructed in the Province. The work was undertaken in 1917-1920 by a special 
Commission at a cost of $926,334. In 1925 the Highway was absorbed in the provincial 
system. 


Under the Provincial Highway Act, 1917, any highway could be taken over by 
the Province, and large mileages of the more important roads in the counties were 
acquired. At first the counties were required to contribute 30 p.c. of the cost of con- 
struction and maintenance of these roads, but in 1935 they were relieved of this burden. 


In 1930 the provincial highways in Ontario were given the more picturesque 
title of the ‘King’s Highways’’. There were 7641.45 miles of roads in the system at 
March 31, 1945, of which 1779.79 miles were in concrete and 1608.91 miles were in 
bituminous pavement. 


Northern Development Roads 


Consequent upon the settlement of large areas of agricultural land and the rapid 
development of the mining industry in Northern Ontario, it was felt that special 
measures should be taken to construct roads and bridges in this territory, apart from 
any aid that might still be derived alternatively under the Colonization Roads Act. 


Legislation was passed in 1912 making an appropriation of $5,000,000 for roads 
and other developments. This sum was increased from time to-time, so that up to 
March 31st, 1937 a total of $66,162,769 had been spent on roads and bridges. In 1924 
the municipalities were first asked to assume a portion of the costs. Since 1936 the 
Department of Highways has administered the Northern Development roads under 
the same subsidy arrangements as prevail in the southern part of the Province. 


Urban Municipalities 


Commencing in 1947 cities and separated towns will receive on account of their 
road expenditures Provincial grants for 50 p.c. of the cost, but not in excess of one 
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mill of the general assessment. Towns and villages forming part of the county system 
will receive similar grants, such grants not to exceed the county road levy. Towns 
and cities must pay 25 p.c. of the cost of suburban roads outside their respective 
limits. 


Federal Assistance 


In addition to the moneys received under the Canada Highways Act, amounting 
to $5,887,283, the Province received $19,863,900 for the relief of unemployment by 
the building of roads, chiefly the Ontario section of the Trans-Canada Highway. — 


For the furtherance of safety at grade crossings the Dominion Government has 
spent in the Province of Ontario the sum of $4,625,260 to the end of 1937. 


Expenditures 


The Province and the municipalities spent $23,749,884 on the construction and 
maintenance of roads in the fiscal year 1945, and of this amount, $12,811,055 was 
spent on the provincial highways system. In recent years only half as much has been 
spent on roads as in the years immediately preceding the war. However, it is to be 
noted that expenditures on county roads have not varied to the same extent as expendi- 
tures on the provincial highways system. In the case of the latter, wide fluctuations 
have occurred in the rate of new construction. See Table 126, which covers the period 
1932 to 1945. Per capita expenditure on roads has varied from $5.32 in 1933 to $13.44 
in 1938 and has averaged $8.73 for the period. 


Highway Revenue 


The licensing of motor vehicles in Ontario began in 1903, when 220 automobiles 
were registered. The relatively greater speed of even the earliest automobile compared 
to horse-drawn traffic made licensing imperative as a safety and law enforcement 
measure. When it became apparent that large sums would have to be spent to make 
roads adequate for motor traffic, licensing for revenue commenced in 1915. License 
fees were increased from time to time as the number of motor vehicles grew. 


The gasoline tax was introduced into Ontario in 1925 at a rate of three cents a 
gallon. It was raised to five cents in 1929, to six cents in 1932 and to eight cents in 
1939. 


Revenue from these two sources at five-year intervals is shown as follows: 


Fiscal Year Licenses, Fees, Fines Gasoline 
1920 $1,990,475 $ aa 
1925 5,637 ,937 1,936,767 (3c) 
1930 Sea WL US 10./50,830 (OG) 
1936! 9,144,265 15,021,994 (6c) 
1940 8,682,104 25,105,359 (8c) 
1945 9,445 499 26,853,735 (8c) 


Highway Debt 


No part of the publit debt of the Province is specifically earmarked as highway 
debt. Borrowing for highway construction or for other purposes has always been 
against the general credit of the Province. Moreover, in order to secure a complete 


1The fiscal year was changed from October 31 to March 31 in 1935. 
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picture of highway debt the municipal debt in respect of roads and streets should 
properly be included. Determination of the latter would be difficult if not impossible. 


The capital expenditure on highways by the Province is an ascertainable figure. 
The Public Accounts of Ontario reveal that the sum of $363,844,170 was invested in 
the provincial highways as of March 31, 1946. 


The Royal Commission on Transportation, 1938, maintained that, in any deter- 
mination of highway debt, interest on the unamortized portion of the debt should be 
added and revenue from license fees, permits and the gasoline tax should be credited. 
Their calculation for the period from 1903 to 1938 on a 4.5 p.c. interest basis produced 
a figure of $249,230,617 as at March 31, 1938. The Public Accounts for 1937-38 
showed the investment in roads and highways at the same date to be $261,734,477. 
It is apparent that the discrepancy between the two figures at that time was not great. 
Unfortunately the calculations of the Commission have not been brought up to date 
for a comparison with the accumulated capital expenditure on highways to-day. 


Mileage 


At the end of 1945 there were 57,091 miles of surfaced roads and 15,868 miles of 
earth roads in Ontario. See Table 127. This works out to 14.3 miles of surfaced 
roads per capita and to 18.2 miles of all roads per capita. The per capita mileage of 
surfaced roads has not varied greatly between 1933 and 1945. 


Ontario had 13.2 p.c. of the roads of the Dominion in 1944. This percentage has 
fallen from 16.8 p.c. since 1933, with the construction of many new roads in the 
Western Provinces. See Table 128. Ontario’s percentage of surfaced roads fell from 
53.1 p.c. in 1933 to 44.5 p.c. in 1944. See Table 129. 


Registration of Motor Vehicles 


In 1945 there were 662,719 motor vehicles registered in Ontario, a decrease of 
10.5 p.c. from the high point of 739,194 vehicles registered in 1941. See Table 130. 
The decline was largely in passenger cars of which there were 555,461 registered in 1945 
or 138.7 per 1,000 of population, as against 636,624 cars registered in 1941 or 168.1 
per 1,000 of population. During the war years many passenger cars went out of use 
through non-licensing and final depreciation. Commercial vehicles continued to 
increase in number throughout the period 1932 to 1945, reaching a total of 101,513 
in the last year. 


Ontario has somewhat less than half the number of motor vehicles registered in 
Canada. In 1943 the percentage in Ontario was 45.7 p.c., a decline from 48.0 p.c. in 
1938. See Table 131. 


Gasoline Sales 


Sales of gasoline in Ontario in 1944 amounted to 315,976 thousand gallons as 
against 410,712 thousand gallons in 1941 before rationing was introduced. This 
was still 35.1 p.c. above the quantity sold in 1932. See Table 132. Motor vehicle 
registration increased 27 p.c. in the same period. 


The percentage of Canadian gasoline sales in Ontario declined from 47.5 p.c. in 
1935 to 32.6 p.c. in 1944 with the accelerated growth in motor vehicle registrations 
in the Western Provinces and with the needs of the Armed Forces across Canada. 
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Motor Vehicle Accidents 


The number of motor vehicle accidents is closely correlated to the volume of 
traffic moving on the streets and highways. There were 13,458 such accidents in 
1945 in Ontario as compared with 11,004 in 1944 when gasoline rationing was in 
force for the entire year. In 1941 there were 18,167 accidents in which 835 persons 
were killed, 14,275 were injured and $2,766,846 property damage was done. In 1944 
there were 7.38 deaths per 10,000 registered motor vehicles as compared to 11.3 deaths 
in 1941. Some improvement has occurred since 1937 when there were 12.41 deaths 
per 10.000 recistered vehicles. See Table 133. 


Tourist Traffic 


The traffic that moves over the highways of Ontario is two-phased: (a) local, or 


that which originates within the Province, and (b) tourist, the great bulk of which 
originates in- the United States. As a result the highway system must be designed 
to accommodate these two types of traffic which are comparable in volume. In 1945 


there were 553,720 American automobiles in the tourist class entering Ontario as 


compared to an annual registration of 555,461 passenger cars by Ontario residents. 
In 1946 American automobiles in the tourist class numbered 903,096, and in addition 
there were 2,624,849 entries of a local nature and 81,441 entries of commercial vehicles. 
While Ontario vehicles accumulate a much greater annual mileage, the tourist traffic 
is concentrated in the summer months. 


Not only does Ontario receive the great majority of American tourists entering 
Canada, but by far the greater number of them enter by automobile. In the average 
year just prior to the war, almost sixteen million American tourists entered Canada 


and of these about eleven million came to Ontario, of whom almost 8,600,000 entered 
by automobile. 


In 1946 automobile tourist traffic in Ontario exceeded its pre-war volume. The 


following table compares the years 1938, 1945 and 1946 and indicates how the entries 


are divided among the ports by regions. 


U.S. Tourist ENTRIES INTO ONTARIO BY AUTOMOBILE 


1938 1945 1946 

No. pie No. pic! Noi’ pie 

st. Lawtence River Ports. 7 54,157 Fe 1 31a. 3 eee Oe 3 Omer Ce 
Lake Ontario and Niagara River 

POLS ae Peel’) ee 336,150 44.5 236,576. 42.7 -° 400,683 “44/4 
Lake Erie, Detroit and St. Clair 

Riven Ons ¥. eettaetyas - icc Oee $326,865 ..43.3 . 245,544. 44.3 »354:046.. 39.2 
Upper Lake and Northern Ontario 

POttS ec ae (ee eee ee 37,414 5.0 20,228 47 55,998 6.2 

Lota leas: LOE Pues ee oo ees 754,586 100.0 553,720 100.0 903,096 100.0 


There was an increase in the total traffic in 1946 of 63.1 p.c. over 1945 and of 
19.7 p.c. over 1938. Tourist automobiles enter Ontario in greatest numbers by the 
Niagara and Windsor borders, the traffic being fairly evenly divided between them. 
Together they account for between 80 and 90 p.c. of the total traffic of this nature. 
It must be noted, however, that the St. Lawrence River ports have increased their 
volume of traffic both in numbers and in proportion. There has been a similar trend 
but smaller in extent in the Upper Lake and Northern Ontario ports. 
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Of the total traffic crossing the border, the largest part is local. Short term 
traffic between the two countries is sensitive to shortages of commodities, housing: 
and beverages. A price differential also serves to stimulate international shopping. 
This traffic which reaches huge proportions annually at such ports as Windsor, Fort 
Erie, Niagara Falls and Sarnia, is a measure of the close social and economic ties 
that bind the two nations in peace and friendship. The following table illustrates 
how the traffic was divided among the ports in 1946: 


Commercial 
Local Crafiic Traffic 

Entriessitp.c (Entries ).c, 
St. awrénce ‘River Portses) 218 CAD Wyle s 43,844 147 4,240 Sys 
Lake Ontario’and Niagara ‘River Ports). 0: 2.0). TIS TOFS OFABC1 16,852? 207 
Lake Erie, Detroit and St. Clair River Ports..... 1,365,316 52.0 58,005. 1 F1.2 
Upper Lake and Northern Ontario Ports........ 83,714 a 2,344 2.9 
AEN S Seay eke Ogee ea en 2,624,849 100.0 81,441 100.0 


Attention is drawn in the above table to the number of commercial vehicles 
entering Ontario from the United States. Due in part to the shortage of railway 
freight cars in both countries, the international movement of commodities by com- 
mercial vehicles has been increasing steadily in the last five years. In the year 1943 
some 132,000 commercial vehicle permits were issued to American trucks and this 
number had risen to 183,000 by 1946; similarly Canadian commercial vehicles return- 
ing from the States advanced from 112,000 in 1943 to nearly 150,000 in 1946. Some 
of the traffic is between parent companies and branch plants in either country. Like- 
wise there has been a considerable amount of intransit freight across Southern Ontario 
under wartime or special emergency permission. Many of these wish to take advantage 
of the “short cut’’ between the Lake St. Clair and Niagara areas. It is estimated 
that some 100 miles of travel over more crowded highways is saved the American 
driver who avoids the long semi-circle route south of Lake Erie from Detroit to Buffalo. 
What has been a feature of American railway traffic since the early days of western 
expansion has assumed increasing importance in automobile, bus and commercial 
carrier movements. It is this geographical fact that accounts in latge measure for 
the high percentage (71.2 p.c. in 1946) of commercial vehicles entering from the 
Lake St. Clair area. Ontario’s highways must carry this extra load. 


MOTOR CARRIERS 


The introduction of the automobile brought pressure for good roads. As the 
latter were extended throughout the Province the possibilities of commercial transport 
became apparent. Hard-surfaced highways that could be utilized in bad weather 
as well as in good were a pre-requisite for the motor truck and the motor bus. 


Not until 1916 did the Province make a distinction between the registration of 
passenger automobiles and commercial motor vehicles. In that year 2,618 licences 
were issued for private commercial vehicles. The war gave an impetus to motor 
truck haulage as the railways experienced great difficulty in moving vast quantities 
of freight expeditiously. 


Public interest in the passenger motor car soon gave rise to a general desire to 
“ride on rubber’. Out of the rudimentary service provided by ‘‘jitneys’’ grew the 
modern coach company which began to make inroads on the passenger traffic of the 
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railroads. The private automobile and the motor-coach drove most of the interurban 
electric railways out of business. 


Common carrier bus operations over extra-urban roads were first licensed in 1923. 
Due to the boldness of many individuals and organizations with little capital, there 
were at first large numbers of independent companies attempting to carry on passenger 
transport over the highways. Business necessity and the pressure of public interest 
caused the gradual amalgamation of many of these companies. In 1925 there were 
91 operators having 216 vehicles; in 1935, 100 operators and 597 vehicles; and in 1945, 
176 operators and 1,750 vehicles. 


The transport of goods for hire grew rapidly after the first World War, but did 
not come under control until 1928 after the passing of the Public Commercial Vehicle 
Act.’ Asa pre-requisite for the granting of a common carrier license (to operate buses 
as well as transports), the applicant must obtain from the Ontario Municipal Board a 
certificate of public necessity and convenience. Licenses have been issued to public 
commercial vehicles as follows: 

Motor Vehicles Trailers Operators 


1929 siyseenirod. teaeescteiee at ae Lal S$ 205 ney283 
1938: neraadauediirem beth iayhe 4,235 932 2,239 
193 7s} ti eda: dca ie Ae eet Ree 6,881 4,392 3,186 
LOA te Ae bel geen eerbo dee) mati 9,318 2,097 3,014 
1945 26-1? year desc teins spas 8,524 2,166 3,657 


The length of freight movements has steadily increased. Whereas in 1925 a 
distance of 100 miles was regarded as the economical range of motor truck operation 
there are now routes of over 400 miles in regular operation. 


The growth in certain types of haulage has been amazing. One of these, particu- 
larly suited to motor transport, is the handling of live stock. In 1918 1.76 p.c. of 
the receipts of live stock at the Union Stockyards, Toronto, was by truck; in 1937 
51.09 p.c. of the receipts was by this form of transportation. In the latter year 62 p.c. 
of all calves and 73 p.c. of all hogs were received by motor truck. 


The statistical tables developed concerning motor carriers show the activities 
of freight carriers with gross annual revenues of $8,000 and over, and of all passenger 
carriers. Freight carriers are divided into two groups: (a) large carriers, having gross 
annual revenues of $20,000 and over, and (b) small carriers, having gross annual 
revenues between $8,000 and $20,000. Passenger carriers operating wholly or almost 
wholly within urban limits are classified as ‘‘city’’. This latter class does not include 
any street railways operating both buses and electric street cars or trackless trolley 
buses. Street railways are dealt with in the section on ‘‘Electric Railways’, page 81. 


Carriers operating both freight and passenger services are classified as freight 
or passenger according to the preponderance of revenue. The figures of passengers 
carried are more accurate than those of tons of freight carried. Many carriers only 
estimate their tonnage, as much freight is moved on a load basis rather than a weight 
basis. 


In 1944 there were 136,128.804 passengers carried on regular routes by public motor 
vehicles in Ontario. Of these 104,212,907 were city passengers. On special and char- 
tered trips 2,937,888 passengers were carried. An estimated 4,755,063 tons of freight 
were carried. These public carriers were involved in traffic accidents in which 39 
persons were killed and 732 persons were injured. Freight carriers were involved in 


INow the Commercial Vehicle Act, 1936. 
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accidents in which 33 were killed and passenger carriers were involved in accident 
n which 488 were injured. See Table 134. 


There were 299 freight carriers in 1944 having a total revenue of $21,200,000. 
The larger carriers (those with gross revenue of $20,000 and over), of whom there 
were 183, received $19,700,000 of the revenue. See Table 135. Passenger carriers 
numbered 129 and had gross revenues of $13,700,000. City operators, of whom there 
were 21, received $7,200,000 of the revenue. 


The industry employed 7,431 persons in 1944 and paid them over $12,000,000 
in wages. 5,198 employees were hired by the freight carriers, who paid them $8,000,000 
in wages. Trucks numbered 2,129; trailers 856; tractors 1,415; and buses 1,151. 
See Table 136. 


As one might expect from a highly industrialized province with a large popula- 
tion, the motor carrier business of Ontario forms a substantial proportion of the 
Canadian total. In 1944 Ontario carriers did 57.1 p.c. of the passenger business and 
49.5 p.c. of the freight business. They had 39.9 p.c. of the employees engaged in the 
business and paid them 43.4 p.c. of the wages. Their total revenue constituted 42.8 D.C. 
of the total. See Table 137. . 


RAILWAYS 


(a) Electric Railways 


Canada was well in the forefront in the development of electric railways. An 
experimental railway was in operation at the Toronto Exhibition for several years 
after 1885. The first electric railway line in Canada, and probably the first in North 
America, was the one established between Windsor and Walkerville in June, 1886. 
A seven-mile stretch with double trolley system was opened at St. Catharines in 1887. 
Ottawa, Hamilton and Toronto had electric railway systems installed in the early 
nineties. 


The introduction of the electric trolley car had a profound effect on the develop- 
ment of cities.1_ Suburban villages, once distinct communities, were absorbed in the 
greater city. A less dense, more open development of cities occurred, and since a 
larger area for building was available within the limits of sixty-minute travel time, 
wider streets were generally laid out in the newer areas opened up. The economic 
use of property became wholly dependent on public transportation; indeed the very 
existence of the remade city depended on this essential service. 


Electric railway lines were extended to suburban areas, and to short runs between 
cities or towns. As the roads in the early part of the century were poor and the 
automobile was still in its infancy, electric railways were regarded as the most hopeful 
means of travel for short runs, such as would connect the towns between Toronto 
and Hamilton with those cities. The emphasis was on the carriage of passengers for 
Short distances. 


Some of the longer lines in existence in 1920 were: 


1. London and Port Stanley Railway, 24 miles in length, owned by the city of 
London strategically situated to do do a large freight business. 


1See ‘Some Problems in Urban Transportation” by Norman D. Wilson, contained in Essays in 
Transportation, University of Toronto Press, 1941. 
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2. Sandwich, Windsor and Amherstburg Railway, about 25 miles in length, 
owned by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, but transferred to private 
company in 1934. 


3. Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Railway, 62 miles in length, owned by 
the Canadian National Railways, operating in territory around Niagara Falls 
and St. Catharines. 


4. Grand River Railway, 20 miles in length, owned by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, operating between Galt, Preston, Kitchener and Hespeler. 


5. Lake Erie and Northern Railway, 50 miles in length, owned by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, operating between Galt, Brantford and Port Dover. 


6. Toronto Suburban Railway, 64 miles of track, running from the outskirts of 
Toronto to Guelph and to Woodbridge, owned by the Canadian National 
Railways. 


7. Hamilton-Brantford, 23 miles in length, owned by the Dominion Power and 
Transmission Company of Hamilton. 


The last two named were discontinued years ago. Many short lines were also 
discontinued, as the private automobile and motor-coach took away their business. 
Electric street railways in the smaller Ontario cities have been replaced by motor- 
coaches or trolley buses. An ambitious scheme of the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission to construct in the early twenties, partly from existing lines, a high-speed 
‘radial’? system running from Toronto to Bowmanville; Toronto to Hamilton, St. 
Catharines and Niagara Falls; Toronto to Guelph; Hamilton to Kitchener and 
Guelph and to Woodstock and London, came to nought when a Royal Commission 
reported adversely. It was felt that the highway programme and the newly-formed 
Canadian National Railways would provide uneconomic competition. 


The higher volume of employment and the rationing of gasoline during the war 
years greatly increased the business of the electric railways. From 228,408,000 
passengers carried on Ontario lines in 1939 the number rose to 463,498,000 in 1944, 
or more than double the earlier year’s traffic. Tons of freight carried increased in 
the same period from 1,893,739 to 2,703,186. Table 138 shows the figures for the 
period 1932 to 1944. It will be noted that passenger traffic fell below the 1932 level 
until 1940, but that freight traffic rose steadily throughout the period. 


Net operating revenue increased 144.5 p.c. between 1932 and 1944, amounting 
in the latter year to $12,147,486. The number of employees in 1944 was 7,082, an 
increase of 12.7 p.c. over 1932; but their salaries and wages increased by 67.8 p.c. 
See Table 139. 


The Toronto Transportation Commission is the largest electric railway in Ontario. 
There are only two systems in Canada with a greater mileage and only one with greater 
net earnings. Montreal Tramways is the largest electric railway in Canada. 


In 1944 the Toronto Transportation Commission carried 65.6 p.c. of the passengers 
carried by electric railways in Ontario. Ottawa’s system came second with 12.6 p.c. 
and Hamilton placed third with 8.0 p.c. See Table 140. Large increases in passengers 
carried in 1944 over 1943 were shown by the street railways in Kitchener (25.3 p.c.), 
Oshawa (22.1 p.c.), Port Arthur (21.0 p.c.), Fort William (18.5 p.c.) and Cornwall 
(15.3 p.c.). Nearly all street railways in Ontario are publicly owned, usually by the 
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municipalities. The Hamilton Street Railway, which was owned by the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission, was sold to private interests in 1946. 


Figures on earnings, employees and wages of the larger railways are contained 
in Table 141. In 1944 the Toronto Transportation Commission had net earnings of 
$8,519,855 and 4,485 employees to whom was paid in salaries and wages the sum of 
$9,312,739. 


(b) Steam Railways 


The first era of railway building in Ontario took place in the 1850’s. Some 2,000 
miles of line were laid in the decade, and the general pattern of railways in the southern 
part of the Province became apparent. The Grand Trunk Railway built its line 
between Sarnia and Montreal; the Great Western ran from N lagara Falls to Windsor 
via Hamilton and from the latter city to Toronto to meet the Grand Trunk; the 
Northern Railway linked Toronto and Collingwood and the Buffalo & Lake Huron 
ran from Buffalo to Goderich. 


Railroad construction was assisted by the government of the united Canadas. 
Up until Confederation the Grand Trunk, Great Western and Northern railways had 
‘received over $20 million, and in addition the municipalities had borrowed about 
$6 million for railway purposes. English capital was the dominant factor and with 
it to a greater or lesser degree went English control, personnel and methods. High 
construction costs resulted from these policies. 


In addition to the development of local traffic, the railroads were intended to 
tap the traffic of the middle American West and in this way strengthen the St. Law- 
rence route. Failure to achieve this latter aim, combined with the heavy outlay in 
coxstruction, brought financial distress to Ontario railroads, particularly the Grand 
Trunk. Confederation, and the plan to build a railway to the Pacific, were designed 
to change the emphasis from an international commercial empire to a national trans- 
continental economy. 


The decade between 1870 and 1880 saw further building of railroads in Ontario 
and a start made on the Pacific railroad. Consolidations took place under the Grand 
Trunk and were hastened when the Canadian Pacific Railway was formed in 1880 and 
its main line was completed in 1885. The C.P.R. was successful in establishing itself 
in southern Ontario by the acquisition of existing roads. 


Railroad building after 1900 was undertaken principally by the new transcon- 
tinental roads which traversed Northern Ontario, the Canadian Northern and the 
National Transcontinental (built by the Dominion Government). The Ontario 
Government built the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario in 1905-08 (see below) and 
the Lake Superior Corporation built the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
between Sault Ste. Marie and Hearst in 1914. 


The overextension of railroads brought about the acquisition by the Dominion 
Government of the Canadian Northern in 1916, the National Transcontinental in 
1916, the Grand Trunk Pacific in 1919 and the Grand Trunk in 1920. These lines 
with other Canadian government railways were put together as the Canadian National 
Railways system in 1923. 


Land grants and cash subsidies have been devices used by the state to assist 
in the building of railways. Steam railways in Ontario are estimated to have received 
from dominion, provincial or municipal sources cash subsidies, land grants and 
property to the value of $73,687,647. 
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By 1915 there were 10,270 single track miles of railway in Ontario, and the 
mileage has not varied greatly since that time. See Table 142. 

Of the railroad mileage in Ontario, the Canadian National had 53.7 p.c. in 1944 
and the Canadian Pacific had 30.8 p.c. Short but important lines in southern Ontario 
are the Canada Southern (Michigan Central) running from Windsor to Niagara Falls; 
the Pere Marquette running from St. Thomas to Windsor and Sarnia and the Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo, running from Hamilton to Welland. See Table 143. 

Ontario has almost 25 p.c. of the railway mileage of the Dominion. See Table 144. 
The percentage has dropped since 1919 when Ontario had 28.5 p.c. The Province is 
well served by its railway network, which was able to assume without difficulty the 
greatly increased burden of wartime traffic. 

An interesting sidelight on the protection of life and improvement of trafhe 
conditions is the number of highway crossings in Ontario in rural and urban areas. In 
rural districts there were 6,404 crossings in 1931 compared with 6,171 in 1944. Under- 
passes and overpasses have been constructed to eliminate many dangerous crossings. 
Protected crossings have increased from 733 to 817 and unprotected crossings have 
decreased from 5,671 to 5,354. There has been a small increase in the number of 
protected crossings in urban areas. See Table 145. 


(c) The Ontario Northland Railway 


(formerly Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway) 


This railway was constructed to open the northern regions of the Province lying 
between Lake Nipissing and Lake Abitibi and northwesterly from Lake Temiskaming. 
As the preamble to the Act passed in 1902 setting up the Commission recites: ‘“There 
are large areas of arable land, well fitted for settlement, and extensive tracts of mer- 
chantable pine and other valuable timber and deposits of ores and minerals . . . which 
are expected, upon development, to add greatly to the wealth of the province...” 

The section from North Bay to New Liskeard was opened on January 16, 1905; 
the section from New Liskeard to Englehart on December 1, 1906 and the section 
from Englehart to Cochrane on December 1, 1908. During the construction of the 
road rich mineral deposits were struck, which bore out the expectations of its advocates. 
Branches were built into nearly every new mining camp as it showed promise of 
developing. 

A northward extension of the main line was undertaken in 1922. It reached Island 
Falls on the Abitibi River in 1925, Fraserdale (Abitibi Canyon) in 1928 and Moosonee 
on James Bay in 1932. The most important branches built were to Timmins (1911) 
and to Elk Lake (1913). The mileage operated at March 31, 1945 was: 


Main Line: Miles Total Miles 
North Bay—Timmins (via Porquis)..... US Hise 
POtutis= COCO Ldn G2 20, eee ene oat 
Cochrane—Moosonee........:...-.---- 186.2 
471.6 
Branches: 
Farlton=-ElkyLaken tate soa ees: 28.5 
Englehart--Charltonwaa9 4:45 ota4 ew es 7.6 
Porquis—Iroquois Falls................ 6.6 
Swastika—Noranda (Nipissing Central). . 59.7 
x oer 102.4 
Other tracks*and: Sid i OGaee we wenn emena en eens 156.1 
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In 1945 the railway’s equipment consisted of: 


IECCOMOLIVES arent tone eee Ge tye te 7 aul 
Mie CAtc ute Oe Meek Vee tt 504 
PAaScen eel Cats tame aan Muerte oa 8) 
Wothke Cats tay eee eee suet 2d 
Highway eervice:busccr (Aci. 9 ou 8 
LOOSE CRT SEs hy ea aaa 2 


The railway is operated under a provincially-appointed Commission consisting 
of three members. The head office is in North Bay. In 1945 the Commission pur- 
chased the charter and physical assets of the Temagami Navigation Limited, a com- 
pany serving the needs of people using Temagami Lake as their summer home. With 
the end of the war the Commission is anxious to build up the tourist trade and to 
develop land clearing and settlement schemes. To a considerable degree the Commis- 
sion will be the Government’s instrument for the development of the northeastern 
part of the province. 


The freight traffic consists largely of forest products in the raw and manufactured 
form, coal, and manufactured goods. The region served by the railway is deficient in 
food products, large quantities of which must be brought in. In the year ending 
March 31, 1939 the freight traffic was divided as follows: 


Tons 
PLerICUl EULA procucts te ee ee eee 47,954 
EXT a eC UL UC TS eee et ey eee Bes PER 14,401 
RV Elileet iE OCLC Svein ey as tees oh Ea PANS 
(coal and coke 171,513 tons) 

MOLES UsPLOCuC ts a ot sees GLa Sided Cty PINKT st pe Se tEA LY 
Newsprint pancr.o ote. eee! ML ad Fo 245,465 
Woodpulp and pulpboards swat. ft Garr 62,088 
Gasoline-and! Gilsee as ame Vi Jud Ge > 52,998 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous........... 1124 25 

1,240,819 


Although the depression in the early thirties affected the railway’s earnings, the 
gold mining industry developed to such an extent that it cushioned the full impact. 
The lowest tonnage of freight hauled was in 1933! when 823,946 tons were hauled. 
By 1938 a recovery to 1,362,427 tons had been made. In 1942 the high point of 
2,226,200 tons was reached. See Table 146. 


Passengers carried in 1933 numbered 245,451. The total rose to 466,648 in 
1938, declined during the early years of the war but rose to a new high of 481,607 in 
1945. Gasoline rationing was partially responsible for the latest increase. See Table 
146. 


The ratio of operating expenses to operating revenue has always been favorable 
except in recent years when rising costs have not been offset by increased freight rates. 
In 1933 it was 78.47 p.c., in 1937 it was as low as 60.37 p.c., but in 1945 it had risen to 
B5.230,C, . 

The railway was financed by the issue of bonds by the Province to the amount 
of $30,207,935, on which no interest is charged. A debenture issue of $6,000,000 
dated February 1, 1928, guaranteed by the Province, and bearing interest at the rate 
of 4 p.c. per annum, is being retired in instalments. The balance outstanding at March 


1All years mentioned here are fiscal years. 
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31, 1945, was $5,155,000. A temporary bank loan of $7,050,000 was repaid between 
1935 and 1944. 


Although no interest is being paid to the Province on its investment of $30,207,935, 
the rate of return may be ascertained as follows: 


Fiscal Year 


1945 CUT OU RS A 2:38ep.ce 
194A SBS vale at clk ele Leh aay I acl 3. bei 0iG, 
LOA Tee pas eet vi ie heh een eee a tae 4.36 p.c. 
£039 ch bstaeen ge teheas ane Mears PRI Rayer 
LOS Le pst tee Neirees SP ahs. cree ces oe 4.41 p.c. 
1035 atthe: sees biog in ae Ra ee a .86 p.c.! 


The retention of profits in the corporation had built up an accumulated surplus of 
$10,165,460 at March 31, 1945. This represented an increase from $89,904 in 1936, 
after the large sum of $1,202,613 had been written off for abandoned and unprofitable 
lines and equipment. See Table 146. The general improvement in the Commission’s 
financial position may be seen from a comparison of its balance sheet in 1932 (Table 
147) with its balance sheet in-1945 (Table 148). Working capital showed a deficit of 
$6,263,010 (including a bank loan of $6,650,000) at October 31, 1932, as against a 
working capital credit balance of $2,152,811 at March 31, 1945. During this period 
the depreciation reserve was increased by $886,298. 


Nipissing Central Railway: 

The capital stock of this railway company was purchased by the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario in 1911, but no rails were laid until 1924 when a line was opened 
between Swastika and Larder Lake. In 1925 the line was extended to Cheminis on 
the Quebec boundary and in 1928 to Noranda, Quebec. An electric line was operated 
between New Liskeard and Cobalt but it was abandoned in 1935. 


In September, 1941, this railroad was leased to the T. & N. O. and operated as 
part of the latter’s system. Its revenues and expenses are now included in the Ontario 
Northland Railway’s accounts. Table 150 shows the balance sheet of the company at 
October 31, 1932 and again at March 31, 1945. The T. & N. O. has invested $4,943,378 
in the Nipissing Central, mostly in the form of advances. The cost of the road is 
placed at $4,354,107 and the accumulated deficit at the time of the leasing was $674,391. 


WATERWAYS 


(a) Canals 


Most of the canals of Canada are found in Ontario. The St. Lawrence river 
system, the Welland Ship and the Sault Ste. Marie canals are the most important and 
accommodate a volume of traffic that compares favourably with the great canals of 
the world. Indeed, the Great Lakes and connecting canals form the greatestinland 
waterway in the world, both from the standpoint of traffic volume and distance. To 
illustrate—traffic passing through the Sault Ste. Marie canals has been approximately 
twice as great as that passing through the Panama Canal during the last ten years. 
In 1940 the volume passing through Sault Ste. Marie was almost three times as great 
as the Panama figure. Coal, iron and wheat make up the bulk of the freight carried. 

The principal canals of Ontario are under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Transport and each is accessible from the Atlantic Ocean. Table 151 lists the 


1Before any adjustments to profit and loss (because of change in fiscal year end). 
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canals of Ontario, giving their location, length, width, depth and number of locks. 
The Peterboro Lock section on the Trent canal system is the longest canal in Ontario, 
having a length of over 135 miles. The total length of all canals in Ontario equals 
465.86 miles as compared with a total in Canada of 508.65 miles. In short, Ontario 
contains 91.6 p.c. of the total Canadian canal mileage. 


The St. Lawrence river locks vary in depth according to the water levels, which 
are sometimes extremely low. The table also shows that the Welland Ship canal locks 
have a minimum depth of 25 feet (the deepest locks in Canada). 


The three largest canal systems are available to navigation for between eight and 
nine months in the year. See Table 152. When it is considered that the Sault Ste. 
Marie canal is open to navigation for about eight months a year and the Panama canal 
is open all year round, the traffic comparison made in the first paragraph becomes even 
more creditable. It is also interesting to note that the Welland Ship canal opens 
earlier and closes later in the season than that at Sault Ste. Marie. In 1945 there was 
a difference of 16 days. Differences in climatic conditions are responsible for the longer 
season. 


Table 153 shows the trend in traffic during the years 1937 to 1945. The figures 
used in the table are not duplicated as between canals. That is, when traffic passed 
through more than one canal, it was credited to the first canal only. Freight passing 
through the Sault Ste. Marie canal increased to a maximum in 1943 when 4,383,596 
tons were passed, an increase of 140.9 p.c. over 1937. In 1945, however, the tonnage 
had declined to 1,871,765. 


During the period covered, the Welland Ship canal fluctuated between a high of 
12,629,054 tons in 1938 and a low of 9,328,095 tons in 1943. In 1945, 12,038,954 tons 
were passed. The St. Lawrence system showed a considerable decrease from a high 
point in 1938 of 9,236,318 tons to a low of 3,854,079 tons in 1944. A recovery to 
4,356,482 tons was made in 1945. Weather conditions, business conditions, size of 
western grain crops and strikes affect the volume of traffic passing through Canadian 
canals. 


The other canal systems, the Murray, Rideau and Trent, are comparatively 
unimportant, and show considerable variation in traffic from year to year. During 
the war years, traffic through the Trent system increased from 28,985 tons in 1939 to 
50,612 tons in 1945. 


Table 154 indicates the traffic in both directions for 1945. It will be observed 
that there is a greater flow of traffic from the Upper Lakes to the Lower Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River than in the reverse direction. In 1945 the upbound traffic amounted 
to only 2,103,723 tons as compared with downbound traffic of 163217 158 tons.” The 
Welland Canal carries the largest proportion of traffic—65.7 p.c. in 1945. 


(b) Shipping 


Shipping statistics are compiled from reports collected by customs officers at 
customs ports; consequently they are affected by customs regulations and include only 
data for vessels trading in and out of ports at which these officers are employed. 
Cargoes are required to be reported in tons of 2,000 Ibs. or in tons of 40 cubic feet. 
Reports are not made for vessels of less than 10 net tons and the tonnage of tugs is 
the gross ton and not the net ton as for cargo vessels. Fishing vessels are not required 
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by customs regulation to report when operating from certain ports, and the data are 
not on the same basis as data for cargo vessels. 


Vessels fishing in Canadian waters are not required by customs regulation to 
report any details of cargoes loaded or unloaded. Therefore cargo data are available 
only for vessels in foreign service. The cargoes mentioned are not cargoes on board 
but cargoes unloaded and loaded at the respective ports. 


Table 155 lists the number of vessels arriving and leaving for each of the principal 
ports in Ontario, and the net tonnage as recorded in the Canadian Shipping Registry. 
From this it will be observed that Toronto and Port Arthur handled more vessels 
than any other ports during 1945. Toronto had 2,248 incoming and 2,223 outgoing 
vessels, and Port Arthur 1,821 incoming and 1,831 outgoing vessels, or in terms of 
percentage Toronto accommodated 12 p.c. and Port Arthur 10 p.c. of the Ontario total. 


The number of vessels using a port is not necessarily the best criterion of its rank, 
as many of the vessels may be relatively small. Total net tons is a better standard of 
comparison, although even this figure does not reveal the amount and value of the 
cargo. Port Arthur and Fort William have a greater tonnage of vessels using their 
harbours than any other ports in Ontario. In 1945 vessels having a tonnage of 10,612,- 
905 tons entered and left Port Arthur and vessels having a tonnage of 7,523,286 tons 
entered and left Fort William. In terms of percentage, Port Arthur had 16.p.¢; 
and Fort William 11 p.c. of the Ontario total. 


The demands of the grain trade place these two ports ahead of all other Ontario 
cities. Toronto had 6,429,288 tons of shipping, Sault Ste. Marie 4,854,943 and Cobourg 
A225 Oy 


Ontario ports rank second among the provinces in the volume of cargoes loaded 
for foreign countries, and rank first in the volume of cargoes unloaded from foreign 
countries. This position is attained as a result of the movement of goods across the 
Great Lakes to and from the United States. Ontario imports large quantities of coal, 
coke, iron ore, and petroleum from the United States and exports to the latter large 
quantities of pulpwood, paper and grain. Ontario’s position in relation to the other 
provinces may be seen in Table 156. 


In 1945 there were 5,955,203 tons of freight loaded at Ontario ports for foreign 
countries. Of this freight 5,951,137 tons were destined for the United States and the 
major items were: 


Bar evans a eee 405.473 tons Lroiy ke: bye: eee 368,749 tons 
Chater et ae ee 735,815 tons Sand, Gravel, Crushed Stone 218,124 tons 
Wien t ieee tee ae 2,773,188 tons Pulpwood, Pulpwood Chips. 753,737 tons 
(Flour) Mill Products. 151,537 tons Paper Raper stock a. sacee 167,546 tons 


In the same year there were 16,926,183 tons of freight unloaded at Ontario ports 
from foreign countries, virtually all of which came from the United States. The 
principal items were: 


Anthracite Code ae 119,759 tons Petroletins. = ett ee 1,620,496 tons 
Bituminous coal..... 12,022,142 tons Sand, Gravel, Crushed Stone 144,251 tons 
SORCO feet ae ee 144,883 tons Other Mine Products...... 364,676 tons 
Tron Le er eee 2,318,788 tons 


Similar data for the pre-war years are not available. 
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X. COMMUNICATIONS 
THE POST OFFICE 


The operation of postal communications in Canada is a function of the Dominion 
government, according to the B. N. A. Act of 1867, although from 1851 to 1867 
Ontario had control of its own postal service. See Table 157. The history of the 
Canadian post office is a story of expanding services in providing swift, sure and 
inexpensive means of communication. 


Ontario contributes the largest proportion of Dominion postal revenues, as one 
might expect from a province with the greatest population and concentration of 
industry and trade. In 1945 out of total gross revenues of $73,874,968 Ontario con- 
tributed $28,406,011 or 38.45 p.c. This proportion has fallen from the last pre-war 
year of 1939 when Ontario’s contribution was 40.28 p.c. The growth of war industries 
in other provinces, with a regrouping of population, was responsible for this change. 


In the last eleven years, from 1935 to 1945, the gross postal revenues arising in 
Ontario increased by 94.7 p.c. or from $14,586,744 to $28,406,011. The largest part 
of the increase occurred during the war years. See Table 158. 


Ontario has slightly fewer post offices than Quebec but the average revenue per 
post office is much higher in Ontario. Toronto post office has the largest revenue of 
any post office in Canada. In 1945 this amounted to $12,290,055 as compared with 
$9 664,055 for Montreal, the next in order of size. Winnipeg ranked third with $4,564,- 
578 and Vancouver fourth with $3,347,825. Ontario cities having more than $1,000,000 
in revenue were Ottawa with $1,805,139 and Hamilton with $1,405,080. London had 
a revenue of $883,344 and Windsor $814,727. See Table 159 for other Ontario cities. 


Air mail service was inaugurated in Canada in 1927 and it has contributed greatly 
to the more efficient conduct of business operations, as well as to the maintenance of 
closer relations between the various parts of the Dominion. Ontario’s mining regions 
have benefited in particular. The growth in the volume of air mail carried since its 
inception is a certain indication of its necessity in the country. In the fiscal year 1936, 
the weight of mail carried by airplane first exceeded one million pounds. There was a 
phenomenal increase during the war, and by 1944 the weight had reached 7,220,554 
lbs. See Table 160. The mileage flown has expanded at an even greater rate, as new 
routes and more flights have been added to the service. Mail planes flew 12,800,000 
miles in 1944. 


Expenditures by the post office department for mail transportation have kept pace 
with the volume of business handled. In 1939 these costs amounted to $14,782,705; 
in 1945 they had risen to $27,314,031, an increase of 84.8 p.c. The largest expenditure 
in 1945 was for land transportation (chiefly rural delivery) at $8,423,526. This was 
followed by railway carriage $8,167,167; air conveyance $8,015,362 and steamship 
conveyance $2,707,976. The last two items have increased by the largest amounts 
since 1939. Further details may be found in Table 161. 


The transmittal of money is one of the functions performed by the post office. 
More money orders and to a greater value are issued in Ontario than in any other 
province. In 1945 there were 5,067,895 orders issued in Ontario to a value of $66,711,- 
629. These figures were 24.4 p.c. and 23.6 p.c. respectively of the Dominion total. 
In 1939 there were 3,948,811 orders issued to a value of $39,990,726. A higher level 
of business activity eke been responsible for the increase experienced. The value of 
money orders paid in Ontario is always greater than the value of money orders issued. 
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See Table 162. The reason tor this is that more people outside Ontario send money into 
the Province for goods and services, than Ontario residents send to other provinces. 


THE PRESS 


The city of Halifax was the birthplace of the Canadian press. It was there 
that the tremendous present-day industry was started in 1752 under the name of the 
‘Halifax Gazette’, a two-page sheet about nine by fifteen inches in size, printed by 
John Bushell, Grafton Street. 


It is interesting to note that the first newspaper published in what is now Ontario 
was the product of Louis Roy, a Frenchman, at Newark (now known as Niagara- 
on-the-Lake and at that time the capital of Upper Canada). His paper was named 
the ‘‘Upper Canada Gazette and American Oracle’’ and the first issue came off the 
press on April 18th, 1793. The subscription price was 15s. per annum and adver- 
tising cost 4 shillings for 12 lines. These rates were considered very high for a pioneer 
journal. Another newspaper of interest, the ‘Colonial Advocate’, began operation 
in May, 1824. It was first printed in Lewiston, N.Y., dated in Queenston and circu- 
lated in York (Toronto), under the editorship of William Lyon Mackenzie, who was 
a leader in the Rebellion of 1837. 


Modern journalism in the Province began after the Rebellion when such papers 
as the Toronto “‘Globe’”’ (1844) were founded. The regular evening paper, which is 
looked upon to-day as commonplace, was introduced to this Province by the “‘Sun”’ 
in 1873. It had a short life, however, and in 1876 was succeeded by the ‘‘Telegram”’, 
one of our present-day Toronto papers, founded by John Ross Robertson. In 1879 
the Toronto ‘‘World”’ began publishing. The Toronto ‘“‘Star’’ was started in 1893 
and achieved success under the guidance of J. E. Atkinson. 


Developments in the field of communication and transportation brought more 
rapid transmission of news and wider and faster circulation of newspapers. The 
newspapers in turn were strong advocates of improvements in communication and 
transportation; and were in a position to urge their views publicly. They were able 
to secure special postal rates which enabled them to keep their subscription prices low. 


The growth of department stores with their policy of fixed and open prices lent 
strong financial support to newspapers by their extensive advertising. Later, national 
advertisers came into the field and the modern newspaper is much different in appear- 
ance than its counterpart of seventy-five years ago. Canadian newspapers followed 
the same trend as American newspapers. A comparison of newspapers in St. Louis 
in 1875 and 1925 shows a decline of total space devoted to news from 55.3 p.c. to 26.7 
p.c. (including an increase in sports from 1.7 p.c. to 25.4 p.c.); of opinion from 9.67 p.c. 
to 2.2 p.c.; but an increase from 6.3 p.c. to 10.4 p.c. of the space devoted to features; 
and from 28.9 p.c. to 60.5 p.c. of that devoted to advertising!. Advertising was 
estimated to have increased 50 p.c. from 1899 to 1942.., 


A factor in the growthof newspapers in Canada was the Canadian Press Association. 
It was organized at Kingston in September, 1859, in an effort to bring about a state 
of harmony and co-operation among the newspapers of Canada—a condition that 
was sadly lacking. The Canada of 1859 was really two separate countries as far as 
history, language, politics and social ideas were concerned, and politics and press 
were closely interwoven. In those early days some of the most prominent public 


1Quoted in H. A. Innis, Political Economy in the Modern State, p. 27. 
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men were also journalists, as for example, Sir Mackenzie Bowell of the Belleville 
‘Intelligencer’, who later became Prime Minister of Canada. 


At a meeting in February, 1860, in Toronto, the original officers were elected 
as follows: 


Presidents bik hii. 4 William Gillespy.......Hamilton Spectator 

ist Vice President....... Gordon Drowh sem. eo. | Toronto Globe 

2nd Vice President...... Josiah Blackburn....... London Free Press 

Pon secretany see pean i Dae CD ougallaas. asec Berlin Telegraph 

Secretary-Treasurer...... TL iietnasvociar. aa, &Vlontreal cho 

Executive Committee: | George Sheppard....... Toronto Globe 
James Seymour........St. Catharines Constitutional 
James Somerville....... Dundas Banner 
Thomas McIntosh..... . Brantford Expositor 
Johnefacauests 34.4n0). ..! Milton Journal 


It was said that in order to be a successful newspaper man one had also to be a 
politician. Under such conditions it was natural to see a very biased and narrow 
political view expressed by the press. Antagonisms were deeply-rooted and sharply 
defined between journalists taking opposite views on the political issues of the day. 


However, as newspapers grew in number and circulation, the former intermingling 
of personalities in press and government diminished, and with this change, emerged 
a more moderate and impartial viewpoint. The number of*newspapers in Ontario 
listed as “independent” is an indication of the trend. See Table 166. 


In its early days the Association was an unincorporated body that functioned 
as a fraternal semi-professional group of newspaper men, without paid staff or central 
office. In 1911 these administrative aids were added and the body secured a Dominion 
Charter in 1913. 


The first step in co-operative news-gathering and distribution in Canada came in 
1907 when the Western Associated Press came into being in Winnipeg. This Associa- 
tion led a legal fight against the high telegraph rates being charged by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, which held the Canadian rights to the (American) Associated Press 
news. The battle was won and in 1911 Canadian Press, Limited, was formed to take 
over these rights on behalf of Canadian publishers as a whole. This news-gathering 
agency was the only link between the four sectional news associations which existed 
at that time. Later, in 1917, these were merged into one national news-gathering 
and distributing agency which became known as the Canadian Press. The Canadian 
Press has its headquarters in Toronto, and possesses alliances with The Associated 
Press, Reuters and Havas, through which it exchanges the news it gathers for that of 
the rest of the world. 


The tables pertaining to this section present a brief picture of the publications 
field in Ontario in recent years. Later material is available but not in a form which 
conveniently lends itself to constructive tabulation. 


Table 163 presents circulation figures by publications in the various provinces, 
differentiating between daily, semi-weekly and weekly publications for the year 1944. 
In that year there were 41 dailies in Ontario out of a Canadian total of 101. They had 
a circulation of 1,182,329 copies. Weekly papers numbered 230 and had a circulation 


of 1,180,934 copies. 
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Table 164 shows the circulation of dailies for Ontario for the years 1937 to 1945 
inclusive. Within the period covered the circulation of dailies increased from 1,049,166 
to 1,244,008, or by 18.6 p.c. 


Circulation of publications in cities of 20,000 population or over for the year 
1945 is given in Table 165. Toronto leads in the matter of dailies having 6 publications 
with 683,000 circulation. Ottawa has one semi-weekly with a circulation of 16,500— 
the best record in the field. 


Toronto has 16 weeklies, circulating 1,191,790 copies. No other centre can 
approach this record. Kingston is second with a total weekly circulation of 64,580. 
It should be emphasized that papers circulate far beyond the borders of the place, 
or even the province, of publication. 


Table 166 lists the daily newspapers in Ontario based on the 1945 circulation, 
showing (1) name of paper, (2) morning or evening, (3) where published, (4) 1945 circu- 
lation and (5) year established. One of these papers dates back to 1810—the Kingston 
Whig Standard. The Toronto Daily Star leads in circulation at 306,839 copies and 
the Toronto Globe and Mail with 181,519 and the Toronto Telegram with 170,542 
are second and third. These three papers dominate the field very decisively. Toronto 
has a number of foreign language papers. The dailies are the Hebrew Journal, the 
Chinese Times and the Chinese Daily News. 


Table 167 lists the weekly newspapers in Ontario with circulations of 3,000 or 
more for the year 1945. The newspapers shown here are nearly all well-established 
businesses dating from» the middle 1800’s. 


Leading magazines and business papers form an important part of our reading. 
Here is the source, or at least one of the important sources, of specialized knowledge. 
In Table 168 these periodicals are listed, including (1) name of paper, (2) where pub- 
lished, (3) 1945 circulation, (4) frequency of issue and (4) year established. ‘‘Period- 
icals emerge to meet the demands of any group whenever that group becomes suffi- 
ciently specialized to demand goods which warrant advertising on a sufficient scale 
to support the periodical. Specialization of this character is largely restricted to 
cities and regions.’’! 


RADIO 


Radio in Canada is under the control of the Department of Transport of the 
Dominion Government, which administers the Radio Act, 1938 and the Canadian 
Broadcasting Act, 1936. All radio stations within the country are required to be 
licenced, whether used for transmission or reception, or both. 


Ontario has the largest number of private receiving licences in Canada, possessing 
in 1944, 647,167 such licences or 36.5 p.c. of the Dominion total. In the same year 
there were 455,053 licences issued in Quebec. For the other provinces see Table 169. 


The fees received from radio licences issued in Ontario in 1944 amounted to 
$1,482,491, or 37.2 p.c. of the Dominion total. As the fee for electrically operated 
sets is higher than for battery operated sets, it may be assumed that there are more 
of the former type in Ontario. This would explain the slight difference in the percent- 
age of licences and the percentage of revenue, which constitute Ontario’s share of 
the Dominion total. Fees collected from other provinces for 1944 are listed in Table 
170. 


1H. A. Innis, Political Economy in the Modern State, p. 161. 
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| The number of private receiving licences issued in Ontario has increased each 
year since 1935 (except in 1936). In 1944 the increase over 1935 was 304,773 or 89 p.c. 
| The upward trend is likely to continue for some time as more receiving sets are 
- acquired in rural areas. See Table 171. 


There are 36 commercial broadcasting stations in Ontario. Of these, 17 are in 

_the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation network and the others are independently 
operated. The C.B.C. owns only three stations, CBL and CJBC, Toronto, and CBO, 
Ottawa. The other stations in the network are privately owned, but affiliated for 
the purpose of carrying C.B.C. programmes during certain hours. The network 
stations are listed in Table 172, which also gives their identification letters, frequency 
and power. 


In addition to the commercial broadcasting stations, there are in use in Ontario 
radio stations for a number of purposes. 


1. The Department of Transport maintains stations along the routes used by 
Trans-Canada Air Lines and other aircraft to give navigational aid to pilots. 
These stations, which are approximately 100 miles apart, also broadcast hourly 
weather reports. A list of them may be found in Table 173. 


2. Municipal police departments operate stations to provide communication 
between police headquarters and various units of their forces. Protection 
to persons and property has been improved by this swift means of communi- 
cation. In 1945 there were 33 municipalities in Ontario with control stations. 
The city of Toronto had the largest number of mobile stations, vizi—30. A 
list of these municipalities is contained in Table 174. 


3. The Ontario Department of Lands and Forests operates 206 stations in its 
fire protection service in the northern part of the Province. The system was 
inaugurated in 1935 when stations were built at Sault Ste. Marie, Red Lake 
and Sioux Lookout. 


4. The Department of Transport maintains seven stations on the Great Lakes 
to broadcast information to navigators twice daily at stated hours. It also 
has nine radio beacons to give ships their bearings. 


TELEGRAPHS 


The first electric telegraph service to be introduced into Canada was organized 
by a group of Toronto men. The company so formed was called ‘‘The Toronto, 
Hamilton and Niagara Electro-Magnetic Telegraph Company’. A line between 
Toronto and Hamilton was opened on December 19th, 1846, and in January, 1847, 
the line was extended to Queenston. Numerous companies were organized in later 
years. 


_ The movement for consolidation of services, so evident among Canadian railways, 
was also active among the telegraph companies and one merger followed another. 
To-day, practically all telegraph messages sent in Ontario originate from the Canadian 
National Telegraph Company or the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


In 1944 5,333,738 telegrams were sent in Ontario, an increase of 25.7 p.c. over 
1936. The volume of traffic is a reflection of business conditions, which were excellent 
during the war years. In 1938 and 1939 telegraph business dropped to 97.7 p.c. and 
93.6 p.c. respectively of the 1936 level. The number of telegraph offices was increased 
by almost one-third in 1937 and there has been little change since that year. In 
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1944 there were 1,405 offices. Wire mileage has increased slightly and pole line 
mileage has decreased slightly since 1936, reflecting the change to modern equipment. 
See Table 175. 


The Ontario Northland Railway Commission operates a system of some propor- 
tion, although in comparison with the two larger companies it does a small volume of 
business. A survey of the years from 1936 to 1944 shows that the peak year was 
1937 for the number of telegrams transmitted. Since that time there has been a 
steady decline, until in 1944 there were only 86.8 p.c. of the number sent in 1936. 
Cablegrams increased in number from 1,862 in 1936 to 6,441 in 1944. The Com- 
mission at the erfd of 1944 employed 42 persons and operated 30 offices for the con- 
duct of its communication system. See Table 176. 


The Commission operates at a profit, its net income in 1944 being $31,635. This 
was a decrease from 1936 when the net income was $53,604. The chief sources of 
revenue are from telegraph tolls and rents from leased lines and wires. Out of a 
total revenue of $88,212 in 1944, telegraph tolls produced $52,664 and rents produced 
$31,889. For other years see Table 177. War conditions have been responsible for 
the lower level of business conducted by the Commission. 


The Western Union Telegraph system operates across the southwestern part of 
Ontario but does no local business. The North American Telegraph Company operates 
north and west of Kingston. The Dominion Government Telegraph Service (operated 
by the Department of Public Works) has cable connections with Pelee and Manitoulin 
Islands, where there is not sufficient business to encourage the commercial companies 
entering the field. 


TELEPHONES 


The telephone was invented in Ontario. Alexander Graham Bell, a Scotsman 
by birth, immigrated to Brantford, Ontario in 1870. According to his account, the 
principle of the telephone was discovered at his father’s residence at Tutela Heights, 
Brantford, in 1876 and the first telephone conversation of any distance was con- 
ducted between Paris and Brantford, eight miles apart, on August 10th, 1876. 


In 1945 Canada’s telephone density was 15.1 telephones per 100 of population, 
which was exceeded only by that of the United States with 16.56 telephones. 


In 1945 Ontario had in service 823,739 telephones or 44.7 p.c. of all telephones 
in service in Canada. This figure represents a density of 20.4 telephones per 100 
of population. Table 178 shows for the year 1944 the number of telephones in each 
province. | 


The number of telephones in Ontario has increased steadily since 1934. In that 
year there were 546,743 telephones in service (15.4 per 100 persons) and in 1945 this 
figure rose to 823,739—an increase of 50.6 p.c. See Table 179. 


The largest telephone company in Ontario is the Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, which in 1945 had 687,037 telephones in service. Systems having connection 
with the Bell Telephone Company had 132,118 telephones, and non-connecting systems 
had 4,584 telephones. Between 1934 and 1945 the Bell Telephone Company had an 
increase of 243,447 stations, or an increase of 54.9 p.c. Connecting systems in the 
same period increased their stations by 33.5 p.c. and non-connecting systems increased 
their stations by 8.5 p.c. For details of previous years see Table 180. 


In Table 181 will be found a breakdown of the types of service in use for the year 
1944 for the large telephone companies of Ontario. It is noteworthy that the Bell 


—_—" eee 
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Telephone Company had more 2-party lines than individual lines (254,245 as against 
196,255). As this system serves the large urban centres, it has many private exchange 
and extension telephones used by business firms (147,331 in 1944). Its pay stations 
numbered 11,903. 


In the ten-year period from 1935 to 1944 telephone companies in Ontario, ex- 
clusive of the Bell Telephone Company of Canada, increased the investment in their 
properties from $135,910,000 to $170,531,000. Their gross revenues increased from 
$2,092,000 to $3,386,000 and their operating expenses from $1,792,000 to $2,620,000, 
resulting in an improvement in their net income of $466,000. For figures relating to 
intervening years, see Table 182. 

In 1944 all telephone companies in Ontario had 8,962 employees to whom $15,- 
725,635 was paid in salaries and wages. This represented a considerable increase 
over 1935 when 7,071 employees were on pay rolls for an amount of $9,267,253 in 
salaries and wages. The increase was a reflection of the higher level of business 
activity. 


Control: 


The Bell Telephone Company of Canada is under the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Transport Commissioners of Canada. All other telephone companies operating in 
Ontario are subject to the regulation of the Ontario Municipal Board. 


Ontario telephone systems coming under ‘‘The Telephone Act” are divided, on 
the basis of organization and ownership, into the following six groups: 


1. Systems owned by individuals or partnerships of less than five persons; 
2. Systems owned by incorporated telephone companies; 


3. Systems owned by incorporated companies other than telephone companies, 
(e.g., International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd.); 


4. Systems owned by municipal corporations and operated as public utilities; 


5. Systems owned by, and vested in, municipal corporations in trust for the 
benefit of the subscribers, and operated by the municipal council or by a 
commission of three elected by the subscribers, (all rural systems) ; 


6. Systems owned by Federal and Provincial Government Departments and 
Commissions. 


The number of telephone systems within the jurisdiction of Ontario of which the 
Municipal Board has record is 560, operating 144,615 telephones and representing an 
investment of about $12,500,000. 


There are ten systems owned and operated by municipalities under Patt. — of 
“The Telephone Act’’; viz., the Cities of Fort William and Port Arthur, the Towrs 
of Cochrane, Dryden, Fort Frances, Kenora, Keewatin and Rainy River and the 
Townships of Alberton and Caledon. 

There are 116 systems operating under Part II of “The Telephone Act’’ and furn- 
ishing service to 277 towns, villages and townships. 

There are 70 systems operated by groups of less than 5 persons, 343 by incorpor- 
ated telephone companies, 10 by incorporated companies other than telephone com- 
panies and 10 by Government authorities. 

In addition to these systems, the Forestry Branch of the Ontario Department of 
Lands and Forests operates a system in connection with its fire-prevention work. 
This system, which is divided into districts throughout the Province, includes 860 


telephones, 1,097 miles of tree line, 6,272 miles of wire, and a capital investment of 
about $356,077. 
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XI. FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


Since money serves as a medium of exchange, as a store of value, and as a standard 
by which the relative value of goods and services may be measured, it is appropriate 
to describe in this place the functions, structure, and operations of the various insti- 
tutions which broadly constitute the financial machinery of the country and of the 
Province. The Canadian financial system is the result of a process of gradual growth 
and development extending over rather more than a century. This evolution has been 
influenced by a number of factors, geographical, political, and economic. Thus while 
the broad framework of the structure is in large degree similar to the financial systems 
of other developed democratic nations, there are found to be a number of features 
peculiar to this country. 


In Canada, exclusive legislative authority over commercial banking rests with 
the Dominion parliament, and it is within the legal framework of the Bank Act, subject 
to decennial revision, that the ‘‘Chartered” banks carry on business. The branch 
bank is perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian system. With a vast 
area and relatively small population, this plan has proved well adapted to conditions. 
The ten chartered banks operate for the most part on a nation-wide scale with a total 
of 3,253 branches and sub-agencies, as of March 31st, 1947. The Canadian banks 
had among them, as of the same date, 137 branches in other countries mainly in Eng- 
land, Newfoundland, the United States, the West Indies, and in Central and South 
America. 


The Bank of Canada, established in 1935, performs the functions of a central 
bank, and acts as the fiscal agent of the Dominion government. This institution is 
wholly owned by the government and is empowered to buy and sell securities in the 
open market, to discount securities and commercial bills endorsed by the chartered 
banks and to fix minimum rates at which it will discount, and to buy and sell bullion 
and foreign exchange. Bank of Canada notes are legal tender and constitute the 
principal form of paper money in the country. 


Besides the chartered banks and the Bank of Canada, the following sections will 
describe the varied institutions which have been developed with regard to mortgage 
lending, the bond and stock markets, agricultural credit, insurance, and other related 
fields, and which together make up the financial machinery of Canada and of Ontario. 


Looking to the reconstruction and post-war periods, the Dominion government in 
1944 enacted important legislation in the field of banking and credit. The Industrial 
Development Bank has been established as a subsidiary to the Bank of Canada with the 
object of assisting new as well as existing enterprises, particularly those of small or 
moderate size, to obtain intermediate and long-term credit. A second institution which 
was created under government supervision is the Export Credits Insurance Corpora- 
tion. This agency was established to insure exporters of Canadian-produced goods 
against the risk of loss resulting from either the insolvency of the importer, or inability 
of the importer, because of delays due to exchange restrictions or otherwise, to obtain 
the currency in which the purchase price is to be paid. 


In the field of housing, a wide programme is contemplated under the provisions 
of the National Housing Act. A further measure having a bearing on credit is the 
Farm Improvement Loans Act, the purpose of which is to ensure intermediate and 
short-term credit being more readily available to farmers for the purchase of imple- 
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ments and equipment as well as the construction and improvement of buildings, 
fences, and drainage works. 


THE BANK OF CANADA 


Since the major function of the Bank of Canada is to regulate credit and control 
currency in the best interests of the economic life of the nation, it can be said that it 
co-ordinates and controls the activities and public responsibilities entrusted to the 
chartered banks and occupies a dominating position in the capital market in Canada. 
Established in 1935, this institution rapidly assumed the office of financial agent and 
adviser to the Dominion government and began to exercise a regulatory influence on 
the country’s credit. Although the Bank began within a financial structure already 
fairly well developed, it has by now gained prestige and importance. The full growth 
of its activities came during the Second World War with its attendant financial pro- 
blems. In this section is sketched the history and present operations of the Bank of 
Canada. 


Functions 


The Governor of the Bank of Canada suggested briefly the functions of a 
central bank in a report to the Banking and Commerce Committee of the House 
of Commons, Ottawa, in 1939. This describes, in general terms, the present under- 
takings of the bank and provides a sufficient background for a discussion of the events 
which led to the creation of the bank and the detail of its present operations.! 


“The major function of a central bank is to regulate credit and currency 
in the best interests of the economic life of the nation. The bank's efforts to 
perform this function must, of course, take place within the eae imposed by law 
and by its capacity. 


Secondly, a central bank should, so far as possible, control and protect the 
external value of the monetary unit of the country. This responsibility is a 
definite and direct one if the country in which the bank operates is on a gold or 
other international standard. Otherwise, the responsibility is indirect and less 
clearly defined. 


Thirdly, the bank should be a ready source of skilled and impartial advice 
at the disposal of the government—automatically in the case of the Dominion 
government, and by arrangement in the case of provincial governments. 


Finally, a central bank should provide machinery for co-operation with 
similar institutions in other countries. Obviously, co-operation on any matter 
of high policy must be dictated by the views of the governments of the countries 
concerned, but co-operation by way of information or in the performance of normal 
banking services is also a useful and important function. 


By and large, the central bank should use its store of experience in the 
service of the community, without the desire or the need to make profit a primary 
consideration.”’ 


1For a detailed discussion of the functions of a central bank and in particular of the Bank 
of Canada, see A. F. W. Plumptre: ‘‘Central Banking in the British Dominions’’; Milton L. Stokes: 
“The Bank of Canada” ; Memoranda and Tables respecting the Bank of Canada extracted from evidence 
of G. F. Towers and W. C. Clark given before the Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce; 
Report of the Royal Commission on Banking and Currency in Canada, 1933; Bank of Canada Annual 
Reports. Reference also should be made to the Bank of Canada Act (Office Consolidation, 1938). 
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History 


Canada was the last of the British Dominions to establish a central bank, although 
central banks had for some time been a part of the financial machinery of the important 
European countries and the United States. However, it cannot be assumed that 
Canada was behindhand, comparatively, in instituting controls or, relative to the 
other British Dominions, lacking in financial maturity. 


In part, the need in Canada had been lessened by the growth of a highly centralized 
branch banking system, the establishment of certain controls through the Department 
of Finance, and the decennial revision of the Bank Act which permitted the govern- 


ment to adapt Canadian banking practice to changing economic conditions. 


From the time of Confederation, the Dominion government provided a Dominion 
note issue, with a percentage gold backing for the basic issue and a dollar-for-dollar 
reserve against any expanded issue. In addition, under the Bank Act, chartered banks 
might issue their own notes to the limit of their paid-up capital, subject to a one per 
cent tax by the Dominion government. 


During the crop-moving season (September 1st to February 28th) banks were 
permitted to increase this by an extra issue up to fifteen per cent of paid-up capital 
and reserve fund (rest), but subject to a five per cent tax. In 1913, provision was made 
also for bank issue against deposits of gold or Dominion notes in a central trust fund 
managed by The Canadian Bankers’ Association. Thus the note issue provided 
seasonal currency flexibility but otherwise was tied securely to gold. Within Canada, 
gold and notes were exchanged freely, while stable foreign exchanges were maintained 
by unrestricted import and export of gold. 


In August, 1914, the Finance Act was passed as an emergency war measure. It 
provided for advances to be made to the chartered banks and to the savings banks 
in the form of Dominion notes against deposits made by the banks with the Minister 
of Finance of such securities as might be approved by the Minister, not only at the 
time but whenever faced with War, invasion, riot or insurrection, or any real or appre- 
hended financial crisis. The Act also empowered the Governor-in-Council in such 
circumstances of emergency to authorize the chartered banks to make payments in 
their own notes instead of in gold or Dominion notes, and to issue excess notes threugh- 
out the year, not merely during the crop-moving season. Under the Act, also, redemption 
of Dominion notes in gold could be suspended. 


The Finance Act was continued as a war emergency measure until 1923, when it 
was recognized that something of the kind would have to be continued in peace-time. 
Consequently the Finance Act of 1923 was passed permitting the Minister to make 
advances, limited to one year, by the issue of Dominjon notes upon the pledge of 
approved securities, at rates fixed from time to time by the Treasury Board. 


Sporadic recommendations that a central bank be established in Canada began 
before the first war. After 1923, when the Finance Act became a permanent part 
of the Canadian credit structure, Parliament was faced with demands for a central 
bank. However, serious consideration to establishing such a bank seemed to be a 
product of the depression. In 1933 the Dominion government appointed a Royal 
Commission to enquire into the necessity of setting up such an institution. This 
Commission, under the chairmanship of Lord Macmillan, recommended in a majority 
report that a central bank should immediately be formed. Two of the members 
presented memoranda of dissent from this recommendation basing their views on the 
admitted success and prestige in this field of the chartered banks linked with the 
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Operating arrangements under the Finance Act. However, the majority report was 
accepted and ‘‘an Act to incorporate the Bank of Canada”’ received royal assent on 
July 3rd, 1934. The bank began operations on March 11th, 1935. 


Looking back, in 1939, Mr. Graham Towers gave an assessment of the situation 
prior to the establishment of the central bank.! Extracts from this statement pro- 
vide the remaining background to the actual founding of the bank: 


“For a number of years prior to 1934 the Dominion note issue was consistently 
at or very near the maximum limit provided under the Dominion Notes Act. 
Under those circumstances, the government had practically no power to vary the 
amount of Dominion note issues of its own volition, except by asking parliament 
to change the legislation. In other words, it had practically no power to vary 
the cash reserves of the chartered banks or to prevent an undesirable contraction 
in those reserves if the public’s holdings of notes increased. 


We were then tied up in one of the most rigid monetary systems of the world, 
except for one factor—the Finance Act. 


From the point of view of the country as a whole there were three major 
disadvantages in relying upon the Finance Act to impart the necessary flexi- 
bility to the monetary system :— 


(1) Finance Act borrowings were never intended to be of a permanent or 
even semi-permanent character; and if a general improvement in business 
caused a demand for more cash—a demand which might persist for some 
time or even be of a permanent character—the Finance Act was not the 
proper source of supply. 


(2) The second great flaw was this: If it seemed desirable to encourage 
expansion there was no way for the government to take the initiative. 


(3) Apart from the fact that no public authority could take the initiative 
in promoting expansion, there were other features of the system which 
were not satisfactory. The banks did not adopt any concerted policy in 
respect to Finance Act borrowings. It was not their place to do so. 
And there seems to have been some question as to the degree of super- 
vision which the government exercised over loans under the Finance Act. 
I am not raising any question of safety of such loans, but I have in mind 
the general effect which the sum total of borrowings would produce on 
the banking system. Who was responsible for seeing that expansion 
did not go too far, that checks were applied if necessary, and what evidence 
is there that anyone exercised supervision of this character related to 
general banking policy? I do not know the answer to that question, 
and I doubt if any one does. 


I summarize by saying that under the old system no one authority was 
responsible for the monetary policy of this country; and if any one had been 
responsible the inflexibility of the existing machinery would have tied the hands 
of that authority.” 


The central bank as first established was a privately-owned and ‘“‘independent” 
institution. Its capital of $5 million was divided into shares of $50 and provisions 
were included to securea wide distribution of these shares. The profits of the bank were 
to be used to pay cumulative dividends on the stock at the rate of four and one-half 


IEvidence before the Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce, p. 366-367. 
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per cent per annum and the balance was to be used, first for the gradual accumulation 
of a rest fund up to a fixed maximum amount, with the remainder, after specified 
payments towards such a fund, going to the government’s consolidated revenue fund. 


A plank in the platform of the Liberal government, elected in October, 1935, 
was the “‘nationalization”’ of the Bank of Canada. This change, however, was effected 
in two stages. The 1936 Amendment Act provided for the issue of $5.1 million of new 
shares to the government, which was thus given a bare majority. Six additional 
directors were appointed, with two votes each. Previously there had been seven 
directors and the government-appointed Governor and Deputy-Governor each with 
one vote. As a privately-owned institution, the Governor had been given the power 
to veto any decision of the board or the executive. Now, however, the Governor 
was to submit the veto to the government (Governor-in-Council) for final confirmation 
or disallowance. In 1938, the government completed the ‘‘nationalization’’. The private 
shareholders were bought out, capital was again reduced to $5 million, and the number 
of directors from diversified occupations was set at eleven, to be appointed by the 
government. The intention has been that the bank, while nationally owned, should 
remain one step removed from active political forces in its administrative control and 
in day to day working policy considerations. 


The amendments of 1936 and 1938 have been the only changes in the constitution 
of the Bank of Canada. In addition to effecting the changeover from private to public 
ownership, the amendments included an important change in the field of investment 
open to the bank as well as other minor amendments, most of which were dictated by 
the transfer to public ownership. 


Under the 1934 Act, the bank had been limited in its holdings of securities issued 
or guaranteed by the Dominion or any province and maturing more than two years 
after acquisition by the bank to a maximum value amounting to three times the paid-up 
capital (reckoned at par). By the amendment of 1936, these holdings were permitted 
to be considerably increased. The bank could now hold such securities to the value 
of half its outstanding note issue and deposit liabilities. However, a limit was placed 
on securities with more than ten years to maturity. As expressed in the 1938 amend- 
ment, varying in effect only slightly from the 1936 provision, these must not exceed 
in value five times the bank’s paid-up capital and rest fund. In other words, the bank 
could now enter the medium term security market on a large scale and participate to 
an important extent in the long term market. This change was dictated by the desire 
to increase the effectiveness of the operations of the bank in the face of a rather narrow 
market for short-term securities. 


As presently constituted the Bank of Canada has a Board of Governors which 
includes the Governor as Chairman, the Deputy-Governor, the Minister of F inance 
(without voting power) and eleven directors. The full powers of the board are exer- 
cised between meetings by an executive committee composed of the Governor, Deputy- 
Governor, Minister of Finance (again without voting power) and one director selected 
by the board. The Governor is the chief executive officer of the bank. The head office 
is in Ottawa and there are agencies in nine cities throughout Canada, one of which is 
in Toronto. 


The Bank of Canada Act also sets forth the powers of the bank and outlines its 
permitted operations. Except for the considerable holdings of long-term securities 
authorized by the 1936 amendment, the range of these powers and operations corres- 
ponds closely to that of similar institutions in other countries. The Act places with 
the central bank custody of cash reserves of commercial banks and control of the note 
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issue, and authorizes dealings in securities and loans to governments and commercial 
banks. Within the limits noted above, the bank can buy and sell securities issued or 
guaranteed by the Dominion or any province. In addition it can undertake restricted 
dealings in short-term securities of the United Kingdom, any British Dominion, the 
United States of America and France. The bank has also been given the power to deal 
in coin and bullion. 


The chartered banks are required to keep reserves of not less than five per cent 
of their Canadian deposits in the form of deposits with the Bank of Canada and 
notes of the bank. The clearing mechanism of the chartered banks is operated through 
their deposit accounts with the Bank of Canada. Quebec savings banks are required 
to keep ‘“‘sufficient’’ reserves with the central bank. Deposits may be received from 
the Dominion and from any province. The bank is prohibited from paying interest on 
deposits! and it is not intended that it should accept deposits from the public (in com- 
petition with commercial banks). 


The Bank of Canada is permitted to discount and rediscount bills of exchange 
and promissory notes endorsed by a chartered bank, and the minimum rates at which 
it will undertake these operations and at which it will make loans must be published. 
Loans or advances for periods not exceeding six months can be made to the chartered 
banks, to the Quebec savings banks or to the Dominion or any provincial government 
on the pledge of securities. The provision allowing for loans to the Dominign or 
provincial governments restricts such loans to one-third of the estimated revenue of 
the Dominion or one-quarter of that of a province and requires that they be repaid 
within three months after the end of the fiscal year of the government concerned. 
The bank is to act as fiscal agent of the Dominion and, when required by the Minister 
of Finance, is to manage the public debt. In addition, the bank is empowered to act, 
on request, as fiscal agent for any province. 


The bank was empowered to take over the note-issuing activities of the Depart- 
ment of Finance and, with the gradual reduction of the note issue of the chartered 
banks under the Bank Act, will eventually have a monopoly of the note issue in Canada. 
Against its note and deposit liabilities, the Act requires that the bank hold a twenty- 
five per cent reserve in the form of gold. Section 25 provides for the convertibility 
of Bank of Canada notes into gold bullion. However, this provision is immediately 
followed by another giving the government power to suspend it, and this was imme- 
diately exercised and at present continues in force. Thus the bank’s notes, which 
are legal tender, have throughout been inconvertible. The required gold reserve 
was acquired through the acquisition of gold held by the Department of Finance and 
the provision for purchase of the gold held by the chartered banks. The purchase from 
the banks was made at the old legal price for gold of $20.67 per fine ounce and imme- 
diately revalued at the market price of about $35 an ounce. The profit, apart from a 
portion considered as having been held against the foreign liabilities of the chartered 
banks and refunded to them, was put to the credit of the government in an exchange 


fund. 
Operations 


A. THE MAINTENANCE OF INTERNAL STABILITY 


The Bank of Canada has stepped effectively into the role of regulator of the 
country’s credit, both internal and external. While in practice its internal and external 
operations blend and interact, for convenience these will be discussed separately. 
The bank has sought, by its internal policy, to give leadership to the financial institu- 


1Except on old unclaimed interest-bearing deposits transferred from the chartered banks. 
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tions, especially the chartered banks, and to the public, by interpreting the trend of 
economic events and fostering (or discouraging) credit expansion in order to seek to 
encourage prosperity within the country while maintaining necessary stability. The 
bank has been expected to give constructive leadership, because of its superior sources 
of information and its dispassionate interest in the economic welfare of the country. 
From its organization until the beginning of the war, the need was for a careful expan- 
sion to assist in promoting high employment. The full swing in this direction had not 
been reached when the war imposed special conditions and requirements. It called 
for a further and rapid expansion towards a single goal, accompanied by a number 
of artificial restrictions, of which the most important was overall price control. The 
bank has helped and in no small degree has fostered our considerable war-time achieve- 
ment. It must be expected that a more severe testing of the Bank of Canada will 
come in the post-war period, when it will be expected to fit its undertakings in with 
other government measures designed to promote high employment and stable pros- 
perity. 


Tables 183 and 184 are presented to aid in considering the operations of the Bank 
of Canada. The first of these presents the balance sheet of the bank at the commence- 
ment of operations, just before the outbreak of war, and at the end of 1944 and 1945. 
The second gives the major assets and liabilities of the bank for representative years, 
the data given being month-end figures. 


Open Market Operations: 


The most important method of credit control exercised by the Bank of Canada 
is through open market operations, that is, the purchase or sale of securities in the 
open market for the purpose of varying the size of cash reserves of the chartered banks 
held on deposit with the Bank of Canada, with resultant multiplied repercussions in 
the community’s money supply. When the bank purchases securities in the Open 
market it pays for them with cheques drawn on itself. These cheques will be deposited 
in the chartered banks and will increase both the deposit liabilities of the banks and 
their cash reserves (deposits with the Bank of Canada). This means that the cash 
reserves Of the chartered banks will rise above the amount considered necessary— 
normally about ten per cent of deposit liabilities. As a result they will be enabled 
to expand their loans and investments, and consequently their deposits, until the 
cash ratio has been restored to its former figure, or an increase will take place 
in active note circulation, as outlined in the section describing the operations of the 
chartered banks. Similarly, the central bank selling securities on the open market 
can bring a contraction in the country’s money supply. However, a movement to 
purchase securities can be expected to bring some increase in their price (with a conse- 
quent reduction in interest rates). Therefore, if the security market is narrow so that 
relatively small transactions cause a considerable price increase the chartered banks 
cannot be expected to follow the central bank in security purchases and the effective- 
ness of the operations initiated by the central bank may be reduced. In this respect 
the Bank of Canada has been aided by its authority to enter the medium term market 
for securities issued or guaranteed by the Dominion or provincial governments. ARES, 
the breadth of the Canadian capital market has been sufficient to enable the com- 
mercial banks to make purchases as dictated by their desire to maintain a fairly rigid 
cash ratio. Nonetheless the Bank of Canada’s open market operations have all been 
conducted under conditions which have not made response by the chartered banks too 
difficult. Since they customarily maintain reserves at about double the legal minimum 
it would be quite possible for them to take no action in response to Open market 
operations until these had reached considerable magnitude. Actually the co-operation 
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which has been received from the chartered banks makes this unlikely and moreover 
the Bank of Canada is gaining a prestige so that its open market operations exert some 
immediate psychological effect on the business activity of the country. 


Discounting and Lending—the Bank Rate: 

Although the Bank of Canada is empowered to engage in discounting and direct 
lending to chartered banks, or to banks incorporated under the Quebec Savings 
Banks Act, and to thé Dominion and provincial governments, it has only made a few 
sporadic loans to the Dominion government and to the banks, and only one loan to a 
provincial government. The central bank has never undertaken rediscounting of bills 
for the commercial banks. 


The situation differs considerably from that in England where loans and redis- 
counting by the Bank of England have traditionally played a very important role 
in the management of the monetary affairs of the country. Loans and discounts 
there have not been directly to the commercial banks, but at times when financial 
stress has forced the banks to call in their loans to discount companies and bill brokers, 
the latter have turned to the central bank for their requirements, which have been 
met at a penalty rate of interest, the bank rate. In England, too, the bank rate has 
exercised a strong influence on interest rates throughout the country. These react 
almost immediately and automatically when changes are announced in the bank rate. 


From the time of its inception until February 8th, 1944, the bank rate in Canada 
remained fixed at two and one-half per cent. At that time it was reduced to one and 
one-half per cent and it has remained at that figure to the present time. In the annual 
report of the Bank of Canada in February, 1944, it was stated by the Governor that 
between 1935 and 1944 ‘‘there had been a considerable reduction in interest rates on 
short term securities, and the bank rate was somewhat out of line with the current 
market. However, this was not a matter of great importance because the lending 
facilities of the bank have been required on few occasions and for rather small amounts. 
The change to one and one-half per cent rate does not mean that the bank expects its 
credit facilities to be needed on a much greater scale in the future than in the past. 
Nor does it mean that under existing war conditions there is any less need for people 
to save.—The stage has now come, however, when many are also having to give thought 
to the economic problems which will arise after the war. One factor which will effect 
decisions is the prospective cost of borrowing. It therefore seems appropriate that the 
bank should, by reducing its rate, signify its intention to continue the kind of monetary 
policy which has brought about the current level of interest rates. A policy aimed at 
higher interest rates would only become intelligible if, after war shortages are Over, 
consumers’ expenditure and capital development were to proceed at a rate which would 
overstrain our productive capacity. I see no prospect of such a situation arising in a 
form which would call for a policy of raising interest rates.” 


The reduction in the bank rate, rather than forecasting any significant increase 
in the use of this source of borrowing and rediscounting by the chartered banks, in the 
post-war period, is probably intended to assist in re-establishing a prestige influence 
through the bank rate on the general interest rates throughout the country. 


The Note Issue: 

It has already been pointed out in the discussion of the constitution of the Bank 
of Canada in the previous section that the bank has been given the sole right of issuing 
legal tender notes. While this does not yet represent a complete monopoly of the note 
issue, this lack has not seriously affected the bank’s control over the quantity of 
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currency in the country. As was pointed out, the issues of the commercial banks have 
been contracting since 1935. The Bank Act of 1944 provides for the complete liquida- 
tion of their domestic issues, and thus for the complete monopoly within Canada of 
the Bank of Canada, by January, 1950. Thus while other note issues exist, their 
magnitude has not been sufficiently great nor sufficiently unpredictable in variation 
to interfere with the monetary control of the Bank of Canada. The purpose in giving 
a monopoly of note issue to the Bank of Canada was never the result of fear of depre- 
ciation of the notes of the chartered banks. The Bank Act has long provided that 
notes should be the first charge on the assets of a bank, while the Bank Circulation 
Redemption Fund was also available to provide for the issue of ‘‘failed” banks. More 
over, the soundness of Canadian banks had given them a general acceptability fully 
equal to the Dominion note issue. 


Table 183 shows that the growth in the note issue of the Bank of Canada has 
been continuous. From $98 million on March 13th, 1935, the notes in circulation 
rose to $180 millicn on August 31st, 1939, and to $1,129 million on December 31st, 
1945. In Table 184 the annual average figures show that the growth was continuous, 
both as regards notes held in the tills of the chartered banks and the active note 
circulation in the hands of the public. Three reasons account for this tremendous 
expansion. In the first place the circulation of the Bank of Canada was increased to 
replace the chartered bank notes which, under the Bank Act, were not to be issued or 
re-issued. Secondly, the expansion in business activity which has occurred has meant 
that more notes are required both in active circulation and to support the growing 
volume of bank deposits caused by the growth in activity. Through its open market 
and other operations the Bank of Canada has supplied the needs of the community. 
In the third place, part of the war-time expansion in the public circulation of notes 
may possibly be attributed to currency hoarding. The Bank of Canada has been 
prepared to meet all these demands to ensure that a shortage of notes actually being 
used as a medium of exchange would not arise. 


Against this note circulation and also against its deposit liabilities, the Bank of 
Canada is required to keep a twenty-five per cent gold reserve. On March 13th, 1935, 
the actual reserve held by the Bank was forty-two per cent of notes and deposits 
outstanding. On August 31st, 1939, it was fifty per cent. Here we see a paradox, 
pointed out in the British Macmillan Report, under which gold is immobilized and 
prevented from performing the only function which it can under modern conditions. 
Since gold may not be used for internal circulation and notes may not be converted 
into gold, the only thing for which it can be used is to meet an unfavourable situation 
in the balance of payments. But, where gold must be held against the currency and 
bank reserves of the country, its use to meet a foreign drain is restricted unless the 
monetary authorities are prepared to see a reduction in the money supply of the 
community. However, at the end of August, 1939, for example, Canada’s gold reserve 
was approximately double the legal requirement and a considerable outflow could 
have occurred without putting the Bank of Canada in an embarrassing position. The 
war put a very real pressure on the balance of payments. Large purchases from the 
United States were vital to our war effort. Sterling received from our expanding sales 
to Great Britain could not be converted into American dollars because of British 
exchange restrictions. But gold could be used to help meet the deficit, which was 
developing in our dealing with the United States. In May, 1940, the Foreign Ex- 
change Acquisition Order and the Exchange Fund Order (issued under the authority of 
the War Measures Act) provided that the gold and foreign exchange of the Bank of 
Canada be handed over to the Foreign Exchange Control Board and that the Bank’s 
minimum gold requirements be temporarily discontinued. War-time expansion of the 
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credit base has therefore not had to face the check imposed upon it by the gold require- 
ment. 


B. THE MAINTENANCE OF EXTERNAL STABILITY 


To assist in maintaining external stability, the central bank may act directly 
in foreign exchange operations and indirectly through its general economic policies. 
Operations in the foreign exchange market may take the form of buying and selling 
gold or of buying and selling currencies of other countries. 


The aim of economic policies would be to maintain confidence abroad by policies 
designed to promote sound prosperity at home and specifically to prevent serious 
fluctuations in the general price structure. 


Foreign Market Operations: 


At its organization, the Bank of Canada secured the gold stocks held by the 
Minister of Finance and the chartered banks. However, as Canada has not been on 
the gold standard at any time during the operation of the bank no free flow of gold 
has been permitted. Until the war, no exports were made from the central gold reserves, 
while the reserves were gradually increased (by gold from Canadian mines) with the 
growth in assets of the bank. It should be noted that,the Bank of Canada Act require- 
ment of a twenty-five per cent gold reserve against notes would limit the use of gold 
in exchange operations to the amount of the bank’s gold stock above the minimum. 
However, by August, 1939, reserves had risen to double this amount. The profits 
from the purchase and revaluation of the gold stocks of the chartered banks were put 
to the credit of the government in an exchange fund. However, until the outbreak 
of war this fund had never been used. Nor did the bank engage ir foreign currency 
transactions with a view to exchange stabilization. It chose, rather, to allow the 
Canadian dollar to find its own level on the foreign exchange market subject to the 
indirect influence exerted by its efforts to maintain a stable economy and a gradual 
expansion of business activity in Canada. The bank did acquire some foreign ex- 
change, but, as with its gold purchases, the purpose was merely to increase its reserves. 


Shortly after the outbreak of war, on September 16th, 1939, the control of foreign 
exchange was taken over by the Foreign Exchange Control Board. One reason for 
placing foreign exchange operations with a separate agency was the desirability of 
having these operations conducted in secret, The Bank of Canada is required to 
publish statements at frequent intervals but the Foreign Exchange Control Board 
does not issue public reports. The fact that the Governor of the Bank is also Chair- 
man of the Board and that the Bank is technical adviser and agent of the Board, suggests 
this as the main reason. The Foreign Exchange Control Board has taken over the 
exchange fund and the gold reserves of the bank (with the temporary suspension of 
the requirement of gold reserves against the note issue). With these funds it has 
engaged in transactions in sterling and United States dollars and exports of gold to 
meet deficiencies in United States exchange. It should be noted that the Board’s 
transactions have been carried on under conditions contrasting completely with opera- 
tions under the gold standard. Canada has been trading principally with countries 
in which exchange transactions are similarly under complete government control. The 
main task of the Board has been to maintain an adequate supply of United States 
dollars, while assisting in overcoming the United Kingdom shortage of exchange due 
to its heavy war-time commitments. 
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Effect of Economic Policies on External Stability: 

In discussing the palicies of the Bank of Canada intended to provide internal 
stability ithas been stated that the Bank has followed an ‘‘easy money”’ policy designed 
to foster expansion. This policy carried with it a gradual reduction of interest rates 
and, before the imposition of the price ceiling, a gradual increase in the general price 
structure. However, assuming no similar movement is occurring in other countries 
this might have the effect of discouraging foreign investment in Canada and exports 
of Canadian products. It would seem, then, that the policies needed to give encourage- 
ment to the internal economy might be the direct opposite of those required to bring 
increased participation in world trade and stimulation of business activity by foreign 
investments in Canada. 


Particularly in view of the heavy dependence of Canada for her prosperity on 
export trade, it might be regarded as preferable to permit a gradual deflation of prices. 
Nonetheless, the Bank of Canada has regarded it as more important to promote an 
expansionist policy, placing its confidence in the achievement of internal stability 
as its first objective. By the reverse policy the Bank might have given some aid to 
external trade and investment. But the course it has followed has probably been 
justified in view of the restrictions on the free movement of international trade during 
the period, and because there has also been a gradual expansion in other countries 
which has at least partially kept in step with the movement in Canada. 


Advisory Functions: 

The Bank of Canada, since its organization, has given much attention to its 
function as advisor to the Dominion and provincial governments. It has had a staff 
of experts whose worth was immediately recognized. It is not easy to measure the 
extent and value of this work. However, it can safely be said that the Bank has been 
called upon for advice in the formulation of all major financial policies of the Domi- 
nion government. In addition, it has given some service to provincial governments, 
although only at intervals. In particular, the Bank of Canada at the invitation of the 
Premiers of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and at the request of the Minister 
of Finance of the Dominion government, prepared a report on the financial position of 
each of these provinces. These reports were completed in 1937 and dealt with the 
special problems of the depression in this region. 


Acting as the Banker of the Government: 

Related to its advisory functions has been the role of the Bank of Canada as 
government banker. As required, the Bank has become the fiscal agent of the Domi- 
nion government. At the same time the Dominion has kept subsidiary accounts with 
the chartered banks. The Dominion government has also requested the Bank of 
Canada to manage its public debt. The direct control thus given over Dominion 
financial dealings has permitted the Bank to offset large transactions which might 
otherwise bring undesirable repercussions. No provincial government has requested 
the Bank to act as its banker and no provincial securities have been handled by the 
Bank other than through its open market operations. 
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THE CHARTERED BANKS 


Major participants in the financial machinery of the country are the ten chartered 
banks. These institutions perform functions generally grouped under the heading 
“commercial banking’’ and, in the main, correspond to the joint stock banks of the 
United Kingdom, the trading banks of Australia, and the member and non-member 
banks of the United States. Their Canadian name arises from the fact that they 
all hold charters under the Bank Act; indeed, only these ‘‘chartered”’ institutions are 
permitted to call themselves banks in Canada. 


In dealing with various banking operations, the material is divided for convenience 
into four sections. The first section contains a brief account of the history of commer- 
cial banking in Canada and a brief examination of the present position of the ten 
chartered banks. This is followed by a short section on the Bank Act, the legal frame- 
work within which the banks operate. Then comes a discussion of the operations of 
the banks in Canada based upon an analysis of their combined balance sheets. Finally 
there is a section on The Canadian Bankers’ Association and the mechanism for clear- 
ing cheques which it operates. 


Commercial Banking in Canada 


The growth of commercial banking in Canada is shown in Table 185, and data 
relevant to the present position of the ten chartered banks are presented in Table 186. 


Although there had been earlier unsuccessful attempts to establish banks in 
Upper and Lower Canada, banking, as we know it in Canada, began in the year 1817 
when the Bank of Montreal opened its doors. In 1822 it received its charter, based 
upon the Scottish principle of branch banking and incorporating many features of the 
charter of the first Bank of the United States. This set the pattern for future develop- 
ment which has been a gradual evolution based upon the original features of the Bank 
of Montreal. Other banks followed quickly: in all about forty-six were established 
in British North America in the period up to Confederation. In the same period 
some thirteen disappeared through absorption and liquidation, leaving about thirty- 
three in 1867. In the early years of the Dominion, the growth in numbers continued, 
as new banks outnumbered those ceasing operations, so that in 1881 there were some 
forty-two banks operating. Before the turn of the century a decline set in and the 
years down to 1931, when the Imperial Bank of Canada absorbed the Weyburn 
Security Bank, witnessed a steady decrease. New banks were established, but these 
were far exceeded by absorptions and liquidations. Thus by 1931 ten institutions 
carried on Canada’s banking business and this condition has remained unchanged since 
that time. 


The century and a quarter which has elapsed since the foundation of the Bank of 
Montreal has thus seen two major movements—a growth in the number of banks for 
about the first half of the period and then a decline as new banks established were 
fewer than those ceasing operations. Of this latter group it will be observed (insofar 
as our data are accurate) that, in the early part of the period, failures accounted for 
most of the withdrawals, whereas since 1914 only one bank has failed—the Home 
Bank of Canada, which ceased operations in 1923. Since the failure of the Home Bank 
the systems of inspection and audit have been improved, further reducing the likeli- 
hood of a bank closing its doors. An estimate of the losses to noteholders and depositors 
as a result of insolvencies is given in column (8) of Table 185. 


The reduction in the number of banks has, of course, meant the increasing con- 
centration of banking business. Further, as industry and trade have developed, 
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there has been a tremendous growth in the total assets of the banks, as shown in 
column (9). At the same time the banks have spread a network of branches and 
sub-agencies across the country. As the country was settled it is interesting to note 
that the proportion of branches and sub-agencies located in Ontario has decreased 
though the services rendered have expanded. These data are presented in columns 
(10) and (11) and show that Ontario’s share in the Dominion total has fallen from 
eighty-one per cent in 1867 to thirty-seven per cent in 1921. Since 1921 the figure 
has remained at about the same level. 


Table 186 shows the location of the Head Office, the date of charter, the total assets. 
the number of branches and sub-agencies in Canada, in Ontario, and in other countries, 
and the Canadian deposits and the cash reserves held against. them for each of the ten 
chartered banks which have held the field since 1931. An indication of the financial 
importance of Montreal and Toronto is given by the fact that five banks have their 
head offices in Montreal and four in Toronto, with the Bank of Nova Scotia maintaining 
an administrative office in Toronto while keeping its head office in Halifax. The oldest 
is, of course, the Bank of Montreal, while the youngest is Barclays Bank (Canada) 
which was established in 1929. Only this bank—which is by far the smallest, having 
but two branches and only $18 million of deposits—is controlled outside the country, 
being a part of a large British banking system. While all of the banks do by far the 
greater part of their business in Canada, six of them have branches and agencies in 
other countries. Most of these offices are to be found in Newfoundland and the West 
Indies, but some are located in England, the United States, and Central and South 
America. 


The Bank Act 


The basis of banking legislation in Canada is found in Section 91 of the British 
North America Act which gave the Dominion Parliament exclusive legislative authority 
over ‘‘Banking, Incorporation of Banks, and the Issue of Paper Money.” Four years 
after Confederation, in 1871, the first. Bank Act consolidated the various provincial 
banking laws and extended the banks’ charters for ten years. The principle of granting 
charters for ten year periods has been maintained, which has meant that the Act 
has been revised at intervals of about ten years—in 1880, 1890, 1900, 1913, 1923, 1934 
and 1944. In 1911 and 1912 and again in 1933 revision was postponed for special 
reasons. Briefly it may be said that the Act of 1871 gave direction te the present 
system and the subsequent revisions have resulted in the progressive adaptation of 
the banking legislation to the requirements of the nation. That,the decennial revision 
of the Act is no mere formality is evident from the records of the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment,and before the Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce. At such times 
the principal officers of the banks and others give evidence before the Banking and 
Commerce Committee and it is at these hearings that the operations of the system 
and proposed amendments to the Bank Act are exhaustively investigated and dis- 
cussed. There is perhaps no country in which the banking system is subject to such 
sweeping controls, such continuous scrutiny and such complete supervision by the 
government and by parliament as is the case under Canadian legislation. 


Note: For the history of banking in Canada see The Canada Year Book, 1938, pp. 900-908; 
The Report of The Royal Commission on Banking and Currency in Canada, 1933 (Ottawa, 1933), 
pp. 14-21; B. H. Beckhart, The Banking System of Canada (New York, 1929); R. M. Breckenridge, 
The Canadian Banking System, 1817-1890 (New York, 1895); James Halladay, The Canadian Banking 
System (Boston, 1938); Victor Ross and A. St. L. Trigge, A History of The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
(3 Vol. Toronto 1920, 1922, 1934); The Centenary of the Bank of Montreal (Montreal, 1917); The Bank 
of Nova Scotia, 1832-1932 (Toronto, 1932). 
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As revised in 1944, the banking code of Canada is embodied in an elaborate 
statute of 165 sections and numerous schedules. It is not the purpase here to outline 
the contents of the Bank Act.! Reference will be made to specific provisions as they 
relate to various banking functions as described in the next section dealing with the 
operations of the banks. Some mention may be appropriate, however, of the principal 
changes which were made in the Act as revised in 1944. Notably, the maximum legal 
rate of interest or discount was reduced from seven per cent to six per cent. 


The new Act provides that after January 1st, 1945, the chartered banks may not 
re-issue any of their outstanding notes, and that thirty days after January 1sta1950, 
each bank shall pay to the Bank of Canada a sum equal to the amount of its Canadian 
notes still outstanding at that date. The right of note issue in Canada thereafter 
passes into the exclusive hands of the Bank of Canada. 


Section 88 of the Act, which permits loans to be made on the security of goods 
and merchandise in the possession of the customer, was amended to simplify the 
procedure in giving security, and to embrace security for intermediate farm loans to 
be made under “‘The Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944.” It was also provided that 
in certain specified cases of longer term loans under The Farm Improvement Loans Act 
mortgage security may be taken. 


Unclaimed balances, after accounts have been inactive for ten years, are to be 
handed to the Bank of Canada, which will maintain the liability to the depositor or 
his heirs. 


A recent provision requires that the Minister of Finance place before Parlia- 
ment annually a statement of operating earnings and expenses and other information 
for the ten chartered banks in a form set forth in schedule Q of the Act, referred to in 
section 53, sub-section 9. In addition, a change has been made requiring the Minister 
of Finance to report to the Minister of National Revenue for taxation purposes any 
contingent reserves which in any bank seem to him to be excessive. 


The statutory par value of bank shares—$100 per share in the past—was reduced 
to $10 per share. It was believed that this would make for wider distribution of bank 
stock and would make possible the purchase and holding of bank stock by people in 
every income bracket. 


The Operations of the Banks 


Within the legislative framework referred to above the banks carry on their daily 
business. Contact with the public is maintained largely through their many branches 
and agencies spreading across the country. There deposits are received, loans are 
made, bills of exchange are discounted, foreign currencies are bought from and sold 
to customers, financial service and advice is provided. Standing above the branches 
and performing co-ordinating and supervisory functions are the main branches, the 
district superintendents and the head offices. Main branches are found in thirty-three 
major cities across the country—the clearing house centres. Also the majority of 
the large banks divide the country into districts (or provinces) each of which is in 
charge of a district superintendent who is responsible for the branches under his juris- 
diction. All loans are under his supervision and loans over certain limits must be sub- 
mitted for his approval by the branch managers. Over all of this, each bank has its 
head office, which does not carry on general banking business but exercises overall 
supervision and decides matters of general policy. 


1For the complete legal framework reference should be made to the Act—An Act respecting Banks 
and Banking (8 George VI, Chapter 30). 
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As the basis for our study of the operations of the banks, their ‘‘balance sheets” 
for representative years from 1926 to 1945, have been combined in Tables 187 and 188. 
The tables are based not on ordinary balance sheets which appear once a year but on 
the returns submitted to the Minister of Finance at the end of each month. Thus 
they present averages of the twelve end-of-month figures. An examination of the 
items contained therein should indicate not only the nature of the operations carried 
out but also the way in which they have changed during the period under consideration. 


Cash Reserves: 


Before the formation of the Bank of Canada the cash reserves of the chartered 
banks were made up of gold and subsidiary coin held in Canada, Dominion notes and 
“‘free’’ deposits in the ‘‘central gold reserves’. The right of issue held by the chartered 
banks is explained in a subsequent section, ‘‘Notes in Circulation’”’. 


With the creation of the Bank of Canada the character as well as the control of 
the reserves changed; they became deposits with the Bank of Canada and/or Bank 
of Canada notes. The law required the chartered banks to dispose of their gold to the 
new institution (at the old legal price which was about forty per cent below the market 
price), Dominion notes were gradually replaced by those of the central bank, and the 
“central gold reserves’ disappeared. In the years which have followed the reserves 
have shown a steady increase as a result of the ‘easy money”’ policy pursued by the 
Bank of Canada. From 1935 to 1939 deposits rose from $2,108 million to $2,630 
million, and as a consequence reserves during this period increased from $216 million 
to $268 million. These concomitant increases further have been accelerated during the 


war period with deposits in 1945 standing at $5,378 million and reserves rising to 
$593 million. 


Pursuant to the provisions of Section 59 of the Bank Act, the banks must keep 
reserves in the form of deposits with the Bank of Canada and Bank of Canada notes 
equal to at least five per cent of their deposit liabilities in Canada, and must also keep 
“adequate” reserves against liabilities elsewhere than in Canada. This provision is 


more than satisfied by the approximately ten per cent reserve normally maintained 
by the banks. 


A more complete picture of the relationship of cash reserves in Canada to Cana- 
dian deposits for the period 1926 to 1945 is given in Table 189. The ratio of Canadian 
cash to Canadian deposits fell from 9.8 per cent in 1926 to 8.3 per cent in 1929. A 
further decline to 8.1 per cent continued for the next two years because of the apparent 
effort on the part of the banks to offset the downward spiral of wages and prices. 
Since 1934 the ratio has been fairly steady. 


Other Currency, Deposits, etc.: 


The assets grouped together here may be thought of as cash, ‘‘once removed”, for 
they are all quickly convertible into cash. Included here are secured bank-note issues 
or deposits in the central gold reserves against which notes have been issued, subsidiary 
coin (only shown after the establishment of the Bank of Canada), notes on other 
Canadian banks, foreign currencies, gold and coin held abroad, cheques on other banks 
waiting to be cleared, and deposits at other banks in Canada, in the United Kingdom, 
and in other countries. The total of this group has varied between $226 million and 
$577 million in the years considered, with cheques’ on other banks and deposits at 
foreign banks (chiefly in the United States) accounting for most of it. The exact size 
of each item during the period can be seen by reference to Table 187. 
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Securities: 


To-day, the security holdings of the banks constitute their most important 
asset, amounting to 57.2 per cent of total assets in 1945. This has not always been 
the case, however, as an examination of the summary balance sheets will show. In 
1929 security holdings were only 14.1 per cent of assets. The influence of the ‘‘easy 
money”’ policy of the Bank of Canada is reflected in this change in deposits and assets 
which has been accentuated further through the heavy financial requirements of the 
Dominion government met through the ‘‘floating’’ of Victory loan issues. This 
has increased the emphasis on securities and brought about a relative decline in the 
ratio of loans to assets, although it will be seen that the volume of loans has remained 
relatively constant. 


Examination of Table 187 shows that securities of Dominion and Provincial 


$3,858 million in 1945. Since 1935 the Bank of Canada has shown these holdings 
divided between securities maturing within two years and those with more than two 
years to run.) From 1935 to 1939 the longer term securities somewhat exceeded those 
of shorter duration. In the past four years the reverse has been true, with those under 
two years amounting to $1,863 million and those over two years to $1,575 million in 
1945. A much smaller group has been composed of Canadian municipal and foreign 
public securities, while-even smaller have been the holdings of corporation bonds, 
debentures and stocks. 


The banks regard these assets as highly liquid, that is, readily marketable to meet 
demands for cash. This liquidity is enhanced by the concentration on short-dated 
Dominion and Provincial bonds and treasury bills, since, if a bond or bill is to mature 
at an early date, its market value will normally nat deviate greatly from the amount 
to be repaid. Thus they may be converted into cash with little danger of a capital 
loss. 


Loans: 


The real skill of banking traditionally has centred on the making of loans. Lending 
in the main originates at the branches but for loans over certain limits the branch 
manager must get the approval of his district superintendent. The superintendent, 
too, has a maximum and he cannot authorize loans above it without the approval of 
head office. Usually about ninety-five per cent of all applications are dealt with by 
the branch manager or the superintendent, the balance involving submission to the 
head office. Before lending, the bank must, of course, satisfy itself that the borrower 
is a good risk and may require security of the type authorized by the Bank Act. 


As might be expected, the sections of the Bank Act dealing with the business and 
powers of a bank are in large measure concerned with the prevention of ‘‘unsound 
banking’’ which might mean losses to depositors, and at the same time with making 
credit available to borrowers in so far as this is consistent with ‘‘sound banking.”’ 
Section 75 begins with a broad statement of what the banks may do, concluding with 
the provision that they may ‘‘engage in and carry on such business generally as apper- 
tains to the business of banking.”’ Since this may appear vague it is followed by a 
list of prohibited business: the banks may not engage in the buying or selling of 
goods; they may not purchase, deal in or lend money on the security of the stock of 
any Canadian bank; they may not lend money on the security of a mortgage on land, 
buildings, or ships, or on the security of goods, wares, and merchandise unless per- 
mitted under sections 86 and 88 of the Bank Act; lending to their employees or 


1See Bank of Canada, Statistical Summary, August-September, 1946, p. 60. 
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to companies in which the Bank’s directors have interests is restricted. Very important 
is the prohibition of lending on martgages which has done much to shape the course of 
Canadian banking. Bane may obtain mortgages for additional security on a debt 
already contracted (Section 79). The ban against lending on goods, wares, merchan- 
dise, etc., is outlined in detail in subsequent sections of the Act. 


These subsequent sections amplify, limit, and extend the general provisions already 
outlined. A bank may lend on the security of standing timber or rights to cut timber 
(Section 83); to a receiver appointed under the Bankruptcy Act (Section 84), and for 
the building of ships (Section 85), and, under the new Act, for the repair of ships. 
Sections 86 and 87 give the banks power to lend on the security of warehouse receipts 
and bills of lading. Then comes Section 88 which because of its unparalleled scope 
(as compared with banking legislation in other countries) has contributed to a material 
degree to the relatively rapid development of the Canadian economy. Together with 
the two sections which immediately follow it permits loans to be made to customers 
on the security of merchandise in their possession. Such advances can only be made 
to manufacturers, wholesalers, and farmers, dealing in certain classes of goods. Thus 
loans may be made to a wholesaler on the security of products of the farm, forest, 
mine or fishery. They may be made to a farmer on the security of his threshed grain, 
or for the purchase of seed grain, fertilizer or binder twine on the security of the crop 
to be grown. A manufacturer may borrow on the security of goods manufactured 
by him or in the process of manufacture, or procured as raw materials to be manufac- 
tured. It is important that these and similar loans, permitted under these seclions, 
are of the ‘‘self-liquidating”’ nature—that is, the goods involved will be sold in the 
normal course of business enabling the bank to be repaid. As mentioned above, 
Section 88 was amended in 1944 to simplify the procedure in giving security and to 
facilitate the provision of intermediate farm credit under the Farm Improvement 
Loans Act. Another new provision seeks to make credit more readily available to 
fishermen on the security of fish, fishing equipment and supplies, and fishing vessels. 


The chartered banks have since the Bank Act first came into force operated within 
a required framework of credit extension in order to keep assets in “‘ liquid” 
shape. It has been the general rule, therefore, that, bank loans are made in the main 
on a “‘short-term’’ basis. These loans, usually by way of the customer’s note but 
occasionally in the form of overdrafts, are generally made under “‘lines of credit’ 
authorized by the banks. Under this system the borrower estimates his likely require- 
ments for the ensuing year and then applies to his bank for a “‘line’”’ of that amount. 


The published statements of the banks do not differentiate between the making of 
loans, as the term is generally understood, and the discounting of trade paper or bills 
of exchange. Either of these methods may be used when a customer borrows with or 
without a “‘line of credit’’ arrangement. The bill of exchange or draft may arise when 
a seller of goods sends to the buyer a document requiring him to pay for the goods at a 
certain time say, thirty, sixty, or ninety days. If the buyer agrees to the conditions, 
he ‘‘accepts’’ the bill and is then liable for the debt. Rather than wait for his money, 
the seller may then take the bill to his bank, which, if convinced of its value, will 
discount it, giving the seller the face value minus the discount. This discount is similar 
to an interest charge for a loan until the bank gets the money from the acceptor and 
is determined by the amount of the bill, the length of time until its maturity and the 
rate of discount. The bank thus acts as a collector of debts and as a lender of money. 


The summary balance sheets show that loans in Canada (except for a temporary 
bulge to 1929) have remained fairly constant through the years. Table 187 divides these 
totals into call and short loans, current loans to provincial governments, current loans 
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to municipalities and school districts, other current loans and discounts, and non- 
current loans. A more complete classification which does not separate out the small 
item ‘‘non-current loans’’, is given for October 31st of the years 1937 to 1945 in Table 
190. 


Turning to loans made in countries other than Canada, Table 187 distinguishes 
“call and short loans’”’ and ‘‘current.loans’’. Both have declined considerably from 
their pre-depression levels with call loans falling from $301 million in 1929 to $44 
million in 1941 while current loans dropped from $248 million to $133 million. The 
call loans are chiefly made in the New York money market where the requirements of 
stock brokers give rise to most of the demand. 


Other Assets: 


This miscellaneous group, which has varied during the years under review, is 
composed chiefly of bank premises and liabilities of customers under letters of credit, 
and, to a much smaller extent, of real estate other than bank premises, mortgages on 
real estate sold by the banks, bank circulation redemption fund, and all other assets. 
The bank premises item represents the depreciated value of the properties owned and 
used for business purposes. The liabilities of customers under letter of credit repre- 
sents the amount recoverable from customers on account of financial responsibilities 
undertaken on their behalf. What has happened is that the banks have accepted, 
or have guaranteed the payment of bills of exchange drawn in reimbursement of obli- 
gations of the customers of the banks. Thus the banks have guaranteed the customer’s 
credit, and, since they will have to make payments to cover their debts, the item 
appears as a liability (Table 188). The banks expect to collect from their customers 
the amount which is paid out. They have an asset which completely offsets the liability 
and which will be payable at the same time. 


A Note on Bank Assets: 


Table 191 has been constructed to show total securities held by the banks and 
total loans as percentages of total assets for the period since Confederation. Observa- 
tions before 1900 are taken at five year intervals and for the period of 1900 to 1945 
annual calculations have been made. While the prosperous years of the early and late 
1920’s interrupted it, the trend over the last thirty years stands out. From a meagre 
ten per cent of total assets or less, the security holdings of the Canadian chartered 
banks have risen to over fifty per cent. Loans, on the other hand, have experienced a 
decline from over sixty per cent to a little over twenty-two per cent of the asset total. 
Such a revolution has had a marked effect.upon the banks. While the ready market 
for and the short term character of Dominion and Provincial bonds held have increased 
the liquidity of the banks, the change in assets has reduced the income earned per dollar 
invested. This is due primarily to the difference between the commercial loan rate 
and the relatively lower yields on securities.’ 


Several factors have accounted for this striking change. In the first place business 
firms have more and more taken to financing their undertakings out of earnings retained 
within the business or by the flotation of securities. The large profits of the 1920's 
and the rapid development of the bond market following the flotation of ‘Victory 
Loans” in World War I have reduced the necessity of dependence upon banks. Aiding 
this has been the growing size of business enterprises, certain of which have tended to 
‘plough back” a portion of their profits; also many corporations are so well known that 
they can borrow easily on the capital market. Then, too, Canadian firms with American 


ISee for example The Bank of Canada, Statistical Summary, August-September, 1946, p. 61. 
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affiliations were able to obtain funds from their parent companies, although it should 
be noted that the trend is by no means confined to Canada—it is observable also in 
the United States. 


During the war years a condition of interest has emerged. In December, 1939, the 
chartered banks held 21 per cent, of outstanding Dominion and Provincial securities 
while at the end of 1946 this, percentagewise, had dropped to 18.9 notwithstanding 
the great increase in federal debt. The war-time position of the chartered banks is 
reflected first in the increase in deposits over 1938 totals and second in the fact that 
loans have not risen at a rate comparable to deposits. The following tables illustrate 
this position: 

TABLE 1 


CHARTERED BANK HOLDINGS OF DOMINION-PROVINCIAL SECURITIES! 


(2) 

Dominion and Provincial | Dominion and Provincial % 
As at Dec. 31 Securities Outstanding Securities held by all PR Pa 

(Direct and Guaranteed)? Chartered Banks 

$000,000’s $000,000’s 

LOS ORR es ot an en ne een PSY SEAL 6,442.3 Wee cS) 21.0 
1940 Shes TR: ore te de 7,012.2 1,288.4 18.4 
LOA has With siti ruliat celal Mle ie cee 8,009.0 1,515.9 18.9 
De) ae cin i StL ER ANd et ae 10,124.6 D0 iat 19.8 
194 Be MO LEN DAM FITS LUT 13517535 2,626.8 19.9 
19d49}.. atl maebe pt shoal ae 16,025.7 3,228.9 20.1 
1 Oe er eee tee RM hoe) pe 19,274.6 3,586.6 18.5 
iA. Yo thn amthhaet ade hg snteen  Laedy wi hecho i 19,160.0 3,633.6 18.9 


TABLE 2 


BANK LOANS IN CANADA IN RELATION TO DEPOSITS IN CANADA! 


(1) (2) (3) 
fe) 0 
Deposits Increase | Commercial 3. Of. 
Year in over Loans in 
Canada 1938 Canada 
$000,000’s $000,000's 
1038. 0) Jie eck ces Ue kg Wee, ae ane eae 2,500.0 Se a 806.4 ae 
LOS. cere ee ere oa te oc) Cee eee 2,774.0 11 960.3 tsp 
194 De aT RI AL Te Se ee as 2,804.7 12 998.7 36 
1941 as cts Cehehen evel auewls ett alberta Aad cate 304.5 24 1,083.7 35 
10 Fee ie te Oe ee SL Oe, 2 eee 3 O50 hes 46 1,099.8 30 
LFS SE PE Ae EATERY OLY) EE a aoe 4,394.6 76 1,103.7 25 
LOAAS a IS OS Lar ... ah aot ere ee See 5,202.6 108 1,182.2 23 
LOAD bie Acs ins ina yds Wael lyin A. ell ok ec laa Ce 5 93302 139 1,227.0 20 
1946.7 ager eyrget oy. eret day vat oe fon nko cate Oe Pees 6,348.7 154 1,453.8 23 


1Data obtained from Bank of Canada, Statistical Summaries and Returns of the Chartered Banks 
to Minister of Finance. 


Exclusive of Provincial Treasury Bills. Figures subject to revision. 


The banks’ financial activities are governed in the main by both the volume of 
deposits and business requirements. The yearly or quarterly or other record of a 
single bank and/or the chartered banking system collectively is the sum of both of 
these factors; to view the activities in any other way is to obtain but a partial picture, 
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from which only misinterpretation can follow. The figures herewith presented illus- 
trate clearly the position of the banks in the national economy. Wages and salaries 
during the past few years have been relatively high and constant: hence the volume 
of deposits. Business, in the broad sense, is liquid due to increased turnover, expanded 
volume, and cash sales: hence the relative decline in assistance by way of loans required 
from commercial banks as indicated in the foregoing table. 


Notes in Circulation: 


Prior to the establishment of the Bank of Canada in 1935, bank notes (for the most 
part in denominations of five dollars and multiples thereof) could be issued up to the ex- 
tent of a bank’s unimpaired paid- “up capital, plus the amount of gold and Dominion notes 
held in the ‘‘central gold reserves’ which were administered by trustees of The Cana- 
dian Bankers’ Association. An additional amount equal to fifteen per cent of the 
combined unimpaired capital and ‘‘reserve fund” could be issued during the crop- 
moving season of September 1st to the end of February. The Act of 1934 provided 
for the withdrawal of the provisions for issuing notes beyond the amount of the unim- 
paired paid-up capital and for the gradual reduction of the issue to twenty-five per cent 
of that capital by January ist, 1945. The Act of 1944 provided, further, that during 
the period January Ist, 1945, to January 1st, 1950, the banks shall have no right to 
issue or re-issue their own notes in Canada. On January 1st, 1950, each bank must 
pay to the Bank of Canada an amount equal to the amount of its notes outstanding 
and upon that payment the Bank of Canada shall be lable to redeem all bank 
notes presented to it. The Act does, however, allow the issue or re-issue of notes in 
other British Dominions, colonies or possessions (provided this is not forbidden by 
their laws) up to ten per cent of a bank’s unimpaired paid-up capital. 


Deposits: 

In Table 188 deposits are classified according to their nature. First come the 
deposits which the Dominion and Provincial governments maintain to meet their 
expenditures, much as do business firms. Dominion deposits have, of course, expanded 
rapidly to facilitate their mounting war-time expenditures, rising from a low of $25 
million in 1935 to $542 million in 1945. An examination of monthly data shows a 
marked increase in deposits following each Victory Loan campaign. Provincial govern- 
ments have to some extent followed the lead of the Dominion here and their deposits 
have risen from $23 million in 1933 to $111 million in 1945. 


Deposits of the public are divided into three groups: demand, time, and foreign. 
Demand deposits or current accounts are, in general, the deposits of business which 
may be withdrawn ‘‘on demand” and against which frequent cheques may be issued. 
Time deposits are also known as notice deposits or savings accounts and, although 
seldom insisting upon it, the bank reserves the right to require notice of, for example, 
ten days before withdrawal is permitted. Interest is paid on such accounts and a 
limited number of cheques is allowed. While both demand and time deposits have 
fluctuated with the level of economic activity, the greater sensitivity of demand deposits 
is evident. They fell from $696 million in 1929 to $486 million in 1932 and rose to 
$1,986 million in 1945. Time deposits, on the other hand, have been larger and in 
1944 and 1945 have increased markedly from $1,480 million in 1929 to $2,750 million 
in 1945. When the monthly data are examined it will be observed that these deposit 
figures, too, reflect the effect of Victory Loans and move in the opposite direction to 
those of the Dominion government. Foreign public deposits have also moved with 
economic conditions, falling from $418 million in 1929 to $308 million in 1933 and 
subsequently rising to $716 million in 1945. 
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Other Liabilities: 


As will be seen from Table 188 the remaining liabilities are chiefly those owing on 
acceptances and letters of credit outstanding. These are matched by a contra item 
among the assets and have been discussed under the ‘‘Other Assets” heading. 


Capital and Surplus: 


The final item on the balance sheets is the shareholders’ equity or the ownership 
interest of the stockholders in the assets of the banks, that is the excess of assets over 
liabilities. The capital subscribed by the shareholders rose from $117 million in 1926 
to $146 million in 1935 and has since remained constant at that amount. Meanwhile 
the surplus or ‘‘reserve funds’’ rose from $125 million in 1926 to a maximum of $162 
million in 1932 and then declined to $133 million in 1935. Since that time they have 
risen slowly to $137 million in 1945. An additional part of the surplus not shown here 
is the amount carried in the ‘‘Profit and Loss Accounts’ of the banks. These balances 
explain the difference between Total Assets and Total Liabilities and Capital as shown 
in the published statements and in the balance sheets used here.} | 


Contingent Reserves: 


An aspect of the operations of the chartered banks regarding which there has been 
some misunderstanding is that of “‘reserves’’, more properly called “general contingency 
reserves’. Such reserves represent, the amount by which the book value of loans and 
securities is written down to anticipated realizable value, in accordance with universally 
established sound banking practice. Experience over a long period has shown that 
there will be loans which may turn out to be not fully recoverable or securities subject 
to decline in value, although ata given time it may not be possible to point to the parti- 
cularaccounts. Banks must under the Bank Act value their assets at not more than 
the market, and often market value is less than face value. Ifa bank were to value its 
investments at a level higher than they could be sold for it would be not only 
dangerous but illegal. This is the foundation of what are called ‘contingent reserves’. 


Unless such reserves are adequate to meet the losses which are likely to occur 
over a period of time, the assets of the banks as shown in balance sheets and reports 
to the Minister of Finance are being over-valued. The existence of contingency 
reserves, therefore, serves as protection for depositors. As custodians of savings the 
banks must be ready at all times to meet the demands of depositors. In their relations 
with borrowing customers the banks must be prepared to assist, within limits of rational 
policy, current, financial activity. On one hand, dependability is of paramount im- 
portance; business activity and development on the other hand are subject to the 
vagaries not only of business within Canada but outside our borders as well. To 
achieve an effective rationalization of the two objectives requires some means of main- 
taining stability, and this, in part at least, is accomplished through contingency 
reserves.” 


The ‘Creation of Credit” and Its Limits: 

In the foregoing sections the salient features of the operations of the chartered 
banks have been outlined and the principal items comprising their assets and liabilities 
briefly described. Consideration will be given in this section to the process of what 


1Information supplied by The Canadian Bankers’ Association. 


The reader who is interested in further study of the question of contingency reserves is referred 
to the statement of the Hon. J. L. Ilsley, made to The Banking and Commerce Committee of the 
House of Commons—see Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, Standing Committee on Banking and 
Commerce, Tuesday, June 6th, 1944. i 
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is frequently called (rather loosely) the ‘‘creation of credit’, and to the factors which 
set.a limit to the expansion of the assets and liabilities of the banks. 


The total quantity of money (real as distinct from ‘“‘near’’) existing at any time 
in a country with a modern banking system is the total of amounts held by individu- 
als or corporate bodies, including governments, In currency and bank balances. In 
Canada much the larger part of the money is made up of bank deposits. On 31st 
December, 1945, there were $1,129 million Bank of Canada notes and approximately 
$26 million Gheerarett bank notes, in the hands of the public, whereas Canadian 
deposits were close to $6 billion, or about six times the volume of notes in circula- 
tion. Before the war the preponderance of deposits was even more striking with the 
ratio at almost twelve to one on 31st August, 1939. 


This situation is to be expected when it is borne in mind that deposits are used 
as a convenient and safe store of value, and a medium of exchange, the latter function 
being made possible through the use of cheques. The cheque itself is not money but 
is rather an instrument for the transfer of (deposit) money. In fact, until the cheque 
is cleared the amount is still a part of the balance of the drawer of the cheque and it is 
from the existence of this deposit that the cheque receives its value. 


A bank deposit is essentially a debt owing by the bank to the depositor. In 
other words, a deposit is not something which a bank has but something which it 
owes, and is liable to pay to the depositor, or tosomeone else on his order. 
If an individual deposits bank notes or subsidiary coin or cheques he acquires a bank 
deposit or increases an existing balance. In the case of the deposit of Bank of Canada 
notes, subsidiary coin, or a cheque drawn on the Bank of Canada, the chartered bank 
receiving the deposit has increased its deposit liabilities, and at the same time has 
increased its assets in the form of legal tender cash (Bank of Canada notes and balances) 
by the same amount. Ifa cheque deposited i is drawn on the bank concerned the in- 
crease in one deposit account is offset by an equal decrease in another deposit account 
and there is no net change in the bank’s assets and liabilities. When the cheque is 
drawn on another bank, the bank in which it is deposited acquires a claim on the other 
bank which may be Covered into cash through the clearing house. Thus while one 
bank increases its deposits and its cash another bank's deposits and cash decrease to a 
like amount. In none of the foregoing transactions is there any change in the total 
money supply, comprising bank notes and deposits, of the country, but merely a 
transfer of ownership from one person to another. 


In terms of bank balance sheets, when the banks make loans or purchase securities 
assets are increased by that amount. On the liability side there is an increase in 
deposits. To the extent that. lending puts additional notes into circulation, there is a 
decrease in the banks’ assets in the form of Bank of Canada notes or balances with the 
Bank of Canada; in other words the banks have parted with a portion of their cash 
reserves in exchange for loan and investment assets. 


The extension of credit should not be regarded as a unilateral process in which 
the banks are able to act alone. It may well be said that bank credit is created, not 
by the banks, but by the customers who apply to them for loans. The banks cannot 
make loans unless there is the need for them on the part of credit-worthy borrowers, 
which depends in turn upon the assets available to be pledged as security or to provide 
an adequate background for bank assistance. The extension of credit to the maximum 

consistent with sound banking—a matter requiring training, experience and skill— 
is a prime objective of the banks. 
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Another most important factor, and one without which the system could not func- 
tion, is public confidence in the banking structure, a confidence which has been justified 
in Canada by the sound manner in which banking has been conducted. Without 
such confidence customers would not, of course, deposit money in the banks and the 
banking functions already outlined would be greatly circumscribed. 


Deposits are, as already noted, the liabilities which the banks assume and which 
they undertake to meet on demand in legal tender cash. With the increase in the 
use of cheques in recent times, fewer transactions involve the use of notes and coin and, 
briefly, it may be said that apart from abnormal circumstances banking experience 
has indicated that a cash reserve equal to ten per cent of deposit liabilities is adequate. 
It might be noted here that the Act requires that cash reserves equal to five per cent 
must be kept, and as mentioned an amount equal to approximately ten per cent of 
deposit liabilities is kept, in notes of, or deposits with, the Bank of Canada. While, 
on the one hand, an upward limit to the expansion of the banks’ loan and investment 
assets is set by the volume of loans and investments available consistent with sound 
banking, on the other hand such expansion is limited by the amount of the banks’ 
cashpreserves.;, [hats silathe banks’ deposit liabilities should increase through the 
process descr ibed toa fens more than ten times the amount of the cash reserves, the 

“cash ratio’ would of course fall below ten per cent and steps might have to be taken 
to restore the ratio by selling securities, thus reducing both assets and deposit liabilities, 
unless an increase were brought about in the banks’ cash reserves. The total amount of 
the cash reserves, however, depends upon actions of the Bank of Canada which thus 
is in the position of exercising ultimate control over the monetary and credit policy 
of the country. The manner in which the Bank of Canada is able to exert its control 
by means of “open market’ operations is discussed in a section describing the organiza- 
tion and functions of that institution. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK 


On 1st November, 1944, a new institution commenced operations in the Canadian 
capital market. The nature of this innovation marks the first venture of the Dominion 
Government into the field of industrial lending. 


The Industrial Development Bank Act which was passed during the 1944 session 
of Parliament incorporated the Industrial Development Bank as a wholly -owned 
subsidiary of the Bank of Canada, to provide ‘‘industrial enterprises” (defined by 
the Act) with a source of intermediate and longer-term credit. The reason for a 
government-owned rather than a privately-owned institution was explained as follows: 
“This is an institution which will do certain things which private enterprise has not 
done in the past and which it can scarcely be expected to do. ... The type of loan 
intended here is a type which private institutions, as they have béen set up in this 
country under the laws of this Parliament for the most part, are not equipped to do 
and probably should not do.’’? In addition, since the success or otherwise of many of 
the ‘‘marginal” enterprises with which the Bank likely would be concerned might 
depend to a considerable extent upon the effectiveness of government policies both 
in the domestic and international fields, a government agency may be in a better 
position than a private institution to estimate or appraise the outcome of these policies. 
Among the reasons given for making the Industrial Development Bank a subsidiary 
of the Bank of Canada rather than an independent government agency the following 


1See section on Cash Reserves, p. 110. 
Proceedings of the Standing Committee of the House of Commons on Banking and Commerce 
(1944), p. 10-11, Ottawa: King’s Printer. 
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have been emphasized: (1) precedent—a comparable British institution, the Bankers 
Industrial Development Company, was a partially-owned subsidiary of the Bank of 
England; (2) to facilitate co-operation and cohesiveness between the operations of the 
new institution and the monetary policy of the Bank of Canada; (3) the confidence 
which the Government has in the Bank of Canada management; and (4) to bring 
the Bank of Canada into more intimate contact with conditions and problems of smal 
business throughout the country. 


The authorized capital of the Industrial Development Bank is $25 million, of 
which $10 million was paid up at its inception. Debentures (not to be guaranteed by 
the Government but to be made an eligible investment for the Bank of Canada) may 
be issued up to an amount not exceeding three times the capital and reserve funds, 
thus increasing substantially the potential resources of the Bank. Management is in 
the hands of a General Manager responsible to the Executive Committee of the Bank, 
the personnel of which is the same as that of the Bank of Canada Executive Committee. 
Nominal head office is in Ottawa, with the principal executive office in Montreal. 
Provision is made for opening branch offices at strategic points across Canada, and 
regional supervisors already are located at Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. The 
Bank may deal in securities issued or guaranteed by the Dominion Government and 
may open deposit accounts with the Bank of Canada or any chartered bank, but may 
not accept deposits from the public except for the purpose of facilitating the payment 
of money owing to the Bank. Provision is made for a monthly and annual report to 
the Minister of Finance to be published in the Canada Gazette, and an annual report 
to Parliament. 


The Bank represents one of the financial measures adopted by the Government 
in preparing to maintain a high level of employment and income after the war. It 
substantiates the statement by the Government in its White Paper of April, 1945, 
that it intends “‘to make every effort to create by all its policies favourable conditions 
within which the initiative, experience, and resourcefulness of private business can 
contribute to the expansion of business and employment.’! Although the Govern- 
ment in setting up the Bank fosters the view that a large number of competing units 
are essential to provide the flexibility without which a free market economy would 
be unable to function properly, it recognizes that such competition must in large 
measure be a free and natural development. In the words of the preamble to the Act 
of Incorporation, the Bank aims to promote the economic welfare of Canada: “. . . by 
increasing the effectiveness of monetary action through ensuring the availability of 
credit to industrial enterprises which may reasonably be expected to prove successful 
if a high level of national income and employment is maintained, by supplementing the 
activities of other lenders and by providing capital assistance to industry, with parti- 
cular consideration to the financing of small enterprises’. 


It is evident that the provision of a high level of employment will require consider- 
able industrial development, including the reconversion of war-time capacity to a 
peace-time basis, the erection of new machinery and the application of new processes 
and techniques developed during the war, all of which involves a substantial volume of 
new financing. It seems reasonably clear that the Government's intention in estab- 
lishing the Bank was to fill a gap that appears to be inherent in the financial structure 
for intermediate or “term” credit and small business capital, and to supplement the 
role of the chartered banks and other sources of capital. It is expected that the 


“Employment and Income with Special Reference to the Initial Period of Reconstruction”, pre- 
sented to Parliament of Canada by the Minister of Reconstruction, April, 1945, p. 12. Ottawa: King’s 
Printer. 
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principal sources of borrowings will be (a) new businesses, (b) plant extensions, and 
(c) conversion of war plants into peace- -time industries. 


The facilities of the Bank are available only to “industrial enterprises’ which are 
defined by the Act as follows: 


“Industrial enterprise means a business in which the manufacture, processing 
or refrigeration of goods, wares, and merchandise, or the building, alteration or 
repair of ships or vessels, or the generating and distributing of electricity is 


carried on.”’ 


The credit requirements of the distributive trades and service establishments are 
not included as it was believed that their needs for the most part related to current 
credit for the financing of inventories which was provided by the chartered banks and 
other existing sources. Farmers are excluded from the provisions of the Act in view 
of the credit facilities provided by the Farm Improvement Loans Act which was passed 
at the same session of Parliament. 


The powers of the Bank with respect to loans and guarantees are contained in 
Section 15, Subsection 1, of the Act which provides: 


“.. if in the opinion of the Board, credit or other financial resources would not 
otherwise be available on reasonable terms and conditions to a person engaged i in 
or about to engage in an industrial enterprise in Canada and if in the opinion of 
the Board the amount of capital invested or to be invested in the industrial 
enterprise . . . is such as to afford the Bank reasonable protection, the Bank may: 


(a) lend or guarantee loans of money to the said person; 


(b) where the said person is a corporation, enter into underwriting agree- 
ments in respect of the whole or any part of the issue of stock, bonds or 
debentures of the corporation; 


(c) where the said person is a corporation, purchase or otherwise acquire 
with a view to resale thereof the whole or any part of any issue of stock, 
bonds or debentures of the corporation from the corporation or from any 
person with whom the Bank has entered into an underwriting agreement 
in respect of the said issue and may subsequently sell or otherwise dispose 
of the said stock, bonds or debentures.” 


There is no lower limit on the size of loans. As to an upper limit, subsections (2) 
and (3) of Section 15 provide that the aggregate of the amounts of loans or other 
liabilities to the same borrower in excess of $200,000, is not to exceed $15 million. 


Sections 16 to 23 deal with the securities which may be taken by the Bank and 
its rights thereunder. Briefly, the Bank may take any security available to the 
chartered banks including assignments of merchandise, i in a Manner similar to security 
under Section 88 of the Bank Act, as well as mortgage security on lands and chattels. 


No limitation is placed in the Actas to the duration of loans. . In practice to date, 
most loans have been repayable in instalments over a period of five years or under, 
although some loans for as long as ten years have been made. 


No provision is contained in the Act with respect to the rate or rates of interest 
or;other remuneration to be charged. To date the Bank, in the main, has charged 
applicants at the rate of five per cent, irrespective of size, term, or security. 
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Insofar as the operations of the Industrial Development Bank might appear to 
parallel the activities of the chartered banks, the general impression is that the Indus- 
trial Development Bank is not interested in making advances where the necessary 
accommodation can be provided by the regular bankers of the business. 


EXPORT CREDITS INSURANCE CORPORATION 


A new institution which has been created under government supervision and has a 
bearing on the field of credit is the Export Credits Insurance Corporation. The 
essence of export credit insurance is that the exporter enters into an export sales 
contract with an importer in another country and is able to insure himself on a premium 
basis in respect of the payment risks that are involved. No new means of actually 
financing foreign trade are offered as the existing facilities of the banks will be used 
for financing and collecting bills of exchange. The corporation will not insure against 
fluctuations in exchange rates. The scheme is expected to be operated on a self- 
sustaining basis but to be essentially non-profit making. 


As it is envisaged that many countries constituting potential markets for Canadian 
exports will emerge from the war period with their financial resources impaired, provi- 
sion is also made in the Export Credits Insurance Act for the extension of direct credit 
assistance to the governments of other countries or their accepted agencies. Such 
credits as are granted to foreign governments or their agencies may be made available 
to private importers in the country concerned, so that the ordinary channels of trade 
may be re-established asquickly as possible. Thecredits may be used to pay for Canadian 
services, or to purchase Canadian-produced goods either from an individual exporter 
or from His Majesty in the right of Canada, including crown corporations. 


The Export Credits Insurance Act of 1944, as amended by the Export Credits 
Insurance Act of 1946, contains two parts. Part I establishes the Export. Credits 
Insurance Corporation to insure against any risk of loss in connection with the export 
of Canadian-produced goods or an agreement for the export of such goods by reason 
of the failure of the exporter, for any cause not avoidable by the exporter, to recover 
the selling price of the goods. Authorized capital is $5 million, of which $500,000 
was to be paid upon the: coming into force of the Act, to be subscribed for by the 
Minister of Finance who is directed to pay also to the corporation an amount equal 
to the subscription to be credited to capital surplus account. The corporation is 
empowered to issue and sell bonds and debentures—but it is not contemplated that 
these will be sold other than to the government, which, in fact, is authorized to make 
loans to the corporation to the extent of not more than five times its paid-up capital 
and surplus. The aggregate liability under contracts of insurance outstanding at 
any time is not to exceed ten times the aggregate of the amount of the paid-up capital 
and surplus of the corporation. This means that insurance contracts could be written 
up toa total of $100 million. Management is vested in a Board of Directors consisting 
of the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, the Deputy Minister of Finance, 
the Governor of the Bank of Canada, and not more than four other directors appointed 
by the Governor-in-Council, one of the latter to be the General Manager of the cor- 
poration. The terms and conditions upon which the corporation will enter into any 
contract of insurance are determined by the Board of Directors. Provision is made 
for an advisory council of not more than fifteen members, appointed by the Governor- 
in-Council, to advise the Board on all matters relative to the administration of Part I 
of this Act. Head office of the corporation is in Ottawa; branches may be opened in 
Canada and agents may be employed in Canada or elsewhere. 
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The powers of the corporation as set out in the Act with respect to contracts of 
insurance are as follows: 


Section 13: 


(1) For the purpose of facilitating and developing trade between Canada and 
any other country, enter into a contract of insurance with an exporter 
to insure him against any risk of loss in connection with the export or 
an agreement for the export of goods by reason of the failure of the 
exporter, for any cause not avoidable by the exporter, to recover the 
selling price of the goods. 


(2) The Board may, subject to the provisions of this Act or of any by-law, 
determine the terms and conditions upon which the Corporation will enter 
into any contract of insurance. 


Under Section 12, the Board may make by-laws generally with respect to the 
conduct of the affairs and business of the corporation. 


As it appears from conditions during and immediately following the war that. the 
re-opening of normal trade channels with some countries may be delayed and so prevent 
Part I of the Act from becoming operative in a large way, Part II provides the govern- 
ment with authority to make loans to another government or its agency to purchase, 
acquire or guarantee any security issued or guaranteed by the government of that 
country or its agency, and to guarantee the undertakings of that government or its 
agency to pay its guarantee of payment in connection with the purchase and export of 
Canadian-produced goods or the cost of Canadian services, provided that the govern- 
ment of such other country so requests. The Act empowers the government of another 
country to buy Canadian-produced goods either from private exporters or from the 
crown and agencies of the crown. The aggregate amount of the guarantees given by the 
government under this part of the Act is limited to $200 million; the aggregate amount 
of loans made and securities purchased is not to exceed $750 million. The terms and 
conditions upon which any guarantee, loan, purchase, acquisition or guarantee of 
securities shall be made is determined by the Governor-in-Council. The Export: 
Credits Insurance Corporation may act as the agent of the government in giving effect 
to the provisions of this part of the Act,but.any moneys necessary to carry this out are 
to be paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


THE SAVINGS BANKS 


While the bulk of Canadian savings deposits is to be found in the chartered banks, 
certain other institutions receive deposits and lend or invest the funds so obtained. 
This activity is carried on by the loan and trust companies. In addition, other bodies, 
some commercial, some co-operative and some run by Governments, carry on a savings 
account business and are generally grouped together as “savings banks’. This group 
contains the Post Office Savings Bank, the Ontario Savings Office, the Alberta Trea- 
sury, the Penny Bank of Ontario, the two institutions operating under the Quebec 
Savings Bank Act and the credit unions. Among the credit unions, by far the most 
important are les Caisses Populaires or People’s Banks of Quebec, although in recent 
years the movement has been growing across the country. Traditionally, savings 
banks restrict the withdrawal of deposits and are thus able to invest their funds 
in less liquid assets than do commercial banks and to pay interest on deposits. How- 
ever, most Canadian institutions receiving savings deposits have followed the lead 
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of the commercial banks in not requiring prior notice before allowing the withdrawal 
of funds. 


To indicate the relative importance of the various depositories operating in 
Canada, Table 194 has been constructed to show the size of savings accounts in each, 
for the years 1926, 1930, 1935 and from 1940 to 1945. In 1945 the situation was 
as follows: 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS IN CANADA: 1945 
(Millions of dollars) 


Dominion Post Office Savings Bank................ $35.4 
Ontario Savings Oficeuy aes P1997 SPO | ASO 47.4 
AlbertatSavines Gertificatesth) IN POPEs Ro, I es ED: 3 
The Henny Banko Ontario. +... soeee oie 2 Ue Stir 2 
MivO OucbeCEoaVINGS BANKS Ci ee ee hate 140.6 
CSE ay head OS VT as Gs AAD Aly aa aber ai ah =e penne ee 121.0 

POCA Sa Ville! DALGSia dF ister tek ae. cue $344.9 
Tee ONT DAL eSdal chink ree et con Ree 8 age $50.3 
PerUStaeQnina NCcctmn ste tae ees Rha dd cots wee 82.0 

ora litnLOateaudel Gist, (OM painless Jaga: and Beta 3223 
SHE LCRIAT COLE SLU Stirs cetee pee eee Ne has oi 2,865.3 


Bota SAVINGS. GC DOSILS ters ee meee ete $3,342.5 


This table shows clearly the dominant position of the chartered banks which 
in 1945 had 85.7 p.c. of all savings deposits while the savings banks had only 10.3 
and the loan and trust companies 4.0 p.c. This has been roughly the situation for 
the whole of the period. The only really significant change has been the rapid develop- 
ment of the credit unions whose deposits have increased almost twenty times during 
the period 1935 to 1945. But they were still only about four p.c. of the savings 
accounts in the chartered banks in the latter year. 


In general, the business of savings banks is very simple as compared to that 
of the commercial banks. They do not engage in the many and varied functions of 
the latter institutions and they do not create credit. Rather they receive funds from 
their depositors and shareholders and lend out and invest the money so received. 
Thus, in each case, it is possible to concentrate on the volume and nature of their 
deposits and the character of their loans and investments, limiting discussion to a 
brief consideration. 


The Post Office Savings Bank 


Before 1929 the Dominion Government operated two classes of savings banks, 
the Post Office Savings Bank under the Post Office Department and the Dominion 
Government Savings Bank attached to the Department of Finance. Both of these 
institutions began shortly after Confederation and the former is still in existence. 
The latter established branches in the leading cities across the country under the 
Assistant Receivers General and at certain places in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
under managers appointed by the Government. However, the two institutions were 
felt to provide unnecessary duplication and, beginning about fifty years ago, the 
branches of the Government Savings Bank were gradually amalgamated with the 
Post Office Savings Bank. This amalgamation was completed in March 1929, 
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The Post Office Savings Bank was established under the Post Office Act of 1867 
(31 Victoria, Chap. 10) in order to ‘“‘enlarge the facilities now available for the deposit 
of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that purpose, and to give the 
direct security of the Dominion to every depositor for repayment of all money deposited 
by him together with the interest due thereon’. Deposits are received in the major 
post offices of the country—on March 31st, 1946, 1,678 Post Offices out of a 
total of 12,105 were authorized to transact the business of the Post Office 
Savings Bank. Withdrawal is allowed without notice and 2 p.c. interest is 
allowed on deposits. Originally the rate was 4 p.c. but it has been reduced from time 
to time. The funds so obtained are made available for the general purposes of the 
Dominion Government. Thus, in effect, the depositors are lending money to the 
Government. For these “‘loans’’ they receive less interest than they would if they 
bought bonds; but deposits of odd amounts may be made and withdrawal of funds 
is easier than where bonds are purchased. 


The deposits with the two Government Savings Banks for the years 1870 to 1945 
are shown in Table 195. For the first forty years of their operation deposits showed 
a steady growth, rising from $3.41 million in 1870 to $58.27 million in 1910. Since 
that time they have decreased fairly steadily, falling to $22.55 million in 1935. This 
was followed by a slight rise in 1940 and an increase to $35.44 million in 1946. Perhaps 
as the country has matured the small depositor has felt that the guarantee of the 
Dominion Government is less necessary and has been attracted by the greater con- 
veniences offered by the chartered banks. Whatever the cause, the significance of 
deposits in Dominion Government Savings Banks has fallen tremendously since 
the beginning of this century. 


The Province of Ontario Savings Office 


The Province of Ontario Savings Office was authorized by the Agricultural Devel- 
opment Finance Act passed by the Legislature in the session of 1921. CRs. OA Lose 
Chap. 77). This Act gave authority to open offices throughout the Province, to 
receive deposits from the public and to pay interest thereon at a rate fixed by the 
Government. The funds so acquired were to be used for investment in loans to mem- 
bers of Associations under the Ontario Farm Loans Act, in bonds or debentures 
issued under the Agricultural Development Act, or in bonds or debentures of the 
Dominion, any Province or any Ontario municipality. The Savings Office was born 
as part of an agricultural credit scheme, its twofold purpose being to assist in the 
development of agriculture by supplying rural credits and to promote and encourage 
thrift among the citizens of the Province. 


However, its operations have been completely divorced from agricultural lending. 
Funds obtained in excess of the amounts required in the tills have been placed on 
deposit with the Provincial Treasurer for use as the Government sees fit. While 
such funds may be identified by some as being available for agricultural loans, they 
are not earmarked for that purpose and there is no close correspondence between 
the amounts deposited with the Provincial Treasurer by the Savings Office and the 
loans under the Commissioner of Agricultural Loans (formerly the Agricultural Devel- 
opment Board)!. 


The Savings Office began operations on March 1st, 1922 with four branches, one 
located in each of Aylmer, St. Mary’s, Toronto and Woodstock. During the year, 
ten more were added and from 1923 to 1936 the number increased to a maximum 


‘See section entitled ‘‘Agricultural Credit” for a discussion of the agricultural loans of the Province 
of Ontario. 
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of twenty-five which was reached in the latter year. After that the number remained 
unchanged until the War, during which the Savings Office, like the chartered banks, 
reduced its branches. At the end of 1946 there were twenty-two branches in 
operation throughout the Province. The number of branches opened and closed 
during the life of the Savings Office has been tabulated in Table 196. Each of these 
branches is modeled along the lines of the Savings Department of a chartered bank 
and is staffed by a manager, tellers and clerks. 


Table 197 presents the balance sheet of the Savings Office as at the end of the 
fiscal year at intervals from 1923 to 1946 and from it may be seen the nature of its 
operations. The vital item in determining its business is, of course, its liabilities to 
depositors; since it does not create credit in response to changes in cash reserves, its 
deposits govern the scope of its operations. Although interest is allowed on deposits, 
they are, like the savings accounts in the banks, subject to withdrawal without notice 
and cheques may be written upon them. Such cheques pass freely through the bank 
clearing houses. The Table shows the amount of these deposits to have been as 
follows (in thousands of dollars): 


May Sist 1923: ais}. 9/97 182 Mar. 31st, 1940... 37,102 
Oote3tstad925 cess 195223 Mar. 31st, 1944.... 38,009 
Oct stlstybI30tad 23,307 Mar. 31st, 1945.... 42,644 
Man Stst,[19356-enu 22,320 Mar. 31st, 1946.... 47,364 


As may be seen from the above, the growth in deposits was rapid. By May 31st, 
1923, after fifteen months of operations, they totaled $7,182,000 and by October 
31st, 1925 they had grown to $19,223,000. Factors helping to account for this growth 
were the security offered by the institution, the extension of business hours to five 
o’clock in the afternoon and the fact that four per cent interest was paid on deposits 
while the chartered banks paid only three. With respect to security, a public institu- 
tion which could say ‘Every Deposit Guaranteed by the Government of Ontario”’ 
had an appeal in the year in which the Home Bank failed and at least one other 
chartered bank experienced a run. Also new immigrants into the Province were 
attracted to a Government-operated depository. 


Another aid to the growth of deposits was the Assured Savings Plan. Under this 
plan the depositor’s objective was the saving of $1,000 over ten years through monthly 
deposits sufficient to build up the sum and to pay for insurance on his life. At the 
end of the period he received the $1,000 together with accumulated earnings. Should 
he die in the meantime his estate would receive the $1,000 insurance plus the balance 
at the credit of his account. The acceptance of new accounts under this combined 
savings and life insurance seheme was abandoned in 1925. 


On November 1st, 1924, the rate of interest paid on deposits was reduced to the 
three p.c. level of the chartered banks and this was followed by a fall in deposits 
in the next two years. However, a recovery took place, and a new high point was 
reached in 1930. The decline in the public’s cash resources was matched by a fall in 
its deposits in the Savings Office to $22,326,000 on March 31st, 1935. 


Between March 31st, 1935 and March 31st, 1940 deposits rose from $22,326,000 
to $37,102,000, an increase which may be explained by the growth of incomes, the 
opening of new branches and the higher interest rate paid by the Savings Office from 
June 15th, 1935 to June 30th, 1936. Apart from this period, during which the rate 
was raised from 2 p.c. to 2% p.c., the Savings Office has followed the chartered banks 
in reducing interest from 3 p.c. at the beginning of 1933 to its present level of 1% p.c. 
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However, during the year of the higher interest rate, not only was the small depositor 
attracted but corporations also used the Savings Office as a depository for their 
funds. The upward trend of deposits continued even after the rate was reduced again 
in 1936. 


With the coming of war, deposits declined, owing to the purchases of War Loan 
and Victory Bonds by both individuals and corporations and to the decrease in the 
number of branches. From $37,102,000 on March 31st, 1940, they fell to $33,836,000 
on March 31st, 1942. The next year, however, saw a recovery to $35,741,000, no 
doubt resulting from the increased incomes and resources of individual and corporate 
depositors. Large increases brought the total to $47,364,000 in 1946. - 


The other items on the balance sheet of the Savings Office, as shown by Table 197, 
call for a few words of comment. <A noticeable feature is the small amount of cash 
with which the Office manages to do business. On March 31st, 1943, cash holdings 
were less than 1 p.c. of deposits. While this was an abnormally low ratio, they have 
been in excess of 3 p.c. of deposits in only two years, in 1925 when they were slightly 
over 4 p.c. and in 1935 when they were slightly over 3 p.c. That cash holdings can 
be maintained at such low levels must be due to the high liquidity of another of 
the assets, deposits with the Provincial Treasurer. These deposits, which provide 
the Savings Office with its income, have moved slightly below the deposit liabilities 
of the institution. When the Savings Office began, it was agreed that the Provincial 
Treasurer would allow it interest at a rate of 1 p.c. above that paid on its deposit 
liabilities, this margin being ‘expected to enable the Office to cover its operating ex- 
penses. [his expectation was fulfilled. Organization expenses naturally involved 
a deficit, money to equip the branches having been advanced to the total of $68,000 
by the Provincial Treasurer. But by October 31st, 1924, the indebtedness had been 
liquidated, the deficit wiped out, anda surplus of $11,000 established. From then until 
March 31st, 1935 this surplus rose steadily to about $295,000 at that date. At March 
3ist, 1937, it stood at $293,283 and it was decided that it would not be increased 
further. The interest allowed on deposits with the Provincial Treasurer was reduced 
to 34 p.c. above that paid by the Office to its depositors and any surplus earned by the 
Office was to be refunded to the Treasurer. These refunds have amounted to $239,000. 


Other Provincial Government Savings Schemes 


In addition to Ontario, the Governments of two other provinces, Manitoba and 
Alberta, have conducted a savings bank business. The Manitoba Saving Office, 
which was closed in 1932, operated along lines similar to the Ontario system. In 
Alberta the Provincial Treasury has for some years received savings deposits and issued 
savings certificates to the depositors. Before the fiscal year ending March 31st, 
1933 these deposits were all repayable on demand but in that year, term certificates 
for one, two or three years began to be issued. The proceeds of all of these certificates 
have been made available for the genéral use of the Provincial Government. 


The Penny Bank of Ontario 


By the Penny Bank Act (R.S.C., 1927, chap. 13), the Dominion Government 
provided for the setting up of savings banks in order to encourage small savings 
by children in the schools and to aid in the development of habits of thrift. The only 
‘‘bank”’ operating under this Act is the Penny Bank of Ontario which commenced 
business in April 1905. In recent years this bank has operated in some five hundred 
schools with a population of about two hundred thousand children. The deposits 
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of the children are received by the teachers and for Toronto and Ottawa schools 
the accounting work is done by the head office and a_ branch office of the bank. In 
other centres through the Province this service is provided gratis by one or other 
of the chartered banks. Deposits of any amount are received, interest is allowed 
and withdrawals may be made on demand. 


Table 198 presents the balance sheet of the Penny Bank as at September 30th, 
1932 and at two-year intervals from June 30th, 1934 to 1946. The major liability has, 
of course, been the amount owing to depositors and from 1932 to 1940 the volume 
of such deposits was fairly constant, varying between $1,250,000 and $1,400,000. 
Since 1940 there has been a decline in deposits with the selling of War Savings 
Stamps and Certificates to the children and with the discontinuing of the taking of 
deposits on February 27th, 1943. Thus, by June 30th, 1946, deposits had fallen to 
$176,700. 


Against these liabilities the bank has assets of cash and deposits with the chartered 
banks, deposits with the Post Office Savings Bank, securities and accounts receivable. 
The cash and deposits with the chartered banks varied between $209 400 and $301,900 
in the period 1932 to 1938 and have since fallen to $12,600 in 1946. Deposits with the 
Post Office Savings Bank meanwhile rose from $22,400 in 1932 to $305,000 in 1942, 
but fell to $108,900 in 1946. Until recently the big item has been the security holdings 
which were $1,064,000 in 1932, $816,000 in 1938, $904,000 in 1940 and $151,100 
in 1946. 


In Table 198 the security holdings are shown ‘“‘less reserve’. This leads to a 
consideration of the financial difficulties experienced by the Penny Bank as a result 
of the decline in security values in the 1930's. By 1932 this decline had reached 
serious proportions and a valuation of securities at their market prices would have 
shown the bank as having a heavy deficit. The worst problem arose when the 
Township of Sandwich East defaulted on bonds which were held by the institution 
to the extent of $68,238.43 (par value). At this time the chartered banks, realizing 
that if the Penny Bank were allowed to fail confidence in banking generally might be 
damaged, came to its rescue. On April 26th, 1932, they took over these Sandwich 
East bonds at a price of $67,434.42, the Penny Bank agreeing that when it was able 
it would repurchase the bonds from the banks. Seven banks were parties to the agree- 
ment of April 26th, 1932, which said, in part: “Payments on account of the purchase 
price shall be made only as and when from time to time the surplus fund of the under- 
signed exceeds by $5,000 . . . the sum of $60,000’. Meanwhile the Province had 
begun to give aid to the Penny Bank. A statement of grants paid by the Province 
is given in Table 199. These began with $2,500 in the fiscal year ending October 
31st, 1931 and continued with $5,000 in each of the next eight fiscal years—a total 
gift of $42,500. Also, part of the earned surplus of the bank was transferred to an 
“investment reserve” (Table 200) which grew from $7,500 in 1932 to $76,500 in 1937 
and subsequently declined to $40,000 in 1942. The purpose of this reserve was, of 
course, to revalue the securities held to something more nearly approximating their 
market prices. The published balance sheet appeared showing securities “‘less re- 
serve’. 


In the years which followed 1932 the recovery of the market values of the securi- 
ties held, together with a skilful policy of disposing of them, gradually eased the Penny 
Bank’s financial difficulties. In 1941 it was in a position where it could begin to re- 
purchase the Sandwich East bonds from the chartered banks. A liability of $15,000 
“due under agreement dated 26th April, 1932” was set up. This was done again 
the next year. In four instalments (on November 13th, 1941, August 10th, 1942, 
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January 27th, 1943, and April 2nd, 1943) the bonds were bought back for the agreed 
price of $67,434.42. Their sale realized $21,961.04 so that the loss suffered was 
$45,473.38. Meanwhile other security holdings were liquidated, and by June 30th, 
1943, those held were entirely Dominion of Canada Victory Bonds. The solvency 
of the bank was thus open to no question and the need for the investment reserve 
had disappeared so that its balance of $33,571.04 was transferred to ‘‘earned surplus’. 


The final items on the balance sheet, as shown in Table 198, indicate the surplus. 
The fluctuations in the size of the ‘earned surplus’’ result from the operations described 
in the two preceding paragraphs. The other surplus item, the ‘‘Guarantee Fund”, 
which stood at $20 thousand throughout the period arose partially from contributions 
of directors and partially out of profits. The original members (from whom the 
directors were chosen) gave money to initiate the fund. During the early years of 
the bank, profits were added. New directors have signed the ‘‘members’ book”’ 
and have agreed to subscribe the amounts which they have put against their names in 
case of insolvency. 


Having put itself on a firm financial footing, the Penny Bank ceased active 
operations. As of February 27th, 1943, the directors decided to discontinue the 
acceptance of deposits for the duration of the War. The reasons for this action 
were that it was felt that the bank was competing with the Government’s policy 
of selling War Savings Stamps and Certificates to the children and that it was desired 
to save the manpower of those assisting in its operations. Withdrawals are still per- 
mitted, and, as was to be expected, the volume of deposit liabilities declined sharply 
from $991,000 on June 30th, 1942 to $176,700 on June 30th, 1946. 


The Quebec Savings Banks 


Two privately owned savings banks, the Montreal City and District Savings 
Bank and la Banque d’Economie de Quebec, operate under Dominion charter and 
in accordance with the Quebec Savings Bank Act (R.S.C., 1927, Chap. 1a yet hie 
Act, while providing only for savings bank business, is in some respects not unlike 
the Bank Act. Under it these institutions, like the chartered banks, are prohibited 
from lending on mortgages. Thus their funds have been largely invested in Dominion, 
provincial and municipal securities. However, the banks do not have the power 
of note issue and consequently their shareholders have not been subject to multiple 
liability. The growth in their deposits since 1871 may be seen in Table 201. 


Credit Unions 


Credit unions form the final group of institutions which, since they receive and 
lend out small savings, may be classified as savings banks. Their importance as 
depositories for small savings as compared to other institutions may be seen from 
Table 194 where it is shown that their deposits have grown from $6.3 million in 1926 
to $19.7 million in 1940 and to some $121 million at the end of 1945. But the small 
size of their deposits relative to total savings deposits in the country is an imperfect 
index of the importance of credit unions. They receive deposits from a group which 
may not easily be attracted to other institutions and, more important, they provide 
credit of a nature which is either unavailable elsewhere or available only at very high 
rates of interest. Their very rapid rate of growth in the past ten years bears witness 
to the need. 


Modern credit unions began about 1850 in Belgium and Germany and developed 
rapidly in the second half of the nineteenth century, especially in Germany and Italy. 
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These institutions sought to make funds available at low rates to the poorer classes 
and gradually they came to depend for their resources more and more on the groups 
served. 


In Canada, the plight of the small borrower and the high rates of interest which 
he was forced to pay led the late Alphonse Desjardins to study the problem and to 
establish the first Canadian credit union at Levis, Quebec, in 1900. Since that time 
these Desjardins credit unions (known as “‘les caisses populaires’’ or ‘‘co-operative 
people’s banks’’) have spread through Quebec, receiving small deposits from their 
members and making small short-term (up to about two years in duration) loans 
to farmers and to industrial workers. With regard to their agricultural loans it may 
be noted that, while they do not meet all of the credit needs of agriculture, they lend 
on longer term than do the banks and they represent an important attempt to develop 
lending agencies suited to the farmers’ needs. The success of the venture has led 
to the recent spread of credit unions into other parts of the Dominion and to the 
legislatures of all provinces making provision for their establishment. 


The growth of credit unions in Canada is indicated in Table 202 which shows the 
number of credit unions, the number of members and their total assets for the years 
1900, 1915, 1920, 1925, 1930 and 1935 to 1945. During this period the number has 
grown from 1 to 2,219, membership to 590,794 and total assets to nearly $146 million, 
growth having been particularly rapid since 1940. Up to and including 1925 all of 
the Canadian credit unions were in Quebec. In 1930 Ontario had fifteen and by 1935 
there were twenty-five in Ontario and fifty in Nova Scotia where the work of St. 
Francis Xavier University has been important in their spread. By 1939 there were 
credit unions in every province and since that time they have everywhere continued 
to develop. Their provincial distribution in 1945 may be seen by reference to Table 
203 which shows that, out of a total of 2,219—932 were in Quebec, 218 in Nova Scotia, 
155 in New Brunswick, 266 in Ontario, and 596 in the western provinces. The table 
also shows the number of members, the total assets, the value of shares, the deposits, 
and the loans granted in 1945 and since inception for each province. The preponder- 
ance of les caisses populaires is evident in all cases. They hold $125 million of the 
$146 million total assets; Ontario with almost $7 million rates a poor second. 


In Ontario, the history of credit unions begins in 1922 with an “Act respecting 
Co-operative Credit Societies’. (Statutes of Ontario, 1922, Chap. 64) This Act did 
not come into force until proclaimed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 1928. By 1935 
there were some twenty-five societies in the Province, but only four were of the type 
contemplated by the Act. Many of the others were nothing more than money-lending, 
profit-seeking organizations able to hide under the Act. For this the Act was partly 
to blame since it allowed the societies to draw their ‘‘members’’ from wide areas 
without requiring a common bond, such as employment or religious affiliation, to 
unite them and to provide the fraternal spirit characterizing the true credit union. 
This conduct dissatisfied and alarmed the Provincial Secretary’s Department which 
had been charged with the administration of the Act, so that from 1931 to 1940 when 
the Act was amended only two certificates were issued for the formation of new socie- 
ties. When this new Act was passed the twenty-five certificates outstanding were 
reviewed. Several of the societies were found to have been wound up voluntarilv 
and ten more were dissolved by Order-in-Council. 


The Credit Unions Act of 1940 made considerable changes. (Statutes of Ontario, 
1940, Chap. 7, amended by 1942, Chap. 7, and 1944, Chap. 13) Its administration 
was placed in the hands of the Department of Agriculture, the groups that might 
form credit unions were restricted, government inspection was provided for and the 
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establishment of guarantee funds to be invested in trustee securities was made com- 
pulsory. The objects of such societies are: 


(a) the receiving of moneys on deposit from members and as payment for shares; 


(b) the making of loans to members with or without security for provident and 
productive purposes; 


(c) the making of loans to other credit unions; 


(d) the depositing of moneys with and the making of loans to a credit union 
league up to 25 p.c. of total assets; and 


(e) the investing of up to 25 p.c. of capital in the shares of other credit unions 
or of a credit union league. 


A credit union may be formed by twenty or more persons who have a common 
bond of occupation or association or who live within a well-defined neighbourhood 
or community. Its capital is divided into ‘‘shares’’, the amount of each of which 
shall not exceed ten dollars. This share capital may be withdrawn by the member 
at any time on the giving of sixty days’ notice (and even this need not be required), 
so that the “paid-up capital’’ of a credit union is little different from its deposits. 
A member’s liability is limited to the amount actually paid on his shares. This 
might give rise to difficulties in case of insolvency if the credit union has borrowed 
(as it may under the Act) up to 50 p.c. of its deposits, capital and surplus. It is 
also provided that each member shall have one vote, regardless of the number of 
shares held. Interest on loans is restricted to 1 p.c. per month on the unpaid balance. 


The guarantee fund which is required is essentially a reserve for bad debts. For 
this purpose each society must set aside 20 p.c. or more of its net profits and may 
add proceeds from entrance fees, transfers and fines. The amendment of 1944, 
however, provides that when the guarantee fund equals 10 p.c. of deposits and share 
capital it need not be increased further. The money so set aside must be invested 
in trustee securities. 


The Act also provides for the setting up of the Board of Directors, a Credit 
Committee to approve the making of loans and a Supervisory Committee which 
shall from time to time examine and audit the books of the credit union. No other 
audit is required and in practice the training of the supervisory committee is not 
always such as to insure a proper audit. Finally, the Act requires that annual returns 
shall be made to the Government (Inspector) and provides for government inspection 
of the affairs of each society. However, as yet, no inspection apart from scrutiny of 
the annual returns has been made. 


There has been a remarkable growth in credit unions in the Province from 1939 
to 1945 (Table 204). Numbers have increased from 25 to 266, membership from 
8,809 to 53,728 and borrowers from 4,309 to 19,726. Share capital has grown from 
$390,838 to $2,894,638, deposits from $1,041,371 to $3,324,558, annual loans made 
from $995,726 to $4,658,071, and total assets from $1,657,909 to $6,893,683. 


A combined profit and loss account and combined balance sheet for Ontario 
credit unions for 1945 appears in Table 205. The unions made a profit during the 
year of $91,068 after setting aside their statutory guarantee fund appropriation of 
$27,790. A considerable proportion of their assets is in the form of securities, 35.4 
p.c. to be exact. In less prosperous times loans to members would bulk larger among 
the assets and securities would have to be liquidated. Loans constituted 53.9 p.c. 
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of assets at the end of 1945, and among these were mortgage loans of $1,507,319 
(40.5 ._p.c. of loans and 20.2 p.c. of total assets). The housing situation was partly 
responsible for the mortgage loans, which have a longer life than the personal loans. 


In Table 206 will be found an analysis of urban and rural credit unions in Ontario 
for 1944 and 1945 according to the basis of association. Occupational, racial and 
religious groups are the most numerous. 


The development of the movement in Ontario has come largely by voluntary 
organizational work and other personal contact. Asa result the geographic develop- 
ment has tended to be concentrated in local areas—there are 82 groups in Toronto, 
28 in Hamilton, 21 in Windsor, 14 in Ottawa and 15 in Cochrane District. The greatest 
numerical development has occurred in the cities of Central and Western Ontario. 
The greatest accumulation of assets has taken place among the parish and civil 
service groups in Ottawa, some of which have been operating for more than a quarter 
of a century. The greatest rural development has been in Eastern and Northern 
Ontario, particularly among the French-speaking groups. 


The Ontario Credit Union League was formed in 1942 with membership open 
to any local credit union in Ontario. The League provides educational and organiza- 
tional services. It has a supply department and a central credit department, and 
publishes a magazine. Membership in the League was 178 at the end of 1945. 


. The most important department is the central credit department through which 
surplus deposits of member unions may be loaned to other unions whose loan demand 
exceeds their assets. In 1945 total assets were $83,662. 


In 1945 the Canadian Credit Union Federation was formed at Winnipeg to do 
on a national basis what is being done by the provincial federations and leagues. In 
May, 1946, the Federation was recognized by the Credit Union National Association 
of the United States (Cuna), and Canada was elected to a vice-presidential seat on 
the executive committee. 


INSURANCE IN GENERAL 


There is no specific mention of the subject of Insurance in the British North 
America Act and consequently, legislative authority for the Government regulation 
of this fast growing business had to be sought in the general powers appearing in 
sections 91 and 92. Legislation on insurance by the Dominion and by the Provinces 
began almost contemporaneously around 1870 and there has been since then almost 
continual conflict regarding their respective legislative domains. This has led to 
many references to the courts and appeals to the Privy Council. The latest, in 1943, 
was decided on the basis of a previous decision in 1932. 


The general effect of these decisions is that the Provinces can prescribe the way 
in which insurance business shall be carried on, and may create a company, or license 
any insurer to carry on an insurance business within the Province without regard to 
any requirements of the Dominion. It is, however, within the power of the Dominion 
to create a company to carry on the business of insurance and the Provinces cannot in- 
terfere with the status so created. Such a company will be subject to the provin- 
cial requirements governing the carrying on of the business of insurance in that 
province. 


The matter of jurisdiction, in insurance, was submitted to the Royal Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations. in 1938 and recommendations were handed down 
by that Commission. 
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The present distribution of authority for the regulation of the insurance business 
in Canada, as between the Dominion and the Provinces, may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The Dominion registers and issues certificates of registration to Canadian, 
British and Foreign insurers which comply with the requirements and stand- 
ards set forth in the Dominion Insurance Acts. Registration of an insurer 
with the Dominion entitles it to transact the business of insurance in Canada 
(subject to obtaining a Provincial license, as outlined below) and requires that 
a deposit of securities be made with the Minister of Finance for the protection 
of Canadian policyholders, that annual financial statements be filed and period- 
ical inspections of the company for solvency purposes be made by the Dominion 
Superintendent of Insurance. 


2. The Provinces license all insurers carrying on business in a province (including 
those with Dominion registration) with similar provisions for deposits, annual 
statements and inspections as is required for Dominion registration. These 
provisions however are by statutory enactment, waived or modified in the 
case of Dominion registered companies. As a general rule the Provinces 
license such a company without question. It is also the policy of the Ontario 
and other provincial insurance departments to license only such British or 
Foreign companies as are already registered with the Dominion. In practice, 
therefore, the Provinces only accept responsibility for the financial solvency 
of those licensed insurers that are not registered with the Dominion. These 
insurers are, for the most part, purely provincially incorporated companies 
confining their operations, with a few exceptions, to one province. 


In addition, the Provinces have undisputed power to legislate respecting insur- 
ance contracts and the carrying on of the business of insurance generally. 
Uniformity in the provincial laws respecting the insurance business has been 
achieved in practically every respect in which uniformity is desirable, as a 
result of annual conferences of the provincial superintendents of insurance. 
The Provinces also have undisputed jurisdiction to license insurance agents, 
brokers and adjusters. 

A general survey of the scope and functions of the Ontario Insurance Department 
in relation to the functions of the Dominion Insurance Department will be found in the 
submission dated May 1938 of the Ontario Superintendent of Insurance to the Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations. 


In 1945 the following insurers were licensed by the Province of Ontario: 
Dominion Registered Insurers 
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There are in addition some 7,800 life insurance agents; 6,000 fire and casualty 
insurance agents; 250 adjusters and 8 insurance brokers licensed by the Province of 
Ontario in 1945. | 

The statistics of insurance in Canada and in Ontario are divided into three 
classes relating to: 

1. Life insurance including fraternal insurance. 

2. Fire insurance. 

3. Casualty and miscellaneous insurance which includes all other classes of insur- 
ance such as automobile, property, guarantee, etc. 

Premiums in Canada and in Ontario for each of these classes in the years 1945, 


1942, 1938 and 1932 were as follows: 
Ontario as a 


In In percentage of 
1945 Canada Ontario Canada 
$ $ p.c! 
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Detailed statistics for Canada and Ontario are divided into the above three 
classes and are shown separately under their respective headings. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Life insurance business was transacted in Canada in 1945 by 46 companies 
registered with the Dominion, of which 28 were Canadian, 5 British and 13 Foreign 
companies. In addition 7 British and 4 Foreign companies were registered to transact 
life insurance but have ceased to write new insurance and their business is confined 
to policies already in force. There were also 9 provincial companies transacting life 
insurance in Canada, 7 of which were Quebec companies, one incorporated in Sas- 
katchewan, and one, the Empire Life Insurance Company, is an Ontario company. 


In 1945, Ontario licensed 38 active and 2 non-active Dominion registered com- 
panies, one Quebec and one Ontario company, making 42 companies transacting 
business in the Province. This compares with 46 companies licensed in 1932. 


Canadian Companies 


Life insurance companies incorporated in Canada have issued approximately 
two-thirds of the total life insurance in force in Canada and these companies also 
do an extensive insurance business in other countries. In 1945 they had $6,440 
millions of life insurance in force in Canada and $3,982 millions in force out of Canada, 
the greater part of which was in force in Great Britain, the United States and other 
countries in the Western Hemisphere. These companies therefore have large liabili- 
ties outside Canada and consequently keep a considerable portion of their assets 
invested in foreign countries. A statement of the total assets and liabilities both 
in and out of Canada, of Canadian companies with Dominion registry for selected 
years from 1932 to 1945 is shown on Table 207. The figures for Provincial companies 
are not included in this Table. These companies have assets of some $25 millions 
of which $14 millions are assets of The Empire Life Insurance Company in Ontario. 


From 1932 to 1945 the total assets of these Canadian life companies increased 
from $1,633 to $3,450 millions, representing an increase of 111 p.c. The total liabilities 
of these companies have increased from $1,589 millions to $3,307 millions in the same 
period, over 80 p.c. of which consists of Policy Reserves set up to provide for payments 
that will become due under insurance contracts in force. The surplus for policyholders 
has grown from $43 millions in 1932 to $143 millions in 1945, indicating an increase 
in the financial strength of these companies. This is also shown by the percentage of 
solvency represented by the ratio of total assets to total liabilities of 102.72 pecein 
1932 and 104.3 p.c. in 1945. 


A classification of the assets of Canadian Life Insurance companies for the years 
1932, 1938 and 1942 to 1945 is shown in Table 207. A summary of these figures in 
millions of dollars is as follows: : 


~~ 
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(Millions of Dollars) 


1945 1942 1938 1932 


$ Dic; $ Dice $ Dice $ pic. 
Real Estate and Loans on Real 


| EOS Fa Rwledl ote fy WR eS Se Boe eggs em soo 6 14,1" 4007 "178i. 401) 24.6 
PolicyalsOans ise wes ero Lid Delamere c Slaton. lie one" phice 
Bonds— 

WaerntintOnvliat. suite! hare Lethe t aeek te Om 2419 ude 2A Se. oh 1.0 66 4.0 

Rrowinciakacasroc.- Be ES aK. A oe ae 8 ZOD dahl Vode a0 60 3.6 

CanadianeM tnicipal.".. .. . i eee ee On gers On eeLeu: he O25 eto 7.8 

Canadian Railway and Pub- 

ic Utilitye. 12. eeear eeboh  R EAI CUA eee 98 4.0 Ai ia2. 5 

Ola nvecret Cav rales Mare hye ye Se ibis: Vteye ee 85 4.1 SO. 

DOrele fay eer ck He pruenne se Me O69mr24.5 - 402. 17.9. 122 7.2 

POL ONC one ier cc. 2618). 7519 Mayon 63.07 LIGA IO 1.8! 5051 30.4 
Stocks0ah:.:8 OL. ..0.00L ... B06 6.04524, 710.2. e3ll 13.8 21s YP 
Otherwissets: tort oel,..o ea. pgm TS Seem ute FO ea hee 25.3. Pld 16.1 
dijey cit MA ccpetetnrans Same Carey Sea U0. 2,0 30 00.0%. 2,201 100.0) 1,055 100.0 


eee Oe = 


1The detail figures for bonds in 1945 are not yet available. 


The total investment in real estate and loans on real estate shows a decrease 
during the war years, from $400 millions in 1938 to $327 millions in 1945. The impor- 
tance of this class of asset has become steadily less since 1932 when it represented 
24.6 p.c. of total assets as compared with 9.5 p.c. in 1945. 


Policy loans have shown a consistent decrease both in amount and percentage 
during this thirteen-year period having reached their high point in 1932. These 
loans by Canadian companies represented, in 1932, 21.3 p.c. of the policy reserves 
held by these companies and this ratio has declined steadily until it was 6.5 p.c. in 
1945. It is interesting to note that the amount of borrowing on life insurance 
policies by Canadian policyholders has been consistently greater than that by foreign 
policyholders. The ratio of loans to policy reserves in’ Canada'was 23:5 'pic/"in' 1932 
and 11.5 p.c. in 1942 as compared with 18.6 p.c. and 7.9 p.c. outside Canada. 


The entire increase in total assets in this 13-year period is represented by an 
increase in bonds which have grown from $503 millions to $2,618 millions and from 
30.4 p.c. to 75.9 p.c. of total assets. The greater part of this increase has occurrred 
in Dominion of Canada and Foreign bonds. 


Stocks have shown a steady decline from $350 millions or 21.1 p.c. of total assets 
in 1932 to $206 millions or 6 p.c. in 1945. However, this decline is entirely due to a 
reduced investment in stocks by the Sun Life of Canada from $322 millions or 47 p.c. 
of their total assets in 1932 to $130 millions or 10.1 p.c. in 1945. Stocks held by other 
companies have actually increased from $28 to $76 millions during the same period 
and from 2.7 p.c. to 3.5 p.c. of total assets. 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada holds some 37 p.c. of the total 
assets held by Canadian life insurance companies and since the investment policy 
of this company has differed from that of other companies, the inclusion of their 
figures distorts to some extent the distribution of assets of other companies. For 
comparison, therefore, the percentage of each class of asset is shown below for Canadian 
life insurance companies excluding the figures of the Sun Life. 
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1945 1942 1938 1932 


DC: p.c. Dec Dae 
Real Estate and Loans on Real Estate. ES) 1857 24.8 34.1 
Policy oars aansht¢) ee an ee es ae 5.4 8.6 1253 19.1 
Bonds— 
DOMINION os a een Lege oe er es 24.7 1g35 4.3 
Frovincialace. pemees. seb Samy mY. 10.3 1241 oer! 
Canadian Municipal. ot. gare oe co 6.8 9.3 ay 
Canadian Rublcatiiityes om & ea 2pin 4.3 Grom 2s 
Other, Ganadians. eee 2a. waren He ie 4.3 Beit) 5.8 
Horeignan yo. eeeee... Cher, ene re 14.2 10.4 7.6: 
Total: Bondsieses...9e. Lee 76.3 64.6 54.1 37.8. 
SEOCKS Te kar noe ee Cn ae eee See O25 4-2 4.2 De 
Oi neT AN sse te ar Senn ea! Sete eee 333 Ro) 4.6 6.3. 
Fotal Assets..8.6£. 218... C.0L. 388. na 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The chief difference between these figures and those for all Canadian companies: 
is the smaller proportion invested in stocks and Foreign bonds and the larger per- 
centage invested in real estate and loans on real estate and in Dominion and Provincial 


bonds. 
British and Foreign Companies 


Approximately one-third of the life insurance in force in Canada was written by 
British and Foreign companies registered with the Dominion, which are required to 
hold assets in Canada in excess of their Canadian liabilities. These companies file 
regular returns of assets and liabilities in Canada, but these returns do not necessarily 
include all of a company’s investments in Canada but show only those held by the 
chief agent in Canada or on deposit for the protection of Canadian policyholders. 
The details of assets and liabilities of these companies from 1932 to 1945 as shown in 
Tables 208 and 209 show only those assets as reported in the Canadian statements of 
these companies. These assets have increased from $513 millions in 1932 to $838. 
millions in 1945; while liabilities in Canada (over 90 p.c. of which consists of policy 
reserves), have increased from $419 to $718 millions. 


A classification of the main assets in Canada of both British and F oreign companies. 
for the years 1945, 1942, 1938 and 1932 in millions of dollars, together with the per- 
centage of each class of asset to the total is shown below: 


1945 1942 1938 1932 
$ Dic. $ pic, $ joKer $ mas 
Real Estate and Loans on 
fed [fist 1 eo eae ane 14 1 29 4.3 37 6.4 45 8.8. 
Policy. oats eae. ae ae 44 ea 53 7.8 64 10.9 O35 50512 
BOndSA Barcel comme 736 ©6878 De las ARE TPN 3S 2 gael as 
LOCKS rece thee Le nee 3 3 J as) 2 “a she tee Rach ae 
Othert\ssete ts a eee 41 4.9 39 5.8 Hee 4.7 23 4.4 


ee —_—_——————— _————_—__ ES —_—_—_———— 


838 100.0 675 100.0 582 100.0 SPEAR OS 


——_—S} 


Bonds represented 74.5 p.c. of total assets in Canada in 1932 and 87.8 p.c. in 1945. . 
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The greater part of these bonds are securities of the Dominion of Canada and of 
the provinces and municipalities in Canada, but British companies have some British 
Government securities and securities of other Dominion Governments deposited in 
this country. 

Assets in Ontario 


A survey has been made of the investments of life insurance companies in the 
Province of Ontario as at December 31st, 1938. Certain assets cannot be allocated 
to any particular province, but of a total of $1,325,634,000 in Canada that are sus- 
ceptible to allocation, $539,228,000 or 40.68 p.c. were found to be investments in 
Ontario as shown below: 


ToTAL Assets, DECEMBER 31sT, 1938 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


Percentage 
ASSETS ALLOCATED— In Canada In Ontario In Ontario 
$ $ p.c. 
Galblestatenem. tare fray atl. 4 oaiec eS 82,042 30,456 Oieie 
Mortgages and Sales Agreements.... 346,448 1 Reo ey 7 40.34 
Policy.loans. -..... ttre sete, woe 227,823 89,450 39.26 
Bonds—Provincial, Municipal and 
PabieUEyY JnUOMS Sis Reeth Ve 669,321 279,545 41.76 
LotaiA located. FeNs mm anoitimn Je 1,325,634 539,228 40.68 
ASSETS NOT ALLOCATED— 
Dominionscot Ganadarbonds...... « i,4, 460,595 
BOnMSEANGIOLOGKSe 4 AW wears ten ddcehecs 153,239 
Other Assets not Allocated.......... 140,765 


BotaliAssets 17, Canada.nnnot- had: hes €2,080,253 


Total mortgages and sales agreements as shown above amount to $346 millions 
of which 40.34 p.c. are allocated in the Province of Ontario. Figures are available 
showing the mortgage investments in Canada and the various provinces of all life 
insurance companies divided between farm and other mortgages. These figures for 
Canada and Ontario from 1932 to 1945 are shown in Table 211, together with the 
percentage of mortgages in Ontario to total mortgages. The investment in farm 
mortgages in Canada is practically all in the western provinces and has been dras- 
tically reduced in recent years, being $75 millions in 1932, $52 millions in 1938 and $14 
millions in 1945. Such mortgages in Ontario amounted to $896,000 in 1932 and 
$511,000 in 1945 and this represents the bulk of these investments outside the three 
prairie provinces. Urban mortgages in Canada have been reduced from $354 millions 
in 1932 to $243 millions in 1945, while these mortgages, in Ontario, show little change 
from $145 to $134 millions. 


It is evident that the reduction in mortgage investments has occurred in provinces 
other than Ontario, and that the proportion of mortgage investments in Ontario to 
the total in all Canada will naturally have increased. The percentage of farm mort- 
gages has increased in the fourteen years from 1.2 p.c. to 3.6 p.c., on urban mort- 
gages from 41 p.c. to 55 p.c., and on farm and urban mortgages combined from 34 p.c. 
tOs2sDiGe 
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Life Insurance Written and In Force 


The amount of life insurance written and in force in Canada and in Ontario for 
all companies (including provincial companies) for the years 1932-1945 is shown in 
Table 212. This Table also shows the same figures for fraternal societies doing business 
in Canada, which have less than 4 p.c. of the total amount of insurance in force. 


Life insurance written in Canada by life companies shows the effects of the 
depression, having reached a peak of new policies effected in 1928 of $1,065 millions 
and $1,009 millions in 1929. In 1930, this was reduced to $904 millions; in 1931 to 
$800 millions, in 1932 to $665 millions and in 1933 to $590 millions. In 1935 this 
amount was $602 millions and in 1939, $600 millions since when there has been a 
steady growth to $850 millions in 1942 and $1,057 millions in 1945. 


Life insurance written in Ontario shows the same trend as for all Canada, having 
reached a peak of $493 millions in 1929, with subsequent decreases to $408 millions 
in 1931, $346 millions in 1932 and $292 millions in 1935. The increase in business 
written in Ontario during the war years has not been proportionately as great as 
for all Canada, the figure for 1942 being $368 millions and for 1945 $450 millions. 
Whereas in 1932 52.03 p.c. of all business in Canada was written in Ontario, only 
42.59 p.c. was so written in 1945. 


Life insurance in force in Canada continued to increase until 1931, when it reached 
a pre-depression peak of $6,726 millions. By 1934 the amount in force was reduced 
to $6,308 millions due to heavy surrenders and lapses in the intervening years. Since 
1934 there has been a steady increase to $6,841 millions in 1939 which has been greatly 
accelerated during the war years, until in 1942 and 1945 there was $7,984 millions and 
$9,964 millions in force respectively. 


In Ontario also, business in force reached a peak in 1931 of $2,779 millions that 
was reduced to $2,681 millions in 1933. Since that year the growth has been steady 
and continuous reaching figures of $3,133, $3,714 and $4,537 millions in the years 
1939, 1942 and 1945 respectively. The amount of business in force in Ontario was 
41.7 p.c. of the all Canada total in 1932 and had increased to 45.5 p.c. by 1945 in 
spite of the reduced proportion of new business written in Ontario. This is an indica- 
tion that the proportion of policies surrendered or lapsed in Ontario is not as high as 
jn other provinces which is confirmed by the following figures: 


PERCENTAGE OF AMOUNTS SURRENDERED 


OR LAPSED TO AMOUNTS WRITTEN 


Year Canada Ontario 
Dic; p.c. 

19:37 000.2022.) .botritiedie. omen 64.6 57.5 
1938:t un. etecionvee dak seat Jo.ottend 5: 69.6 61.4 
1989 prodtt-donu her soeck av pul. bers). 65.2 58.4 
LO40wore..ohetaQ cl eoaseitont. sacs 58.2 50.3 
104d et Ae ee a ea eee 42.7 38.0 
1949.00 elegy LP) 6 nae) gine ea ene 30.0 Not 
Og Be Sheree eee EOC Te tee ee eee ee 24.0 avail- 
19044 Or ee ed a arcs 24.7 able. 
TOA te es eee phen eee eee See 


Similar figures for the amounts terminated by surrender or lapse per $1,000 amount 
in force, show the same consistently lower rate for Ontario. 
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AMOUNTS TERMINATED BY SURRENDER OR LAPSE 
PER $1,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Year Canada Ontario 
$ $ 

A ARPT Glee shied ee ee eae 64.48 60.04 
COON, ee Pe eee Ce ee 64.03 60.02 
DSO he oe a ee nee Oe D505 51.10 
LOAD Oe. on ee Ss cool HE OSA NOI 47.89 42.81 
POA et aeet eee aster ee PEERED is 38.91 36.24 
194.26 add. cos 2 34 tee et Pn. 2 30.38 Not 
1943ben-") 2 sheas.) i... lebses e 24.35 avail- 
fF hs ah Al ok i Me, ara ee ei i 23615 able. 
104 ae oe anes tte Si hivgeeeic lt 2437 


Insurance in Force per Capita 
Life insurance in force in Ontario per head of estimated population is considerably 
above the average figure for all Canada as is shown below: 
LirE INSURANCE IN FORCE PER HEAD 


-OF ESTIMATED POPULATION 


Year Canada Ontario 
$ $ 
152 BaP Awe scene teppei oh slain ella tonto. able 624.79 788.37 
{TS Fs pei Se lel serene aia cake riety Sy Se ch 596.08 763.48 
LOSAe Bee e ee eee Lins Wee ene. 587.28 766.70 
1935 7am sieblonyoited oF alaaraa 2 585.27 779.29 
£036n8 25. silding. oct cud abies ess O. 589.64 802.94 
©9304 SEOt court geaoxe eidt sol gor: 597.32 820.04 
BS Nite oe eens te as ae ee 600.28 830.34 
1939... 2rmanMvad. savo. aoe: 607.18 844.89 
19408 big oe aes BEROIOUEILE 618.70 867.93 
Lee re, PA oP ae, eee eg 646.04 913.44 
LOA) SE BR ald SESS. Aas hice as. Hee 685.08 956.33 
1043 ees Gael ek eats an athe Yin. Loe 7420 1,020.54 
NOAA i? 1 NB Doce BOE 2) 777.54 1,074.27 
DE sas sa ot te Mila coe eter watey,. byt 822.19 1133.04 


In Canada the life insurance in force per capita has shown a steady increase from 
$585.27 in 1935 to $822.19 in 1945. In Ontario this figure has increased since 1933 
when it was $763.48 until it reached $1,133.07 in 1945. 


Income and Expenditure 


The cash income and expenditure of all life insurance companies in Canada for 
1932, 1938 and 1942 to 1945 is shown in Tables 213 and 214. Table 213 shows prem- 
ium income received from policyholders and payments to policyholders segregated 
as between Ontario, Canada and out of Canada, with the excess of this income over 
these payments. Table 214 shows other income and expenditures and the excess of 
total income over total expenditures. These Tables include income and expenditure 
both in and out of Canada for Canadian companies, but for British and Foreign 
companies the figures for business in Canada only are included. 
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Premium income of these companies depends mainly on the amount of insurance 
in force which shows only a moderate decline during the depression years, and conse- 
quently this income has remained fairly steady until the war years when a substantial 
increase is evident. This is shown by the following summary in millions of dollars. 


PREMIUM INCOME 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Percentage of 


‘In Ontario” 

In to In Out of 
Year Ontario. “In.Ganadavees (canada Canada Total 

$ p:c. $ $ $ 
1932: ARON Ee 87 39.73 219 146 365 
1935.4. eae. PE eee 87 41.83 208 132 340 
1938. Se es 04 44.34 1b if 141 obs! 
1040 ee he Oe 106 45.89 231 130 361 
1045 Alea: See 130 44.98 289 179 468 


Premium income of Canadian companies from business outside Canada had not 
shown an increase in recent years, until 1944 and 1945. On business in Canada there 
has been a substantial increase during the war years as-is also the case in Ontario. 
The proportion of income arising from Ontario has shown an increase as a result of 
the increasing proportion of business in force in Ontario. 


Payments to policy-holders in Canada show a steady decrease from $181 millions 
in 1932 to $139 millions in 1943, the reduction being mainly due to a decrease in amounts 
paid out on surrendered policies. 

The excess of premium income over payments to policyholders may be considered 


as that part of the national income that is set aside by the public as savings through 
the medium of life insurance. The figures for this excess from 1932 to 1945 are as 


follows: 
EXCESS OF PREMIUM INCOME OVER PAYMENTS 
TO POLICYHOLDERS 

(Thousands of Dollars) 

In In Out of 
Year Ontario Canada Canada Total 

$ $ $ $ 
19325 ue ae eee $18,676 $38,427 $24,026 $62,453 
1LOSS7IS RE NaS ee EP 14,685 27,977 24,021 51,998 
193449, een ila San 22,972 44,221 45,503 89,724 
1935 Nec ee eee ZOE 48,628 39,634 88,262 
LOSGi ee, eee 26,443 55,451 37,956 93,407 
103 Je a ee eae 29,707 58,280 46,734 105,014 
19035 eos eee s 29,155 56, sled 36,590 92,907 
1939 4, SAE. ahd APE. 25,696 44,046 26,671 FOBT 
1040 een 8 eee 27055 48,769 26,604 TL OiAadesk 
104 ak oe Rr ee 34,314 67,406 34,074 101,480 
104 ha Bees ae 43,472 83,840 $3,102 121,942 
10 aoe 52,015 107,020 50,909 157,929 
194i tn tonne on 54,128 116,817 56,880 173,697 
1945°. cle. Shee 59,827 127,804 69,147 196,951 
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The amount of this excess depends on a number of variable factors such as the 
insurance in force and written each year, the mortality experience and the amount 
paid out on policies surrendered. The fluctuations from year to year cannot, therefore, 
be easily explained but it is evident that in prosperous times the amount will tend to 
increase. 


The total excess income available for new investment by these companies 1s 
considerably greater than the above amounts since interest and dividend returns on 
investments are greater than operating and other expenditures as shown in Table 214. 
The figures in millions of dollars for this total excess income from 1932 to 1945 are as 
follows: 


Excess OF TOTAL INCOME OVER TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Canadian British Foreign 


Year Companies Companies Companies Total 
$ $ $ $ 

ines peg ae arr see - 60 1 27 88 
gL be ee ee Nk IN ln 68 1 22 91 
OS ive payee seed one cae 108 2 26 136 
OG oie Sho oe Serer ee 113 3 26 142 
LODO Sees rarer ee ce in a 134 2 25 161 
RVR Rca Pine 136 3 22 164 
Se ee eee hat ae: 129 2 24 155 
POS Ot ee ea 119 2 19 140 
{CS MM be piece encrene, Sc eerie mended ‘why 2 23 142 
1 BEY Vigan vir a atthe hy 142 2 30 174 
| BSP ioc ee se et lca i een ae 160 # 39 20 
SAS pt a tal as re lark 208 4 46 258 
OA Bn 236 3 48 287 
OAR Bee eee ea 275 3 49 G2/ 

2,005 OZ 429 2.466 


The above amounts are not entirely available for investment in Canada since 
they include that portion which must be invested by Canadian companies outside 
Canada to provide for business written in other countries. Also the surplus of British 
and Foreign companies may be withdrawn in part and invested elsewhere. During 
this period 1932-45, the entire surplus of British companies and nearly all the surplus 
of Foreign companies has been so withdrawn. 


Fraternal Societies 


The business of Fraternal Societies is fairly analogous as regards life insurance 
to that of the regular life insurance companies though the method of operation differs. 
These societies, in addition to life insurance, grant other insurance benefits to mem- 
bers, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unimportant. The division 
of authority as between the Dominion and the Provinces in the case of these societies 
is similar to that for other insurers and we have both Dominion registered and purely 
provincial societies. The number of Dominion registered societies operating in Canada 
was as follows: 
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DOMINION REGISTERED SOCIETIES 


1932 1938 1942 1945 
Incorporated in Canada......... 8 11 12 16 
Foreign Societics 2 Ate ak Seer 24 28 30 30 
| 32 39 42 46 


Of these, 11 Canadian and 17 Foreign societies were licensed to do business in 
Ontario in 1945. In addition there were the following Ontario incorporated societies 
licensed by Ontario: 


ONTARIO INCORPORATED SOCIETIES 


1932 1938 1942 1945 
Municipal Pension Funds........ 8 8 9 9 
Others gece (eee aan eae 8 6 7 7 
16 14 16 16 


The Municipal Pension Funds are those funds organized by a municipality for the 
purpose of paying pensions and other benefits on death or retirement to civic employees. 


The assets and liabilities in 1932, 1938, 1942 and 1945 of all Dominion registered 


societies and of Ontario incorporated societies were as follows: 


ASSETS— 


Bonds). a .Amrermmcsen: sai aldele 


LYIABILITIES— 


Actuarial eserves ia eee 
Other Liabilities)... we eee 


The distribution of assets and liabilities as between the various types of Fraternal 


Societies was as follows: 


1932 
$000 


5,739 
23,241 
10,783 
73,803 

5,887 


119,453 


108,212 
SOUL 


————— 


113,809 
5,644 


119,453 


1938 
$’000 


11,665 
12,642 
9,769 
91,003 
4,019 


129,098 


11273 
S058) 


118,448 
10,650 


129,098 


1942 
$’000 


8,149 
10,438 
9,072 
110,070 
5,894 


143,623 


131,708 
11,915 


143,623 


1945 
$’000 


4,770 
11,280 
7,569 
132,074 
8,612 


164,305 


133,308 
D202 


150,610 
13,695 


164,305 
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1932 1938 1942 1945 
ASSETS— $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Dominion Registered Societies: 
Incorporated in Canada...... 82,884 82,797 85,140 95,035 
Foreign Societies (Assets in 
Ganadaionh a... AOBPGIIO. 3,689 9,071 14,360 19,562 
Ontario Incorporated Societies: 
Municipal Pension Funds..... 6,738 10,508 12.022 16,782 
thier alee teak ae et 26,142 MAG pd Pe 30,101 32,926 
SROTAIPA SSCiG we att see's 119,453 129,098 143,623 164,305 
LIABILITIES— 
Dominion Registered Societies: 
Incorporated in Canada...... 74,416 73,096 76,319 84,897 
Foreign Societies (Liabilities in 
Canadaoniyyee . lessee... 8,674 12,051 15,294 18,743 
Ontario Incorporated Societies— 
Municipal Pension Funds!.... 8,380 10,165 2 oS 19,962 
(EU tegen ret ona te tears heme aya 22,339 23,136 24,800 27,008 
Potaliwiabiwlities) Atay A, 113,809 131,708 150,610 


118,448 


The amounts of life insurance written and in force by these societies in Canada 
and in Ontario from 1932 to 1945 areshown in Table 212 with the same figures for the 
life companies. The amount written in Canada has increased from $16 millions in 
1933 to $49 millions in 1945 but there has been no corresponding increase in Ontario 
where the amount has fluctuated between $4 and $7 millions a year. The proportion 
of fraternal insurance written in Ontario has consequently fallen from 33 p.c. in 1932 
to 14 p.c. in 1945. Fraternal insurance in force in Canada in 1932 was $259 millions 
and fell to $232 millions in 1935. There has been an increase since then to $240 
millions in 1940 and $373 millions in 1945. In Ontario, however, there has been a 
steady decrease of insurance in force from $94 millions in 1932 to $72 millions in 1941 
with a slight increase to $79 millions in 1945. The proportion of fraternal insurance, 
in force in Ontario, has steadily declined from 36 p.c. of the total of all Canada in 
1932 to 21 p.c. in 1945. Fraternal insurance, in Ontario, seems to be steadily losing 
ground at a time when life insurance in general is showing a rapid advance. Fraternal 
insurance in other provinces is increasing, particularly in Quebec, where some 60 p.c. 
of all business in Canada is in force. 


A summary of the premium income on life insurance contracts of these societies 
in Canada and in Ontario, is as follows: 


1932 1938 1942 1945 

(Thousands of dollars) 
iG angde we eee $5,697 $4,799 $5,300 $7,298 
(Gem GjiercimlalonG b * nn ae DLlo hy Wis) 1,560 1,748 


1Since actuarial reserves for these funds are only calculated every three to five years, the liabilities 
nclude these reserves as calculated at the nearest date. 
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Interest Earnings 


The average rate of interest earned by Canadian life insurance companies on all 
assets and the rate earned on mortgages, bonds and stocks for representative years 
from 1881 to 1942 are shown below. 


Year All Assets Mortgages Bonds Stocks 
p:¢; p.c p.c. p.c. 
381. SOA... MORO. . 6.99 Jeb asta aN 
LOO). SO O8... SSOP: 4.80 
19112 See nee 5.90 
L921. £80 C8F  ePeeey, 6.42 me. LG stot 
a ee 6.48 6.61 Syl 7.45 
LOS OR ee ee ce met ae ate, 4.99 5.96 Seon! 3.58 
103.31 ne aa ee ene 4.59 5.01 4.63 3.57 
£938 O92. a.... OORT... 4.32 4.79 4.05 3.96 
IRE Sane OE Pee ede Seah 4.24 4.88 3.81 4.37 
1942 $00.20... f20.Ct.. 4.13 ©. 02 3.69 4.15 


The rates of interest earned on mortgages, bonds and stocks are not available 
prior to 1929, nor subsequent to 1942. 


The average rate of interest on all assets has decreased steadily since 1929 due in 
the first instance to the generally smaller returns received on all investments during 
the depression years and more recently as a result of the increased participation of 
the companies in government financing at low rates of interest. The increase in 
earnings on mortgages in 1941 and 1942 has occurred in spite of a steady decrease 
in the rate attaching to new loans. The increase is accounted for by an improvement 
in collections on outstanding mortgages. The decreasing rate on bonds is due to the 
progressively lower rates on government bonds and to the great increase in the invest- 
ment in this class of security. This represented approximately 9 p.c. of total assets 
in 1929 as compared with 38 p.c. in 1942. 


FIRE INSURANCE 


Fire insurance was transacted in Canada in 1945 by 269 companies registered 
with the Dominion, of which 59 were Canadian companies, 73 British and 137 Foreign 
companies. Two hundred and fifty of these companies were licensed to transact 
fire insurance in Ontario in 1945 and in addition, 78 companies, not registered with 
the Dominion, were also licensed, making a total of 328 companies operating in 
Ontario. 


The 78 companies not registered with the Dominion consist of the following: 


66 Ontario Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance companies which transact 
fire insurance on Ontario farm and rural risks exclusively. 


6 companies incorporated by Ontario. 
5 companies incorporated by other provinces. 


1 Non-Marine Underwriters of Lloyds, London, England. 


Assets and Liabilities 


A large number of companies licensed for fire insurance are also licensed for and 
transact other classes of insurance and it is not possible to segregate their assets 
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and liabilities between fire and other than fire business. There were 62 companies 
registered with the Dominion in 1945 for classes of insurance other than fire, and the 
assets and liabilities of these companies have been combined with those of companies 
writing fire insurance to show the assets and liabilities of all companies writing fire 
and casualty insurance in Canada. A summary of the number of companies thus 
combined is as follows: 


1945 1942 1938 1932 


Canadian 
Dominion Registered— 
Kitedand Other Classes. Be5.1. .. 59 58 56 50 
Othersthanabirey ee. Aepee oe 10 11 10 11 
Redo vented] .g€t. 251. 2.004. 200 DES. 78 78 ad 84 


147 147 143 145 
British and Foreign 


Piremnds@) ther. lassesas 4 ee 210 208 219 190 
Wihermiian lire ese wa. Sy 44 48 aS 
‘Ota ee Ste. et... tee 409 399 410 390 


These include all companies transacting fire insurance in Canada with the excep- 
tion of certain purely provincial companies located in other provinces, most of which 
are Municipal, Parish and other Mutual companies in Quebec, transacting a small 
portion of the total fire business in that province. 


The assets and liabilities of these companies for the years 1932, 1938, 1942 and 
1945, showing Canadian companies separately from British and Foreign companies, 
are tabulated below. 


ASSETS OF FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES 


(Thousands of dollars) 


1945 1942 1938 1932 
Canadian Companies $ pec. $ Dc, $ DG: $ pc 
Realibsidteittnc om 2,390 1.5 2,645 2.0 2,922 DAG 3,705 4.2 
Loanson RealEstate 2,371 1.5 4,009 3.0 4,291 3.9 3,867 4.4 
Dondstawn ear 08,4508 <693/e 9341 716910" 27:2) 0 4 /a9n65!8 529369 59.7 
mtocke ives 3 h.28 13,782 8.9 11,846 Sioa 20940 9.11.0 eats 71228 
GashBe Sine Si... .t 14,080 0169, 11,264 8.3 8,561 7.8 5,819 6.5 
Agents=Balances® .----7;525 4.8 6,630 4.9 4,396 4.0 4,318 4.9 
Accrued Interest... 898 6 884 6 834 8 826 1h) 


Other Assets....... 6,064 3.9 4,576 3.4 4,427 4.0 5,739 6.5 
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1945 1942 1938 1932 
British and Foreign $ pic: $ pic. $ pet $ p.c. 
Companies 
Real Hetates eee 1,016 6 1,636 TH 2,240 1.8 2,915 2.4 
Loans on Real Estate “of 0 1,142 8 1,898 1.6 2,895 213 
Bonds: ee. sos 123,962 75.4 103,615 74.0 93,0878"762 8O5.376NC 7727 
Stocks sage, go 1,085 ui 1,019 at 865 Aid 838 if 
Cash oSQht: See. 250V 2. M1420 a2) O11e 615-45 014 6530 alo Uae O ooU 8.8 
Agents’ Balances... 10,674 6.5 8,744 6.2 7,611 6.2 7,796 6.3 
Interéstuaes ssa 55,7 ‘3 519 4 582 ie) (ile 6 
Other Assets....... 4,040 285 1,734 123 1,200 1.0 173507 132 


Totalgen e052. 164,441 100.0 140,020 100.0 122,136 100.0 123,452 100.0 


1Assets in Canada only. 


All Companies 


Real’ Estate... (Ute. *? 432406 1.0 4,281 1.5 int ey) 22 6,620 ea 
Loanson RealEstate 2,406 8 bre Real 1.9 6,189 an 6,762 3:2 
Bonds. extossen 643 hed 3214-12 i 2019196, 7 86 LOL O5, LO4me il) seee ee 
STOCKS nabeiny: Aue Metis ope 14,867 4.6 12,865 4 idee 2 SiOus ue eee 5.8 
Cash esoetteet." sey arcane Sigh. trek ba Ounet210 boee elle mane osc Laman OMe 7.9 
Agents’ Balances... 18,199 Det ood a 5 Om LZ. Oud 5.2 ye Lee shy 
Interest ites ects 1,455 as) 1,403 > 1,416 6 1,601 7 
(ther Assets. Ch OF ss 10,104 282 6,310 2.3 5,627 2.4 7,246 3.4 

‘Lotalin aes et as 320,001 100.0 275,045 100.0 231,738 100.0 212,033 100.0 


LIABILITIES OF FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES 


(Thousands of dollars) 


‘ 1945 1942 1938 1932 

Canadian Companies $ aren $ Dect $ eee $ D.Ca 
Provision for Losses.... 15,044 9.7 10,015 7.442,5,865 5.4 6,448 7.3 
Reserves of Unearned 


Premiums. (£2... 200,£29,688 191% 23,607.82 17.58719}006.. 17.3, 18,10gs080 4 
Other! Liabilities. 02,218,740)" 12.06, 19,955 0 14.84 414 12:9 “19'Sssdenin2 


63,472 40.8 53,577 39.7 38,985 35.6 37,136 41.9 


Excess of Assets over 

Liabilities excluding 

Capitals tocleeae: sam 92,088 59.2. 81,448 60.3 -70,617 64.4 51,445 58.1 
Capital Stock paid up.. 20,454 P45 iia | 215533 21,006 
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1945 1942 1938 1932 
British and Foreign $ p.c. $ pic. $ eyes: $ p.c. 
Companies 
Provision for Losses.... 20,316 12.4 12,532 8.9 8,543 7.0 9,638 7.8 
Reserves of Unearned 


PCeriii say ite SI; 20da 2.4 AU; 90S 20.5 Ga,217) 272 8d O84 20:8 
Other Liabilities.....,. 9,255 207) 12,503 5.241 0,044 3;01 4,295 35 
TROT deus Oe ao ar 82,836 50.4 60,798 43.4 45,404 37.2 47,017 38.1 

Excess of Assets over 
Digiiitvies: =e) ae Si OUjee st) 06 (O22 Jee OOO mlOTs2 O28 fO4a08 4.01.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1In Canada only. 


All Companies 


Provision for Losses.. 35,360 11.0 22,547 8.2 14,408 6.2 16,086 7.6 
Reserve of Unearned 


Premiums fs... .% B2,953509: 25,9 -°64,570)0 928-505 2)9 230792 5ie513187 . 24.1 
Other Liabilities. .... 27,995 Seite as 1208" 9119.9. 41 F708 (27246,880 . 8.0 
Rota LP. 00 6 146,308 45.6 114,375 41.6 84,389 36.4 84,153 39.7 


Excess of Assets over 
Liabilities excluding 
Capital Stock? . © 173,693 54.4 160,670 58.4 147,349 63.6 127,880 60.3 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Capital Stock paid up! 20,454 Jaley ira | DAES 21,006 


1Canadian Companies only. 


The total assets of these companies increased from $212 million in 1932 to $232 
million in 1938 mainly due to an increase in surplus during these years from $128 
to $147 million. These companies mainly operated at a loss during the years 1930 
to 1933 but earned considerable profits from 1934 to 1938 which resulted in the increase 
in surplus. This increase is confined to Canadian companies since the very consider- 
able surplus earned in Canada during this period by British and Foreign companies 
has not been retained in the form of Canadian investments shown on their Canadian 
balance sheets. 


From 1938 to 1945 assets have increased $88 million to a total of $320 million. 
This increase is partly the result of increased business written during the war years 
with a resulting increase in liabilities of $62 million consisting of additional reserves 
for unearned premiums and unpaid losses, and partly to an increase in surplus of $26 
million. 


The percentage of each class of asset and liability to total assets is shown above 
and it will be seen that the greater part of the assets of these companies is invested in 
bonds and that the distribution of assets has shown little variation during this thirteen- 
year period. The excess of assets over liabilities was 54.4 p.c. of total assets in 1945 
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as compared with 63.6 p.c. in 1938. This decrease is due to the increased volume of 
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business transacted since the war with an accompanying increase in liabilities. 


fire 


Income and Expenditure 


The income and expenditure for the years 1932, 1938, 1942 and 1945 for the same 


and casualty insurance companies is shown below. 


INCOME OF FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES 


(Thousands of dollars) 


1945 1942 1938 1932 
Canadian Companies $ $ $ $ 
Premiums. Written: .In,Canada.. .. . 46,089 38,010 30,781 24,906 
Out Olseanada ree iho ome mle) t TN f2520 
Interest, Dividends and Rents...... 4,405 4,192 33h24 3,498 
©thersincome sa dee ee ee 279 596 580 1,399 
Ota] eG eee A es ee 62,665 53,799 43,002 37,129 
British and Foreign Companies 
Premiums Written; In‘Canada.....2 °° 91,631 68, 50Gses38/390%e ouevuls 
Interest, Dividends and Rents..... 2,639 2,459 23le 3,689 
Other Income @ax af. IO. Ree 80 18 95 
dotallb Ate. ear ee rete eee ery 94,350 70,965 60,791 60,987 
1Income in Canada only. 
All Companies $ $ $ $ 
Premiums Written: In Canada...... 137,7205,106)516 89)17 22 1.82109 
Out.of{Ganadav e113 39) sable 001 7,917 T7326 
Interest, Dividends and Rents...... 7,044 6,651 Oru (easy 
Othersncomen gee aa eee 359 596 598 1,494 
Total Aas, OF. 21 ARS 157,015 124,764 103,793 98,116 
EXPENDITURE OF FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES 
(Thousands of dollars) 
1945 1942 1938 1932 
Canadian Companies $ $ $ $ 
Losses’ Incurred? In'Canada.').'") 7%. 21,536 ° 16,753 °° 14,574 133959 
Out of Canada. =| 5,550 6,531 3,766 4,758 
Genéral Expenses? 2) 0SP ea i Ge 24,860 22,426 19,446 18,010 
¢ Wyss 0 Dae PRN mae T | pndan! ey ae ota 51,946, 45.710) 637,786 630.027 
Dividends to Shareholders or Policy- 
HOldensea en) is eek re ee ae 1,656 2,001 2,078 1,642 
Income and Excess Profits axes (etc, 1,638 2,640 oa te 
Totals yk se eae tee on 55:240' 50/3515 % 395864. 9385369 
Excess of Income over Expenditure. . 7,425 3,448 3,138 —1,240 
Underwriting Profit or Loss!........ 2,568 3,412 400 246 


1Income in Canada only. 
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British and Foreign Companies 1945 1942 1938 1932 
Losses Incurred: In Canada...:.... 20792593 10552 2 021 134-847 
CSeneral Lie PeniSes » sme ents) stm ae. fees, OT 04 Po O04) 27 5849. O70 

iG ta eae a Bi ae te bats t 84,866 61,759 54,605 60,817 
Dividends to Policyholders......... 1,074 936 975 1,050 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes, etc. 1,081 2,095 ae 

TF Cel Ee RNAS VER ah Ne TLS sei OTH02 Te M86573908 55-5805. 611867 

Excess of Income over Expenditure!... 7,329 o> Gea ia! — 880 

Untiemwiitine ProuL OL 0S) eran 185 5,852 OeO tL 754 

In Canada only. 

All Companies 
Dbsses iicutred. all Canaga. .- 68,461 47,808 41,595 48,806 

Our omCanadassc: Seed 6,531 3/06 4158 
Getter] sx ell SOSa 5 netics ti parenied aa: 2 OU Lame Fal ates tk Outer, Oot) 

GO ee ee Oren dia: eck, SELES. Atak 130,012 te LO7 40992 30 Le ao 1 ae 
Dividends to Shareholders or Policy- 

ION a te ai spente taller hi Ladin th) iain, a DEW) 2,937 3,053 2,692 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes, etc. ZEAL osD me 

sHOtaL ROT ch ORBLE. 5 2g SADT it 142,261 115,741 95,444 100,236 

Excess of Income over Expenditure.... 14,754 9,023 8,349 —2,120 

Underwriting ProfitrorsLesseae! Jats asc 25383) 019526455 73,011 1,000 


Total income of these companies shows a moderate increase in 1938 over 1932, 
and substantial increases in 1942 and 1945 due to war conditions and increased prem- 
iums written. Losses incurred by all companies in 1932 were heavy and resulted in a 
deficit of income under expenditure in that year. In 1938 these losses were consider- 
ably reduced and in 1942 were approximately the same as in 1932, but the increased 
volume of premium writings resulted in a substantial excess of income over expenditure 
in both 1942 and 1938. Both premiums and losses were considerably higher in 1945 
as a result of the increased volume of insurance and the excess of income was also 
greater. 


Also shown above is the underwriting profit or loss for these companies for each 
of the four years. This amount is arrived at by adjusting the premiums written 
for the unearned premium reserve at the beginning and end of the year to arrive at a 
premium earned figure, and deducting therefrom the losses incurred and underwriting 
expenses. In 1932 these companies suffered an underwriting loss of one million dollars, 
while in 1938, 1942 and 1945 they show underwriting profits of three million, nine 
million and two million dollars respectively. 


The comparative underwriting results of these companies for the four years, 
1945, 1942, 1938 and 1932, can be shown by the ratio of losses incurred to premiums 
written as follows: 
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RATIO OF LossES INCURRED TO PREMIUMS WRITTEN 
1945 1942 1938 1932 


Canadian Companies Dc p.c. pc Dic. 
In? Ganadie tetas eee eee 46.73 44.07 47.35 36005 
OTOL Gand aa een aeee tne 46.67 SLES i; 47.57 64.95 

British and Foreign Companies 
In Canadaacee: pee cere cece Sib 50.50 46.27 60.92 

All Companies 
TniCanata. srcaae ee me eee 49.71 44.88 46.64 59.44 


The loss ratio of 59.44 p.c. in 1932 resulted in considerable underwriting losses for 
these companies. This ratio was reduced to 46.64 p.c. in 1938 and to 44.88 p.c. in 
1942 when very satisfactory underwriting profits were shown. The increase to 49.71 
p.c. in 1945 accounts for the reduced underwriting profit in that year. 


Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 


There are 66 of these Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Companies incorporated 
in Ontario, operating on the premium note plan, and insuring farm and rural risks in 
Ontario exclusively. They had $577,000,000 of fire insurance in force in 1932 and 
this decreased to $528,000,000 in 1935. Since that year there has been a steady 
increase to $606,000,000 in 1942, and $702,000,000 in 1945. The details of the assets 
and liabilities of these companies for the years 1932 to 1945 are shown in Tables 215 
and 216. 


Assets have increased from $2,121,000 in 1932 to $7,874,000 in 1945, this increase 
being represented by investments in bonds which have increased from $1,280,000 
to $7,078,000. Liabilities consist almost entirely of unearned premium reserves 
and fluctuate mainly according to the amount of insurance in force. These liabilities 
were $1,463,000 in 1932, $1,099,000 in 1940 and $1,451,000 in 1945. 


The aggregate surplus of these companies has shown a consistent growth from 
$658,000 in 1932 to $2,872,000 in 1938 and $6,424,000 in 1945. In spite of the sub- 
stantial increase in the amount of insurance in force, surplus in terms of cents per one 
hundred dollars of insurance in force has increased from 11.41 cents in 1932 to 52.02 
cents in 1938 and 91.5 cents in 1945. 


The abnormal surplus accumulation by these companies during the past ten 
years has been accomplished for the purpose of stabilizing rates during any period 
of unusually high losses. Further increases in this surplus are likely to be small as 
companies will now tend to reduce their rates or refund surplus earnings to their 
policyholders. 


Details of the cash income and disbursements of these companies for the fourteen 
years, 1932 to 1945 are shown in Table 217. Premiums received decreased from $2,000,- 
000 in 1932 to $1,595,000 in 1940, with very little change in the amount ofinsurance 
in force, indicating a substantial reduction in premium rates during this period. 
From 1940 to 1945 insurance in force has increased from $570 to $702 millions and 
premiums received have increased from $1,595,000 to $1,932,000 although premium 
rates have continued to decline. Interest earnings have increased from $87,000 in 
1932 to $142,000 in 1940 and $221,000 in 1945 as a result of the increase in invest- 
ments. 
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Fire losses paid were excessive in 1930 and 1931 when they were $1,800,000 and 
$2,200,000 respectively. In 1932 they were $1,806,000 and in 1933, $1,506,000. 
Since 1935, fire losses have been very much lower, being about $900,000 a year and 
only exceeding $1 million in the two years 1941 and 1944. Management expenses are 
consistently low and fluctuate very little, being $319,000 in 1932 with an increase 
during the war years to $355,000 in 1942 and $411,000 in 1945. The result of excessive 
losses in 1932 and 1933 was a deficit of receipts under disbursements in both of those 
years. In each of the years since, there has been a healthy surplus of receipts over 
disbursements, which was $357,000 in 1934, $620,000 in 1942 and $771,000 in 1945. 


These Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Companies have been able to provide 
fire insurance for Ontario farmers at a low net cost which has been steadily reduced 
during the past ten years. Table 218 shows the cost of insurance in cents per $100 
of insurance in force for the years 1932 to 1945. This cost is divided between losses 
and management expenses, the total of which represents the cost of insurance to the 
company. The difference between this cost and the premiums charged to members 
is the amount available, together with interest earnings, for increasing the surplus 
of the companies. 


The loss cost has fallen from 29.14 cents per $100 of insurance in 1932 to 14.71 
cents in 1945, while management expenses have increased from 5.28 cents to 5.99 
cents. The resulting insurance cost to the companies has been reduced from 34.42 
cents in 1932 to 20.70 cents in 1945. Average premiums charged to members were 
36.99 cents in 1932 and have been reduced to 27.67 cents in 1945. The amount of 
members’ premiums remaining after paying losses and management expenses amounted 
to 2.57 cents and .46 cents per $100 of insurance at risk in 1932 and 1933 respectively. 
From 1934 to 1945 this amount has varied between 4.51 and 7.96 cents and these 
amounts, together with interest earnings, have accounted for the substantial growth 
of surplus from $658,000 in 1932 to $6,424,000 in 1945. 


Premium and Losses 


The amounts of fire insurance premiums and losses in Canada for each of the 
years 1932 to 1945 are shown below, together with the loss ratio and the amount of 
insurance in force each year. 


FIRE INSURANCE IN CANADA 


Amount Prem- Loss 
Year in Force iums Losses Ratio 

$000,000 $’000 $’000 p.c. 
TO SOM UL, POLE SX Ob Or. 10,586 52,568 34,288 65.22 
HODGE SOME It. BIG Ee. 10,198 46,913 25,214 54.79 
POSAM IE. O20 ta BEE Ee: 10,045 47,058 19,889 42.26 
1DS6 Mere a, | ES MO | 10,427 46,135 17,234 lh ee 
POG ORR Fi eats lal 10,433 45,220 16,262 35.96 
LOS TEE: 5. TSAO Pa Tate Ne 10,750 46,141 16,656 36.09 
LOSBBL OMBIOL) MO Soege | 11,168 47,750 20,487 42.90 
TOSI RARE NTI TS as 11,485 46,734 18,909 40.46 
TOAOLCES TE eesi Gino : 12,117 47,942 18,525 38.64 
TOL bo SPL IG MOU VE, 12,794 55,188 21,294 38.58 
POSBQIIOD TAD, VO UU: 14,094 53,750 24,072 44.78 
$945,028 2-20 JR ony 14,882 52,820 25,312 47.92 
TO44916, 41 SU IMI, PES Om; 15,832 61,873 32,606 52270 


LOCSE IHG) HOLMAN Ee SLL, 16,741 65,898 34,623 52.54 
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The amount of fire insurance in force declined during the depression years from 
a peak of $11,018 million in 1930 to $10,045 million in 1934. Since that year there 
has been a steady increase which has accelerated during the war years, until in 1945 
there was $16,741 million in force. Fire insurance premiums written in Canada 
reached a high point of $61 million in 1929 and thereafter declined to a low of $45 
million in 1936. In 1945 these premiums had increased to $66 million. The average 
rate of premium charged in 1932 on all risks written, which include industrial, com- 
mercial and other hazardous risks as well as policies for two and three year risks, 
was 79 cents per $100 of insurance in 1932 as compared with 66 cents in 1944, 


Fire losses have shown a very considerable decrease from the depression high of 
$34,924,000 in 1931 to $18,525,000 in 1940 but show an increase in the war years 1941 
to 1945 due in part to the increased amounts of insurance in force. The loss ratio 
is the percentage of losses incurred to premiums written and this ratio was high in 
1932 and 1933, resulting in underwriting losses for many companies. For five of the 
seven years 1935 to 1941, this ratio was less than 40 p.c. which is unusually low but in 
1942 it was more normal at 44.78 p.c., and has increased since, being over 50 p.c. in 
both 1944 and 1945. 


Premiums written and losses incurred in the Province of Ontario are shown below 
for the same 14 year period. Also shown is the percentage of Ontario premiums to 
premiums in all Canada. 

FIRE INSURANCE IN ONTARIO 
(Thousands of dollars) 


Loss 

Year Premiums Losses Ratio 
je emaayoge ltl 
Canada $ $ pc: 

10300) 06S Stee oe eae 39.10 20,554 13,654 66.42 
LOSS teri. ek ate ee ERE 39.74 18,644 9,985 5 a 
1034m.0. Sata. Ae AOE be 39.67 18,669 8,345 44.69 
1935.0) .ciyans... Mi .aseeol . ie 40.66 18,760 6,821 36.35 
1936). bumoapateeel atltolte 40.67 18,394 6,816 305 
LO 3043 te CPE E AE Sey 4 41.38 19,095 6,540 34.24 
1938ee ix sheets Ye 40.57 19,376 8221 42.42 
10807008 Soacert auth Sel eeee 39.17 18,306 6,848 37.40 
1940 Bert Sb. Sosy yt ce 38.49 18,454 7,434 40.28 
1940 OREO. A. 39.76 21,944 (OLS 34.24 
19420) OOO Ey OOO? 37.98 20,401 9,045 44.33 
19430 7 COR ee ae, See, 36.75 19,409 9,218 47.49 
1Oa4rey |), SOR, 2 Re 37.20 237015 11,979 52.04 
1IS45H. LOMGGRE LO OCs 36.33 23,938 12,789 53.43 


Ontario Farm Fire Insurance 


The figures for fire insurance premiums and losses on Ontario farm and rural 
risks for the years 1932 to 1945 are shown in Table 219 with the figures for Ontario 
farm mutuals shown separately from those of other companies. In 1945 fire insurance 
premiums in Ontario on farm risks amounted to $3,497,000 of which $1,969,000 was 
written by the Ontario Farm Mutuals and $1,528,000 by other companies. Some 
$650,000 of this latter amount was written by other Mutual or Cash Mutual com- 
panies. The rates charged, however, by the Ontario Farm Mutuals are consistently 
lower than those charged by other companies, and it is estimated that approximately 
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70 p.c. of Ontario farm fire insurance is written by the purely local Ontario Farmers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies and 10 p.c. by other mutual companies. 

Total premiums written on this business declined from $3,008,000 in 1932 to 
$2,077,000 in 1934. From 1935 to 1941 premiums remained fairly steady around 
$2,500,000 but have increased each year since to a total of $3,497,000 in 1945. Losses 
in 1932 and 1933 were very high, being $2,701,000 and $2,334,000 respectively but 
since then have dropped to more normal figures fluctuating between $1,200,000 and 
$1,600,000, with an increase ‘to $1,820,000 in 1945. Loss ratios in 1932 and 1933 
were 89 p.c. and 90 p.c. respectively and resulted in underwriting losses on this busi- 
ness. Since 1934 the loss ratio has fluctuated between 47 p.c. and 60 p.c., which is 
sufficiently low to allow the Ontario Farm Mutual companies to show substantial 
surpluses in each year, as they can operate with a very low management cost. 


Casualty and Miscellaneous Insurance 


Casualty and miscellaneous insurance, consisting of all insurance other than fire 
or life, was transacted in Canada in 1944 by 262 Dominion registered companies, of 
which 57 were Canadian companies, 70 British and 135 Foreign companies. In 
Ontario, there were in addition to the above companies, 6 provincially incorporated 
companies, 1 foreign incorporated company and the Non-Marine Underwriters of 
Lloyds, London, transacting casualty insurance. 

Details of the assets, liabilities, income and expenditures of these companies 
have been combined with those of fire insurance companies and shown under the fire 
insurance section, since the majority of these companies transact both fire and other 
than fire business. 

Premiums and losses on Casualty insurance (excluding Marine insurance) in 
Canada and in Ontario for the years 1932 to 1945 are shown in Table 220 with separate 
figures for the main divisions of Automobile, Sickness and Accident, Employers and 
Public Liability and Personal Property insurance. Total Casualty premiums in 
Canada have increased from $31 million in 1932 to $77 million in 1945, the greater 
part of the increase occurring in the classes for which separate figures are shown. A 
summary of the premiums in Canada in 1945, 1942 and 1932 follows: 


CASUALTY PREMIUMS IN CANADA 
(Thousands of dollars) 


1945 1942 1932 
$ $ $ 
PNTICOLIO OL C Mpa Stew ts cassie, ce actos = 29,048 2,025 | brows bf 
Sickness and Accident. .......c.-.- 20,356 11,655 6,190 
Employers and Public Liability..... 6,407 5,360 2,140 
Personals Rropertyy. Gy th. ota. 2 6,682 3,430 ait 
Other Classes: 
GHA bt rie Gee Nowe. eae ng 1,993 1,420 45253 
Guarantee (Fidelity and Surety).. D122 yaaa Ma 2,009 
EIA ee See Re ere re 21 3,101 2,087 967 
Blniaiie eras DOrtaliOlers es. qre 2,017 1,481 1,001 
Big tenGria Soccer ee ae 741 614 560 
Boiler.anc, Machinery........+--.: 1,488 1,094 472 
SU FO iP oS. Sie ane ee 1,974 1,908 636 
oLota bo thet, Glasses... + te ma: 14,036 10,815 6,898 
Total All Classes (except Marine)... 76,529 56,283 31,045 


———— 


INot segregated as separate class prior to 1936. 
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Losses incurred in Canada on all classes were $15 million in 1932 and $36 million 
in 1945 but the ratio of losses to premiums declined from 50.2 p.c. to 47.44 p.c. The 
average loss ratio for the 14-year period was 47.65 p.c. 


A summary of the premiums in Ontario in 1945, 1942 and 1932 is as follows: 


CASUALTY PREMIUMS IN ONTARIO 
(Thousands of dollars) * 
1945 1942 1932 


$ Dis ae $ 
PATILOMMODIIC! wr tees Pepe est ena 12,675 11,841 7,769 
Sicknessiand Accident eve o-me 10,152 5,594 2NL2 
Employers and Public Liability... .. 2,330 1,900 848 
Personal*Propérty2 eet as 2,668 1,396 Wits 
Other Classes: 
Theta, Ce, a a 832 578 476 
Guarantee (Fidelity and Surety).. 1,176 966 890 
Hail. 4ouine OV) 26) Dae weee 658 338 i 
Inland Transportation.” .<ofhie 797 601 483 
Plate Glass }32 nao. Hits. rua: 292 248 241 
Boiler and Machinery........... 734 549 196 
Sunda Glasses] 241 e6crac atom 1,146 838 525 
Total @then-G lasses: mn ee . 5,635 4,118 2,883 
Total All Classes (except Marine)... 33,460 24,849 14,212 
Marine. nsurance. sm. 2. 1,33) 4,514 Vasyl 
FotarhAGlassestay 3 e628 Sah ie 34,795 29,363 14,463 


1Not segregated as separate class prior to 1936. 


Marine insurance figures are not available for all Canada prior to 1941 and have 
consequently been excluded from the Ontario figures in Table 220 so that the figures 
for Canada and for Ontario will be comparable. Casualty premiums in Ontario 
(excluding Marine) represent an average during the 14-year period of 45.26 p.c. of 
all Canada premiums. 


Losses incurred in Ontario increased from $6,907,000 in 1932 to $15,822,000 in 
1945 but the loss ratio declined from 48.6 p.c. to 47.29 p.c. The average loss ratio 
for the 14-year period was 48.54 p.c. which is slightly higher than the figure of 47.65 
pc dor alaGanada: 


The figures for Marine insurance in Ontario are excluded from the above, so the 
premiums and losses in Ontario for the 14 years 1932 to 1945 on this class of insurance 
are shown below. 


—e—— 
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MARINE INSURANCE IN ONTARIO 
(Thousands of dollars) 


Premiums Losses Loss 


Year Written Incurred Ratio 
$ $ Tice 

PS Or ee Ve eee: Be ee eee st ee 251 93 SILO 
BOT SAY ret oe A I Os Le 280 124 44.39 
15 A pena aig hak kg Late ctl oa giolnacates mie « Saket pee 459 335 72.93 
jh je aoe rt ea ie ad ane tinh uli: pe Shoe ecertiaat 581 21h 46.54 
TSG eee ee eee ee ate ayaa 644 428 66.44 
15 re a et ere en a ere a 697 S22 46.15 
10388. P83 oe Ergot eer c-Src te 646 Sey 54.37 
103006 pew eo wt ak eeltos aa oret 964 SW 39.10 
LOAD IRE fee tate ts. gaa Shere 2,086 975 46.75 
104 158 Glee soe ve ed Sin) ree tee wae +s 1,780 561 3153 
LOA Diutsehn tt: 2 we a) ensiliee, SACS Be. 4,514 1,832 40.59 
4 CA Sea oii tt Seah cee bier cal toe 4 tee eee 2222 1,579 71.06 
LDA Ares ia iA aA Cae tcl ae 1,562 464 29.70 
AD ARG CARS Ford Vin tte) tices Fig are 123350 £0206 52.88 

AMG eet oe ge Pei a: ees COR RA oat oo. 18,021 8,418 46.71 


The figures for Marine insurance in Canada are available for 1941 to 1944 only 


and are as follows: 
MARINE INSURANCE IN CANADA 


(Thousands of dollars) 


Premiums Losses Loss 


Year Written Incurred Ratio 
$ $ p.c: 

LOA toe ane be Bae er bt naidost ete Ride Ee 4 6,012 2,781 46.26 

104 ow Daltane Masten wsantnotell> 12 14,295 7,984 55.85 

1 OAS SS ete oat rile tie tapi: 10,061 4,931 49.01 

1084 om ot EB Fyne ite esata eA. ehgice, 6,755 2 Ai S21 5 

SOE beech teat rai toot neceetit tat Rae Biot 25; ell heo0o 48.13 


LOAN AND TRUST COMPANIES 


Loan and trust companies operating in Ontario are required to be registered 
under the (Ontario) Loan and Trust Corporations Act. In 1945 there were 12 loan 
companies with Ontario registration, of which 8 were incorporated in Ontario, 3 by 
the Dominion and 1 by the Province of Quebec. In the same year there were 26 
trust companies registered in Ontario of which 12 were incorporated in Ontario, 10 by 
the Dominion and 4 by other provinces. 


All companies registered in Ontario are required to file detailed annual state- 
ments of their affairs with the Registrar of Loan Corporations. The Loan and Trust 
Corporations Act provides for inspection of all registered companies. It has not 
been the policy to make regular examinations of Dominion licensed companies 
whose records have been examined by Dominion examiners unless special or more 
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detailed information is required or a question has been raised as to compliance with 
provincial law. Duplication or overlapping of inspection by the Dominion and the 
Province cannot, therefore, be said to exist. 


The principal function of ioan companies is the lending of funds on first mortgage 
security. The funds for this purpose are secured by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings department deposits. Trust companies act as execut- 
ors, trustees and agents, etc., but also loan funds on mortgage and other security. 
These funds are received from the public on guaranteed investment receipts and also 
by way of savings deposits. Such funds are segregated from the company’s own 
funds and shown separately as ‘guaranteed funds’ in the company’s statements, 
since under the Loan and Trust Corporations Act they are deemed to be funds held 
in trust and not borrowed money. 


Loan companies registered in Ontario are estimated to do some 90 p.c. of the 
total loan business in Canada. There are some 16 Dominion and Provincial loan 
companies not operating in Ontario and these companies have assets of approximately 
$21 million as compared with assets of $208 million for the 12 Ontario registered 
companies. Twenty-eight trust companies operating in Canada do not carry on 
business in Ontario and these have $19 million in company funds, $23 million in 
guaranteed funds and $91 million of estate and trust funds, etc., under administration. 
The 26 trust companies operating in Ontario have company fund assets of $66 million, 
$176 million in guaranteed funds and $2,753 million of estate and trust funds. The 
figures of loan and trust companies registered in Ontario may, therefore, be accepted 
as fairly inclusive and representative of the total loan and trust business in Canada. 


Loan Companies 


The assets and liabilities of loan companies registered in Ontario for the years 
1932 to 1945 are shown in Table 221. There were 19 companies registered in 1932 
and this has been reduced to 12 in 1945 due to amalgamations and voluntary liquida- 
tions. Total assets of these companies have been reduced $25 million from $233 
million in 1932 to $208 million in 1945. This reduction is in part due to a reduction 


of $14 million in liabilities to the public. Debentures payable outside Canada (mostly | 


in the United Kingdom) have been reduced $14 million to a figure of $15 million in 
1945, while debentures payable in Canada have been reduced $11 million to $74 
million. Saving deposits from 1933 to 1942 were consistently below the 1932 figure 
of $35,700,000 but there have been substantial increases in the past three years to 
$37,400,000, $44,400,000 and $50,300,000 in 1943, 1944 and 1945 respectively. The 
liability to shareholders has been reduced some $11 million to $52 million in 1945 
in part due to a decrease in the reserve funds of these companies which have been 
reduced in order to provide investment reserves against depreciation on investments 
during the depression years 1932 to 1935. 


The principal decrease in assets has occurred in mortgage loans which were $107 
million or 51.5 p.c. of total assets in 1945 as compared with $178 million or 76.21 bs 
of total assets in 1932. New mortgage loans have been greatly curtailed during this 
twelve-year period due, in the early years, to the depressed and uncertain conditiors 
of real estate and later as a result of wartime restrictions and controls. In the years 
of the depression these companies foreclosed and took into real estate a large number 
of loans on which considerable losses were sustained and at thesame time a substantial 
revaluation and writing down of mortgage loans took place in order to reflect the 
general reduction in real estate values. Principal repayments on mortgage loans 
have increased very considerably during the war years 1939 to 1945. 
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The investment in government and provincial bonds has increased from $11,565,- 
000 in 1932 to $63,915,000 in 1945 and from 4.97 p.c. to 30.77 p.c. of total assets. 
This increase has occurred almost entirely in Dominion of Canada bonds. The desire 
of companies to increase the liquidity of their investments as well asa lack of suitable 
outlets for new mortgage funds during the years 1932 to 1938 resulted in an increase 
in-the investment in Government bonds. Since the war this trend has been accen- 
tuated as a result of wartime restrictions and controls,and increased collections on 
mortgages and real estate have been largely reinvested in government loans. 


The following percentages of each class of asset to the total for 1932, 1939, 1942 
and 1945 indicate the changes in investments during this period. 


Loan COMPANIES—PERCENTAGE TO TOTAL ASSETS 


1945 1942 1939 1932 
Dic. p.c: Soe Dec. 
Oiiceremicess: -2005 eee, 2.69 3.13 331 3.40 
Real Estate Held for Sale........ 1.59 4.94 5.79 37 
Doans7on meallestatelu, esos. Sites 66.55 70.57 76.21 
Ioans on stocks and’ Bonds 22". : p20 26 id 34 
Dominion and Provincial Bonds.. 30.77 12.06 8.22 4.97 
Canadian Municipal Bonds...... 1.24 1.44 157 2.04 
Utter Dols Geer ee re... 1.56 1.34 .86 3.39 
STOCK SUIS, Le tre ie Pee (| 5.47 5.04 4.69 
Cr ae a, PERE ee SENS 4.28 4.13 3.06 
AlsOter Assets 5) es, 2 ros 3 AS 53 
Doda le NOSE Sen ee oo ae te 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Total Amount of Assets in Millions 
iwi eee eee $208 $195 $203 $233 


It will be seen that the wartime trend of investment in Government bonds, with 
reduced investments in real estate and mortgage loans, has been more pronounced 
since 1942 than in the previous war years. 


Trust Companies 


Details of the assets and liabilities of these companies for the years 1932 to 1945 
are shown in Tables 222 and 223. The assets of company and guaranteed funds are 
shown separately. 


Total assets (excluding Estates, Trusts, etc. under administration) increased from 
$187 million in 1932 to $204 million in 1939 and $242 million in 1945. 


The large increase during the war years 1939 to 1945 was mainly due to an 
increase of $22 million in savings deposits which now total $82 million which is the 
highest in the history of these companies. Guaranteed investment receipts also in- 
creased $12 million during the war years to a total of $94 million. 


The trend in investments has been the same for these companies as for loan 
companies, with mortgage loans decreasing while government bonds increased. Mort- 
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gage loans have been reduced from $95 million in 1932 to $59 million in 1945 while 
Dominion and provincial bonds have increased from $18 million in 1932 to $35 
million in 1939 and $114 million in 1945. The percentage of each class of asset to 
the total for the years 1932, 1939, 1942, and 1945 was as follows: 


Trust COMPANIES—PERCENTAGE TO TOTAL ASSETS 


1945 1942 1939 1932 
p.ct pic p.c. Dc 
Reali Estate not tater), oh pare | 2.90 6.21 7353 5.39 
Loans onsRéaliistateaa ieee 24.48 37.69 40.48 50.54 
Loans ther fet ae Pee 3 eae 6:17 7.89 10.58 13.40 
Dominion and Provincial Bonds.. 47.03 26.17 13d 9.65 
Canadian Municipal Bonds...... 3.44 4.24 5.05 6.89 
Orie Bonccaegs a tatemmee teen 5.96 5.96 7.89 3.95 
COCKS IE eee oe ne eee ee 3.68 5.04 3.66 yiate: 
OTS) Rake dipess, MA nee, Rae dd + Bit dna 4.74 5.22 5 2r 4.93 
AibOtier Acc et oan cee en 1.60 158 v5 Mie gE iy 
Ota Assets ee eee eee 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Total Amount of Assets in Millions 
Orel) Ollateae et Cae eee $242 $197 $204 $187 


_—_—_— ——_____ —$<<____ _—_———— 


Dominion and provincial bonds have increased from 9.65 p.c. of total assets in 
1932 to 47.03 p.c. in 1945 while ‘Other Bonds’ and stocks also show increases from 
the 1932 figures. Other classes of assets show a percentage decline with the main 
decrease occurring in mortgage loans which were 50.54 p.c. in 1932, 40.48 p.c. in 1939 
and 24.48 p.c. in 1945. Collateral loans also show a substantial decrease during the 
war years, declining from $22 million in 1939 to $15 million in 1945 and from 13.4 p.c. 
to 6.17 p.c. of total assets. 


The figures for assets of trust companies have not included the assets of estates, 
trusts and agencies under administration by these companies and these are shown 
separately in Table 223. These amount to $2,753 million in 1945 and have grown 
steadily each year since 1932 when they amounted to $2,057 million. In 1920 these 
funds administered by the 21 trust companies registered in Ontario amounted to $575 
million. 


Mortgages 


Mortgage loans on real estate are still an important investment of both loan 
and trust companies, though the proportion of total assets invested in this type of 
loan has been steadily decreasing during the past fourteen years. Table 224 shows 
the mortgage investment from 1932 to 1945 for both loan and trust companies to- 
gether with the percentage of mortgages to total assets. The mortgage investment 
of these companies in the Province of Ontario is also shown with the percentage of 
this amount to total mortgages. 


The amount of mortgage loans in Ontario for both loan and trust companies 
has decreased steadily from $134 million in 1932 to $101 million in 1945. This decrease 
has been more pronounced during the years 1941 to 1945. The figures for mortgages 
in Ontario in 1942 and 1945, divided between farm and other mortgages, are as 
follows: 
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MorTGAGES IN ONTARIO: 1945 1942 
$’000 $’000 

POCRCTTY ree cee Fo. oe ee eA et em Sad. bs 7,487 7,961 

PE ite ie Ae EE ea has 93,630 101,263 

‘Potabinentario.. Rte. wie. ee aie $101,117 $109,224 


Operating Results 


Tables 225 to 228 show details of the operating income and expenditures of the 
loan and trust companies registered in Ontario for selected years from 1932 to 1945. 


Loan companies showed a net profit in 1932 of $3.7 million which was reduced 
to $2.2 million in 1936 due to a substantial decline in interest earnings by these com- 
panies, particularly on mortgages. Interest and dividends earned in 1932 amounted 
to $13.8 million but decreased to $11.3 million in 1936 and $9.2 million in 1939 and 
has remained around $9 million since that time. This decrease has in part been offset 
by a decline in interest paid on debentures and deposits as a result of the companies 
reducing the rates of interest paid to the public on these liabilities. In 1932 $6.7 
million was paid out in interest, in 1936 $5.2 million, in 1939 $4.3 million and during 
the later years about $3.8 million each year. The reduction in interest paid in 1936 
was not sufficient to compensate for the decline in income with the result that profits 
were reduced by $1.5 million. Since 1936, however, the reduction in interest payments 
has kept pace with declining revenues, and profits have been maintained. Dividends 
of these companies were reduced from $4.2 million in 1932 to $2.5 million and $2.0 
million in 1936 and 1939 respectively. They have been around $2 million since 1939. 


In 1932 Trust Companies showed a profit of only $268,000 but this was the result 
of including in expenditures extraordinary transfers to investment reserves amounting 
to over $2 million. Conditions at that time made it necessary to provide substantial 
investment reserves for possible losses on assets, particularly mortgages on real estate. 
These reserves were strengthened in 1932 by transfers from Reserve Funds and Con- 
tingency Reserves which had been built up in previous years. 


Apart from the special conditions in 1932, it will be seen that the profits of Trust 
companies have not varied widely during this period and show an increasing trend 
in 1944 and 1945. The maintenance of profits during a difficult period has, in part, 
been due to the increasing revenue received from Estates and Agency Fees which 
are an important proportion of total income. These Fees have increased trom $5.9 
million in 1932 to $7.4 million in 1939 and $8.6 million in 1945. Dividends paid were 
reduced from $2.3 million in 1932 to $1.7 million in 1936 and have remained around 
this figure in recent years. Dividends paid since 1936 have been consistently less 
than the net profits earned and consequently, the surplus in Profit and I_oss Account 
has been increasing while in 1944 and 1945 a total of $4.6 million was added to Reserve 
and Contingency Funds. 


Interest earnings of loan and trust companies have declined from $24 million in 
1932 to $18 million in 1945 although total assets have increased from $420 to $450 
million. In the same period, interest paid to the public on debentures, guaranteed 
investment receipts and deposits has been reduced from $13 million to $7.5 million. 
The general decrease in interest rates is shown in the average rate of interest earned 
on all assets and the average rate of interest paid on liabilities to the public as follows: 
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1945 1943 1938 1932 
(eG. p.c. pic: pic: 


Average Rate of Interest 
Earned on Total Assets— 
ean? Gompanicseeme 4035 4.55 4.72 Sy iais) 
Trust!Gompanies ave. oOo 4.05 Sid De | 


Average Rate of Interest 
Paid to Public— 
Hoan Con panics. seas) 8 2.94 ee 4.45 
Trust-Companiess 2: Os Dep? 2.50 2.72 4.71 


The decline in interest earnings is due to the general decline that has affected 
all types of investments and also to the transfer of substantial sums from compara- 
tively high interest rate mortgages to low interest government bonds. The generally 
higher rate earned by loan companies than trust companies is the result of the higher 
proportion of mortgages held by loan companies. 


The average rate of earnings for trust companies dropped to 3.77 p.c. in 1938 
and recovered to 4.05 p.c. in 1943 due to poor collections of interest on mortgages in 
1938 with subsequent collections of interest in arrears in 1943. Although large col- 
lections of arrears have maintained the interest rate on mortgages, the substantial 
decrease in other rates of interest can be shown by the following average rates earned 
by trust companies on guaranteed funds: 


1945 1942 1938 1932 
Dic: pie: pic. p.é 
WOT A ese es are. eee 5.96 05 5.08 6.14 
Collateral lodtic-ue mee ns 43 Son SoLE 6.90 


DON Co ma At. gree eee 2.96 3.38 3.56 4.98 


The same figures for average interest rates paid by trust companies on deposits 
and guaranteed investment receipts show a corresponding decrease as follows: 


1945 1942 1938 1932 

pic. Dea: DEG p.c. 

Deposits ars ir tae co fee 1.60 1.382 13712 3.63 
Guaranteed Investment 

RECOIDLS sana ea et eea ETO? Zuo 3.29 4.96 


A summary of the financial results for the 14 years 1932 to 1945 for Loan and 
Trust Companies registered in Ontario is.shown below. 
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LOAN AND TRUST COMPANIES REGISTERED IN ONTARIO 
FINANCIAL RESULTS—14 YEARS 1932 To 1945 INCLUSIVE 


(Thousands of dollars) 


$ $ 
Interest and Dividends Earned— 
Opae Weve kegs e (ace etre eet Scans OR re eee ee 180,408 
OTS ONS eee eee ee ee rs he ens. 46,675 
CS Ce ee ee ee Gere, pes a5 ss 31,844 
250,021 
STEYR ER [i SESral A POR cane. ee (Ayan tient lies let: eeucll-aby pnb Nd led aeons 99,129 
rh ete lin COM Ciwiteneetn Ants thayha t lee ao al. eases 14,928 
hotalOperating lncomerye .NAtOe .t.bsrq acy peel pe 372,984 
Deduct: 
Interest Paid— 
On Debentures and Guaranteed Investment receipts.. 99,290 
OTe ps iar ee tee tte a Rey er te Pe Sate 26,745 
Other, Base aah se PR SI ee es POET ey POM ee t.. 1,345 
127,380 
Picense: Hecsandybaxcs enis Dae Pee ee 20,452 
AMAivmnistrative tux pensess-etCmataes lt, JE. FEU Bt 139,389 
LocalOperatine Expenditures Gone ade 2816221 
era le OULD LUc are. tire kee enras Gk iia xa Shy teak nae ate gt 85,763 
Deduct: 
Net Loss on Assets, taken‘or provided for............... 33,361 
NetiGaim imiBeriockit) 3. 2enORe (EVES APTHOT IE 52,402 
Add: Transfers from Reserve Funds............ 6,855 
Oar 
Deduct: Dividends paid Shareholders........... 57,610 
GE eraudl 10s tien (She ess sphere ieee 111 
—_—— ._ 57,721 
Loereasen lh OUD US sera. eat gabe eee ie biel 1.536 


These companies have had an operating surplus in the 14 years of $86 million 
but $33 million were required to take care of losses on investments and to make provi- 
sion for revaluations of assets. The companies, however, now have substantial 
investment reserves set up to provide for possible losses on investments held, and 
improving conditions may well result in some recovery on these reserves. 


This heavy charge against operating surplus was partly offset by transfers of 
$6.8 million from the reserve funds of the companies, resulting in an amount of $59 
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million being added to the surplus account from which dividends to shareholders of 
$58 million were paid. 


THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARD 


In Ontario, prior to 1915, there was no systematic attempt to provide compensa- 
tion to those unfortunate enough to be injured by industrial accidents. An injured 
workman had to sue for damages in the courts and this was generally a costly, tedious 
and bitter struggle. If the accident were due in any way to his own negligence or 
to that of a fellow-workman or if he knew the risks of employment then he had no 
recourse at all against his employer. 


After an investigation by Sir William Meredith, afterward Chief Justice of 
Ontario, in 1912-13, the Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in May, 1914, 
and came into effect on January 1st, 1915. The right of an injured workman to sue 
his employer was taken away and substituted for it was definite and certain compensa- 
tion according to the schedules set up by the Act. In relation to most of the industries 
to which it applies, the Ontario Act is a compulsory and exclusive collective liability 
or mutual insurance system, administered by a government-appointed Board. 


The Act has been regarded as a model of its kind and it has been copied by other 
provinces in Canada and a number of American states. The principle of collective 
responsibility for industrial accidents is basic in any theory of social legislation, but 
the features of the Ontario Act which have made it so successful are: the simplicity 
of the procedure (which is very informal and summary); expeditious payments of 
benefits (generally within two days after claim has been prepared); elimination of 
litigation (there being no recourse or appeal to the courts); elimination of expense 
(no representation by counsel being required); and limitation of employers’ burden 
as nearly as possible to what workmen and their dependents actually receive. 


The Act is administered on a “humane” basis, and the workman is at all times 
given the benefit of the doubt. 


The Act expressly provides that the decisions of the Board shall be upon the real 
merits and justice of the case, and the Board shall not be bound to follow strict legal 
precedent. It has, therefore, always adopted a liberal and common-sense attitude 
towards claims. 


Benefits 


As the Act now stands, the general basis of allowance in cases of disability is 
two-thirds of lost earnings, payments being continued as long as the disability lasts 
and being limited to a maximum wage of $2,500 a year. If the earnings are $12.50 
weekly or less, the compensation is 100 p.c.; if from $12.50 to $18.75 weekly, the 
allowance is $12.50 a week. Compensation for temporary disability is paid fort- 
nightly; for permanent disability, monthly. Where the impairment does not exceed 
10 p.c. of total disability, lump sums are paid, the healing period being first taken 
care of by bi-weekly payments. Compensation dates from the commencement of 
disability, but no compensation is paid unless the disability lasts seven or more calendar 
days. 


In case of death, flat monthly pension allowances are awarded to widows and 
children. The widow receives $45.00 a month until death or remarriage, and each 
child under 16 $10.00 a month if there is a widow and $15.00 a month if there is not, 
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as far as the 66.7 p.c. of average earnings will permit but subject to the minimum 
as for temporary disability. In the case of children going to school, the pension ter- 
-minates at age 18 instead of age 16. In the event of remarriage of a widow, two 
years’ compensation is paid in a lump sum in lieu of subsequent payments, but the 
compensation is continued to the children. 


All necessary medical, surgical, hospital and skilled nursing services are now 
provided without limitation. Artificial appliances are furnished and kept in repair. 
Burial expenses up to $250 are provided and a lump sum of $100 is immediately paid 
to the widow. Rehabilitation of workmen is carried out at the clinic in Toronto, 
where occupational therapy is used as part of the treatment. 


In the interests of both employers and employees, the Board gives financial aid 
to employers’ safety or accident prevention associations. It supervises mine rescue 
stations and the examination of miners and applicants for underground employment. 


Employers’ Contributions 


Employers are divided into two broad groups—those coming under Schedule 1 
of the Act assume collective liability; those coming under Schedule 2 of the Act assume 
individual liability. Under collective liability the employer is liable only for an assess- 
ment, irrespective of the cost of accidents to his workmen, at a rate of percentage of 
his payroll determined by the accident cost of his classification, that is, of employers 
in the same industry. Under individual liability the employer is individually liable 
for the awards made by the Board to or for his workmen and the employer must 
either carry that risk himself or insure against it with a private insurance company. 


Industries coming under Schedule 1 are: lumbering, mining, quarrying, fishing, 
manufacturing, construction, engineering, transportation, operation of electric power 
lines, waterworks and other public utilities, navigation, operation of boats, ships, 
tugs and dredges, operation of grain elevators and warehouses, teaming, scavenging 
and street cleaning, printing, decorating and renovating, dyeing and cleaning, hotels 
and restaurants. 


Coming under Schedule 2 are: trades and businesses operated by cities, towns 
and villages, railways and railway works, telephones, telegraphs, navigation and 
express companies, employees of the Dominion Government (in Ontario) and of the 
Government of the Province of Ontario. 


Under Schedule 1, a fund, known as the Accident Fund, has been set up. From 
this fund are paid the costs of compensation, etc., as outlined above. The Accident 
Fund is ‘“‘one and indivisible’ and the liability rests upon all industry collectively, 
yet for the purposes of assessment upon the employers who provide the fund, the 
industries in the Schedule are divided into classes, twenty-five in all, based upon the 
end product produced by the employer. These classes are numbered from 1 to 25. 
Each class contains one or more groups, all of which are also numbered. A separate 
bookkeeping account is kept by the Board for each of the classes and for each of 
the groups in each class. Into that account are entered all assessments received and 
all compensation, medical aid, etc., paid or awarded. Broadly speaking, therefore, 
each of the twenty-five classes of industry under Schedule 1 is, in effect, a mutual 
insurance association of the employers in that class. A Disaster Reserve is provided 
to meet the case of a very severe disaster occurring in any one class. Within the 
group in the class there may be different rates for different industrial classifications 
depending on the hazard, and in the event of differing accident experience rates are 
adjusted within the group. 
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At the beginning of each year each employer is required to send the Board an 
estimate of his probable payroll for that year and upon the payrolls so received a 
levy is made. At the end of the year the actual payrolls are ascertained and the final 
rate struck. The rates of assessment are based on past experience, costs of adminis- 
tration and safety associations, and provision for contingencies. 

Employers under Schedule 2 are not assessed a percentage of payroll but are 
individually liable for all costs of accidents as well as a percentage of the expenses 
of administering the Act. 


Financial Operations 


During the thirty-two year period of the Act’s existence, the Board has placed 
in the Pension Fund for future payment of pensions awarded $66,930,120 and has 
added to this sum $27,671,565 in interest. Pension payments have taken $51,135,687 
and an actuarial revaluation $1,027,215, leaving a balance in the Fund at December 
31st, 1946, of $42,438,784. See Table 229. The Fund has grown greatly since 1932 
when it amounted to $19,706,509. Most of the increase has taken place since 1939 
when it stood at $24,838,874. 


The Disaster Reserve amounted to $909,998 at December 31st, 1946. There 
were also reserves for operating purposes, $4,312,264, and for possible loss on invest- 
ments, $1,209,908. Special accounts are maintained for silicosis, $2,844,141, and for 
pneumoconiosis $1,481,063. Securities held in the Investment Account against the 
various reserves were valued at $59,504,176. These amounted to $23,697,157 in 
1932 and have been added to steadily as the reserves increased. 


Employers under Schedule 2 make deposits in advance to care for awards made 
by the Board. These are invested largely in securities. Table 230 shows that at 
December 31st, 1946, there were investments of $4,095,575 against which there was a 
reserve of $214,676. Employers had $4,058,299 on deposit. 


The annual volume of the Board’s operations may be observed in Table 231 which 
shows receipts and payments under Schedule 1. Assessments in 1946 were $14,808,057 
and awards were $11,068,166. In 1932 the similar figures were $3,686,299 and $4,495,- 
757, and in the pre-war year of 1939 they were $6,682,662 and $5,347,143. Costs of 
administration in 1946 were $1,024,412 as compared with $339,003 in 1932 and 
$483,018 in 1939. The emphasis now being placed on rehabilitation work is reflected 
in the expenditure of $140,525 on the clinic and OR in 1946 as compared with 
$698 in 1932. 


Table 232 shows the receipts and payments of Schedule 2 industries. In 1946 
employers deposited $2,110,802 with the Board, and awards of $1,950,677 were made. 
Comparable figures for 1932 were $1,043,281 and $1,183,157. 


Industrial activity in the Province is reflected in the volume of the Board’s 
operations. In 1946 assessments were levied on estimated payrolls of $1,295,441 ,000 
as compared with $288,917,000 at the depths of the depression in 1933. In 1946 there 
were 35,296 firms covered in the different classes as against 21,058 in 1932 and 19,600 
in 1933. Depressed business conditions cause firms to retire from the field and active 
business conditions bring new firms into existence. In this interval of time more 
classes of industry have been brought within the scope of the Act to swell the num- 
bers. See Table 233. 


In 1946 the provisional assessment on the payrolls covered was $15,019,916 
or at the rate of $1.16 per $100 of payroll. The rate has fluctuated from a low of 94 
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cents in 1933 to a high of $1.48 in 1936. Variations in the rate are caused by the 
accident experience and the volume of employment. See Table 233, 


The numbers of accidents reported under both Schedules are recorded in Table 
234. A peak was reached in 1946 with 138,570 accidents as contrasted with a low of 
38,042 accidents in 1933. The term ‘‘accident’’ covers cases of industrial disease 
as well as injuries to the body. There is, of course, a close relationship between the 
volume of employment and the number of accidents. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 


Functions and Operations of the Office 
of The Public Trustee 
Appointment: 

The office of the Public Trustee was established in the year 1919 under the 
provisions of Chap. 32, Statutes of Ontario, 9 George V, 1919. This Act provides 
that there shall be a Public Trustee who is a corporation sole under that name with 
perpetual succession and an official seal, and he may sue or be sued under his cor- 
porate name. In the event that the office becomes vacant and a deputy has not been 
appointed, the Attorney-General shall be ex-officio Public Trustee. Prior to the 
establishment of the office, the Departments of the Provincial Secretary and the 
Attorney-General carried on part of the duties now performed by the Public Trustee. 


Duties of the Office: 
The duties discharged by the office are as follows:— 


1. The management of estates of patients confined in Ontario Mental Hospitals 
and Schools under the provisions of the Mental Hospitals Act, R.S.O. 1937, 
Shape ooo: 


2. The administration of estates of intestates having no relatives in Ontario, 
under the provisions of The Crown Administration of Estates Act, R.S.O. 
1937/4 Ghape 116. 


3. The supervision of charitable bequests and trusts under the Charities Account- 
im Act, R.s.O% 1937, Chap..107 


4. To administer the provisions of the Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act, 
ie Onl 037, eChap.214 7: 


5. To carry out the provisions of the Cemetery Act, R.S.O. 1937, Chap. 351. 


6. To administer the trusts provided for by the Children of Unmarried Parents 
Actakso.0 9193770 hapi.3 fe 


7. To protect all the rights of the Crown with respect to properties of intestates 
leaving no blood relatives, under the provisions of the Escheats Act, 5 George 
VI, Chap. 14. 


8. To carry out the provisions of Section 35 of the Trustee Act, R.S.O. 1937, 
Chapel 65: 


9. To carry out the provisions of the Dower Act, R.S.O. 1937, Chap. 112. 
10. The duties imposed by the Surrogate Courts Act, R.S.O. 1937, Chap. 106. 


11. The Public Trustee also shall discharge any duty which may be delegated 
to him by order,of the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 
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12. Under the provisions of the Public Trustee Act, the Public Trustee with his 
consent in writing may be appointed trustee of any will or settlement or other 
instrument creating a trust or duty in the same manner as if he were a private 
trustee. 


The Public Trustee does not have to give security for the performance of his 
duty as executor, administrator or committee or in any office to which he may be 
appointed. 


Legal Staff: 


The Public Trustee, who is himself a lawyer, has a legal staff of nine lawyers. 


Their duties include looking after the administration of estates under the Crown 
Administration of Estates Act, escheats to the Crown, estates of patients in mental 
hospitals, special trusts and company trusts. 


This includes acting as solicitor and counsel in all litigation either for or against 
mental patients, Crown estates, and all litigation arising out of the validity and 
interpretation of wills where there are charitable bequests or trusts. This involves 
a large number of legal actions, court motions, references, passing of accounts, and 
the handling of multitudinous legal problems which arise out of the administration 
of a large number of estates and trusts. 


Development and Growth: 


Since the inception of the office in 1919 there has been a steady increase in the 
total of assets under administration. This is shown in Table 235 giving the com- 
parative figures of total assets on record at the closing of the fiscal years from 1921 
to 1946. Total assets at the end of 1946 were $14,063,929 as compared to $2,338,107 
in 1921.- The total turnover of assets in the last fiscal year was $14,366,562. Similarly 
the turnover per annum of administrative files was approximately 3,500. The balance 
sheet as at March 31st, 1946, is shown in Table 236. 


Funds Paid to or Accumulated for the Benefit 
of the Province of Ontario: 


There are three main sources of funds which are paid to or accumulated for the 
benefit of the Province of Ontario by the Public Trustee. They are as follows:— 


1. The annual surplus earned. 

2. The funds from escheated estates. 

3. Maintenance of patients paid to the Ontario Hospitals. 

Table 237 sets out these amounts for the fiscal years 1920 to 1946 inclusive. It 


is to be noted that the total from all three sources for the year ended in 1946 was 
$626,521 as compared to $97,170 for the year ended in 1920. 


Earnings: 


The Public Trustee is allowed to make charges for his services on the same basis 
as a private trustee would be allowed for like services. The Public Trustee may forego 
any claim for compensation in cases of poverty or hardship. 


In addition to charges made for the administration of estates the Public Trustee 
has an “‘Investment Fund Account”’ from which net earnings accrue. The free cash 
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balances of estates are invested in securities held for the ‘Investment Fund Ac- 
count’. The securities in which the funds are invested are made up of Dominion of 
Canada bonds and Province of Ontario or Province of Ontario Guaranteed Bonds. 
The total book value of the securities held in the fund as of March 31st, 1946, was 
$4,266,223. 


For the use of these funds the Public Trustee pays out of the earnings from the 
investments, interest to the estates as follows :— 


Patients’ estates, 3 p.c. on minimum quarterly balance in excess of $500.00. 
Crown estates 1% p.c. 
The net interest earnings accrue to the benefit of the Public Trustee. 


Cash and Investment Accounts for Estates, 
Trusts and Committeeships: 


As at March 31st, 1946, there were on record 5,089 individual Trust Cash Accounts 
and at that date the cash held for those accounts totalled $4,643,229. 


As at March 31st, 1946, there were 10,930 individual Investment Ledger Accounts 
with a total of $9,161,393. 


THE OFFICIAL GUARDIAN 
Scope of Work by the Office of the Official Guardian 


Resumé of the duties of the Official Guardian showing the kind of cases that are 
dealt with, and when the Official Guardian functions in connection with infant bene- 
ficiaries. ; 


Section 100, sub-sec. (2) of The Judicature Act (R.S.O. 1937, Cap. 100) enacts 
that 


“The Official Guardian for the Province shall be the Guardian ad litem of 
infants and shall perform such other duties as may be assigned to him by the 
Rules.”’ 


Apart from the special powers and duties conferred and imposed by the Devolu- 
tion of Estates Act, and a few odd Rules, the Official Guardian has accordingly no 
jurisdiction of duties in the absence of a “‘lis’” in the form of some proceeding in a 
Court. No proceedings in the Supreme or County Courts are initiated by him on 
behalf of infants; and he has no right or duty to represent or bind or act for an infant 
save in pending proceedings against an infant in respect of his property, as prescribed 
by the Rules. 


The kind of cases he deals with, and his functions in connection with infant 
beneficiaries are shortly indicated as follows: 


The Devolution of Estates Act: 

It is sufficient to mention the well-known duties arising in the exercise of the 
quasi-judicial powers conferred upon the Official Guardian on behalf of infants in 
connection with sales and mortgages and leases by a personal representative of real 
property in which an infant is interested, which but for the Act would not devolve 
on the personal representative, consents to sales on behalf of mentally incompetents 
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and non-concurring heirs and devisees; election as to dower where the widow is an 
infant or mentally incompetent, and with respect to the Cautions provided by the 
Act. 


The Surrogate Courts: 


The extensive business of the office in the Surrogate Courts of the Province is 
attended by this Department on the audit of all accounts of executors, administrators 
and trustees in the Surrogate Courts at Toronto. He personally instructs the local 
agents on every similar audit in the Province, in which infants are concerned. All 
such accounts are submitted to this Department on service, and agents are instructed 
in respect of all matters to which their attention should be directed. By the courtesy 
of the Surrogate Judges, the orders made on audits are usually submitted for his 
consideration before they are issued. The adult beneficiaries share with infants or 
mentally incompetents in the benefits of his unique experience and peculiar care 
and knowledge of the requirements; and in the system of accounting and the mainten- 
ance of fair and reasonable compensation a great public service has been rendered. 


The passing of accounts under judgments and order of reference in the Supreme 
Court is dealt with by this Department. 


The Supreme and County Courts: 


The majority of matters in which the office is concerned arise from originating 
notices or notices of motion in the Supreme Court in Court or Chambers and are 
dealt with at Osgoode Hall. Many of the Court motions under Rule 600, for the 
construction of Wills, and the required approval of sales, purchases, agreements and 
other transactions, are concerned with intricate questions of law involving very 
large amounts. Several of them are taken to the Court of Appeal; and there- are 
usually one and occasionally more cases in which the office is interested at each session 
of the Supreme Court of Canada. 


Weekly Courts: 


There is considerable Court and Chamber business in the Weekly Courts which 
are held every Saturday at London and Ottawa. The necessary instructions to our 
local agent and the settlement of orders and documents submitted thereunder as to 
which we have not had the advantage of attending at the hearing, are often as trouble- 
some as their argument in Court. 


Chamber Work: 


There is a good volume of matters, in which infants are concerned, dealt with in 
Chambers at Osgoode Hall, of which motions for maintenance form a considerable 
part. The motions for sales and mortgages of infants’ lands require special attention 
in the scrutiny of the material and in particular for the execution or approval by the 
Guardian of conveyances and revision of mortgages directed by the Court. 


Local Judges: 


Rule 210 (2) provides that where an infant or mentally incompetent or person 
of unsound mind is concerned the comprehensive powers conferred by this Rule 
shall not be exercised without the consent of the Official Guardian or the Committee, 
etc. This consent is withheld whenever it is deemed advisable in the interests of the 
infant, or to secure uniformity of practice, that the matter in question should be 
dealt with at Osgoode Hall by a Judge of the Supreme Court. When the application 
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is left to the local Judge, the usual communication with the local agents is, of course, 
required. 


Mentally Incompetents: 


Under Rule 95 ss. 3, the Official Guardian shall be appointed to act for persons 
of unsound mind unless, as frequently happens, a guardian is specially appointed 
for the purpose of defence, or ‘‘unless for good reason it is otherwise directed.” The 
practice has developed, and may be regarded as settled, that where the Public Trustee 
is the Committee of a mentally incompetent such ‘‘good reason”’ exists. 


Mortgage Proceedings: 


In all cases in Ontario in which there are infant defendants in actions for fore- 
closure this office is directly concerned. An appearance and notice is entered and a 
statement of defence delivered to secure the protection of a motion for judgment 
upon the required affidavits by the mortgagee at Osgoode Hall. The Official Guardian 
is also served with many notices of sale under the power contained in mortgages. In 
all these proceedings there is an established ritual of correspondence with the plain- 
tiff’s solicitors, parents and guardians to obtain the essential facts for the infant’s 
protection, and especially for our guidance in determining whether we should fairly 
require a sale in foreclosure proceedings, which the Official Guardian may dowithout 
depositing the usual $80.00 for the purpose. 

Fiats: 

This is very important work in connection with the administration of moneys 
in Court when required for the benefit of infants on satisfactory proof. In addition 
to the preparation of affidavits and preparing the list for submission to the Judge of 
the week, the careful attention to detail, in the peculiar qualifications and experience 
of the staff, calls for many prolonged personal interviews and a great deal of corres- 
pondence, not merely with the parties concerned, but for satisfactory assurance 
from independent persons of standing in the community that the children are being 
suitably maintained by the moneys paid for that purpose. A concise statement of 
some 20 applications or more is prepared and submitted twice a week, usually, to a 
Judge. Apart from a nominal fee when the fiat is granted by Rule 737, no charge is 
made for obtaining and mailing the cheques—in some cases extending over a long 
period of years. These cheques are mailed not only to Canadian addresses but to 
payees throughout the world. 


Litigation: 


There is considerable litigation at Toronto and the County towns in which infants 
are defendants in respect of their respective estates. A good many of them are con- 
cerned with the validity of wills, of which the majority are dealt with in the Surrogate 
Courts. The trials are often lengthy, and although Counsel for adults in the same 
interest are usually retained, the infants are represented throughout the hearing by 
this Department or the local agent. Appeals to the Court of Appeal are frequent 
-and occasionally to the Supreme Court. 


Dependants Relief Act: 


There are many applications throughout the Province under this Act in which 
infants are concerned on one side or the other of the record, in all of which this Depart- 
ment appears personally or our agents attend on behalf of the children. The services 
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of agents from their personal and local knowledge are extremely helpful in these 
applications. 


Damage Actions: 


With these actions brought on behalf of an infant by next friend, the Official 
Guardian has no jurisdiction whatever. His intervention depends entirely upon a 
practice which has developed whereby the Judges of the Supreme and County Courts 
rely largely upon the information obtained and the report made by this office. The 
work consists, primarily, of securing a certificate of the attending physician as to the 
nature and extent of the injuries sustained and in particular whether any of them 
are permanent or likely to be so; an affidavit by the next friend setting out the detail 
of any expenses paid or incurred by him for which he is to be paid from the moneys 
received; and a letter from the solicitor recommending the settlement on the terms 
submitted for reasons stated and in the use of our good offices to secure favourable 
terms for the child. 


To the apportionment of damages in fatal accidents by a Judge under the Fatal 
Accidents Act different considerations apply, and in these cases we have often been 
able to obtain apportionments in favour of the younger children as against the claims 
of the surviving parent that have admittedly enured for the general good of the 
family. 


Mortgages to the Accountant: 


By Rule 709 “it shall be the duty of the Official Guardian to see that moneys 
payable on mortgages held by the Accountant, in which persons for whom the Guar- 
dian has acted are interested, are promptly paid, and that the mortgaged premises 
are kept properly insured, and that the taxes thereon are duly paid.” 


An inherent difficulty in the discharge of the foregoing, and many minor duties 
not mentioned, is the amount of time and attention that is necessarily wasted upon 
interviews and correspondence regarding matters with which the Official Guardian 
ad litem has no status, right or jurisdiction to deal. For this the title of the office 
is presumably responsible. The public, and a surprising number of the profession, 
assume that the Official Guardian has all the power and the duties, the latter especially, 
of a guardian of the estate and a guardian of the person of all infants. 


Insurance: 


Chapter 256, Sec. 179, ss. (2), provides that where the insurer admits liability 
for the insurance money or any part thereof payable to a minor, and there is no person 
capable of giving valid discharge therefor, the insurer may, at any time after the 
expiration of one month from maturity of the contract, pay such money into Court 
to the credit of the minor. 


Ss. (4) provides that ‘‘No order shall be necessary for payment into Court under 
subsection 2, but the Accountant or other proper officer shall receive the 
money upon the insurer filing with him an affidavit showing the amount 
payable and the name, date of birth and residence of the minor, and upon 
such payment being made the insurer shall forthwith notify the Official 
Guardian of infants and deliver to him a copy of the affidavit.’”’ R.S.O. 
192 7.6¢.222-95.0165 (2-4), 
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Specific Legacies: 


Where an executor desires to relieve himself of the responsibility of the legacy, 
he can by applying direct to the Official Guardian turn the moneys over to be paid 
into Court to the credit of the minors, the same to be paid out when the minors attain 
their majority. This office, of course, notifies the parents or the beneficiaries from 
information supplied by the executor by way of affidavit. 


THE BOND MARKET 


Preceding sections have examined the nature and the business of Canadian 
financial institutions, which are the chief channels through which the savings of the 
Canadian people are directed into the capital market. 


The capital market in this country is of comparatively recent origin.. In the 
development of a new country large amounts of capital must be imported from abroad 
to build means of transportation and communication, to exploit natural resources 
and to provide essential services to the community. Under these circumstances no 
capital market is likely to exist within the country. Whatever savings are made are 
invested to a large extent locally in property and real estate mortgages or left on 
deposit with the banks. As was observed in the section on Canadian banks, only a 
very small portion of their assets was invested in securities prior to 1914. Loans to 
the farming and business community constituted between two-thirds and three- 
fourths of their assets. 


It has been estimated that foreign capital invested in Canada at the beginning 
of 1900 was approximately $1,200,000,000 and consisted to a great extent of govern- 
ment and municipal loans and low-yield railroad and public utility bonds. In the 
period between 1900 and 1913 foreign capital was invested in Canada to the extent of 
$2,506,434,000 and of this about $1,200,000,000 represented public issues in Great 
Britain. 


Although the Canadian bond business may be said to have commenced in 1883-4 
when several of the firms now engaged in the underwriting and distributing of securities 
were founded, almost all Canadian financing was done in Great Britain until 1914. 
The English bond houses dominated the market and the Canadian dealers more often 
acted merely as agents. After receiving the advice of a Canadian dealer, an English 
bond house would negotiate directly with the body issuing the securities and under- 
write the loan, assuming all liability. 


Meanwhile the Canadian dealers were developing this business, confining their 
activities largely to government and municipal bonds. There was no hard and fast 
method of selling bonds; frequently local newspapers were combed by the dealer for 
notices of municipal issues and the local authority would then be contacted with a 
view to purchasing the bonds. With the tremendous expansion which came in the 
period 1900-1913 Canadian bond houses were able to extend their operations to include 
the issues of companies engaged in transportation, in public utilities and in manufac- 
turing. 


Although their share of the business was increasing, Great Britain still remained 
the chief source of funds. In the years immediately preceding 1914 more than three- 
quarters of all Canadian issues were placed in Great Britain. The remainder were 
disposed of in the local market and in the United States. 
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The outbreak of war changed the situation entirely by shutting off the major 
source of funds. Canada then turned to the United States for the capital necessary 
to finance her war requirements and by 1916 about 65 p.c. of her issues were floated 
in that country. With the American entry into the war in 1917, this source also 
dried up and Canada was forced to market her growing Victory Loans at home. This 
proved to be a tremendous stimulus to the development of the domestic bond market. 


Bond sales had previously been confined to financial institutions and to wealthy 
individuals. Victory Loan campaigns were now organized to make the population 
‘bond conscious’. These, aided by the high returns offered, brought remarkable suc- 
cess; over one million people subscribed to the 1918 loan. At the request of the govern- 
ment, the campaigns were organized by the newly-formed Bond Dealers’ Association 
of Canada (see Table 238), and the efforts of the dealers were such as to earn them a 
tribute from the Royal Commission on Banking and Currency (Macmillan) 1933. 


The decade following the war saw a great capital expansion as new techniques 
were applied in the utilization of natural resources. Hydro-electric power, the gasoline 
engine and new industrial metals shifted the balance of industrial advantage away 
from steam-power, coal and iron. Canada acquired new frontiers on the Precambrian 
Shield, where large capital investments were required for central electric stations, 
pulp and paper mills, smelters and metal refineries. In the transportation field, the 
automobile gave rise to factories, petroleum refineries, service stations, repair shops 
and a greatly extended and improved system of highways and streets. The railways 
extended their branch lines in the prairie provinces and invested large sums in hotels, 
telegraphs, steamships and main line improvements. 


It is estimated that during the period 1920-1930 almost $6 billion was invested 
in capital goods, but contrary to earlier periods of expansion the amount of foreign 
capital which came in was much smaller. Net long-term capital imports were between 
$800 and $900 million, of which about two-thirds came from the United States. The 
investment boom of the twenties was very largely financed out of Canadian savings. 
As a result Canadian financial houses benefited greatly by the opportunities which 
presented themselves during this period. 


The Breadth of the Bond Market 


Outstanding obligations of the Dominion and Provincial governments, the 
Canadian National Railways and Canadian municipalities at December 31st in each 
year from 1937 to 1945 inclusive may be found in Table 239. As the period covers 
the war years, the table reveals the tremendous growth in the Dominion’s funded 
debt from $3,131.2 million at the end of 1937 to $16,890.6 million at the end of 1945. 
For the war period itself (1939-1945) the debt increased by $13,551.8 million. The 
sale of War Loans and Victory Bonds to the Canadian market was a feature of this 
borrowing, as Dominion Government obligations payable abroad were being steadily 
reduced in volume during this time. From a high of $895.2 million at the end of 1938, 
they fell to $304.9 million at the end of 1945. 


War prosperity enabled the Canadian National Railways to reduce its funded 
debt not only in Canada but abroad. At the end of 1939 the Canadian National 
Railways had funded debt payable in Canada of $351.0 million and payable abroad 
of $908.1 million, but by the end of 1945 this had been reduced to $159.9 million and 
$413.4 million respectively. 


The provinces increased their direct obligations from $1,565.3 million at the end 
of 1938 to $1,640.1 million at the end of 1945, but decreased their guaranteed debt 
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from $165.0 million to $140.2 million. The same tendency to pay off debt held abroad 
was noticeable. Direct obligations payable abroad were decreased in this period 
from $785.7 million to $672.2 million and guaranteed obligations from $39.5 million 
to $37.5 million. 


Canadian municipalities decreased their fixed obligations from $1,294.4 million 
at the end of 1937 to an estimated $921.4 million at the end of 1945 and their guaran- 
teed debt from $46.9 million to an estimated $45.8 million. 


Two facts stand out from the foregoing analysis. First, the reduction in Canadian 
debt abroad will relieve the strain on the Canadian dollar exchange. Second, the 
volume of Dominion bonds greatly overshadows all other issues on the bond market 
and will continue to do so for a long time to come. 


The funded debt of the Province of Ontario and its municipalities is examined 
in Table 240, which shows that the direct debt of the Province fell from $607.7 million 
at the end of 1938 to $585.3 million at the end of 1945. In the same period the guaran- 
teed debt (largely issues of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission) fell 
from $140 million to $118.7 million. The direct debt of the municipalities decreased 
from $426 million at the end of 1937 to $231 million at the end of 1945. It should be 
pointed out that the municipalities were unable to expand their services during the 
war years and as debt retirement was, in many Cases, automatic they improved their 
financial positions very considerably. 


Ontario also reduced its debt payable abroad in this period. Between 1938 and 
1945 the direct debt payable in Canada or New York fell from $50.4 million to $14.9 
million, the direct debt payable in Canada, New York or London fell from $234.9 
million to $186.8 million, the direct debt payable in London fell from $5.9 million to 
$3.6 million. However, while there were no bonds payable in New York only in 
1938, there were $23 million of these at the end of 1945. Guaranteed bonds payable 
in New York only also increased in this period from $8.8 million to $20.3 million. 


The direct debt of the Province payable in Canada rose moderately from $316.5 
million at the end of 1938 to $357 million at the end of 1945, while the guaranteed 
debt fell from $115.6 million to $85 million. 


Additional-information on bonds outstanding is contained in Table 241, which 
presents data on bond issues and retirements from 1936 to 1945 inclusive. The Bank 
of Canada has compiled figures on corporation borrowings as well as government 
borrowings for this Table. New issues by the Dominion, the Provinces, municipalities 
and corporations declined from $823.5 million in 1936 to $508.4 million in 1938 and 
then rose greatly each year to the tremendous total of $4 026.7 million in 1945. Bor- 
rowings by the Dominion greatly overshadowed borrowings by the other authorities. 
In 1945 over 90 p.c. of the borrowing was done by the Federal government. Although 
a large number of new issues each year were for refunding purposes, the annual debt 
retirement each year was considerable. Table 242 shows not only the retirement of 
funded debt by all borrowers except municipalities but also the changes in the cur- 
rency of payment in the years 1936 and from 1939 to 1945. While the debt payable 
in Canada was increasing in this period, the debt payable abroad especially in the 
United States was decreasing. This changing situation will lessen the demand for 
foreign currencies to service the debt. 


Distribution of Bonds Among Investors: 


Although the Victory Loan campaigns did much to make the average citizen 
“bond conscious” and to distribute these securities widely among the people of 
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Canada, nevertheless it is true that institutional investors hold a large proportion of 
the funded debt of the Dominion. The following figures give an indication of the 
distribution at two dates: 


Dec. 31,1938 May 31, 1945 


ESTIMATED HOLDINGS BY: (Millions of Dollars) 
Federal Government Accounts............ 154 754 
Bank of*Ganacla were oe ee 169 1,574 
Chartered ’Batlks 900. ee 659 3,037 
Difetinsurcance- Companies. =e a ee 349 1,660 
Individtialsan’ Canada. tee Ce oe 885 5,479 
Other Investors in Canada...) ee 377 2,021 
Other Investors Outside Canada........... 773 565 
otal Direct: Funded) Debt] 4. bare ae ee 3,366 15,090 


Individuals in Canada held 26.3 p.c. of the direct funded debt of the Dominion 
at December 31st, 1938 and increased it to 36.3 p.c. at May 31st, 1945. 


It is to be expected that those institutions whose purpose is to collect the savings 
of the people should hold the major share of the government and corporate debt of 
the country. Some idea of their holdings may be gained from an examination of 
Table 243. Banks, trust companies, insurance companies must of necessity invest 
a large portion of their funds in liquid assets. Sinking funds of corporations, munici- 
palities and provinces provide a constant market for bonds. Idle funds of corpora- 
tions are frequently placed in bonds for short periods of time. For these reasons the 
Canadian bond market has grown apace and is now able to handle very large issues 
and to provide a ready market for all buyers and sellers of this type of security. 


Bond Yields 


High grade bonds, such as those of the Dominion of Canada, the Province of 
Ontario and large and financially strong corporations, exhibit fairly similar yields 
which move up and down together. The trends in this high grade market can be 
obtained from data published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the yield of 
“selected issues’’ of long term bonds of the Province of Ontario. One reason for the 
selection of Ontario bonds is that, since the beginning of the century, this Province 
has done a large proportion of its financing in the domestic market, and the yields 
reflect the condition of that market. 


In the period 1905 to the present, four movements may be traced. The first, 
lasting for about thirteen years, saw a great increase in yields from an average of 
3.63 p.c. in 1905 to 6.01 p.c. in 1918. The high rate at the close of the first World 
War was, of course, the result of the vast borrowing of the Dominion Government 
which raised all high grade yields. In the second period, the growing prosperity of the 
1920's was accompanied by declining yields, which fell from 6 p.c. in 1921 to 4.43 p.c. 
in 1928. The tightness in money, developing from the stock market boom and subse- 
quent collapse, caused yields to rise to an average of 5.2 p.c. in 1932. Froma high of 
5.74 p.c. in January, 1932, yields declined fairly steadily until 1938, reaching a low of 
3.12 p.c. in November of that year. This decline is due partially to the natural easing 
of the capital market occurring toward the end of a major downswing in business 
and during recovery. Important also were the demands of buyers for high quality 
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investments and the pressure placed on banks to invest their assets in securities for 
lack of an outlet in loans. Prices were thus bid up and yields decreased. Of great 
importance was the easy money policy of the Federal Government—a policy of lowering 
interest rates in order to promote recovery and ease the burden of federal debt through 
the provision of plentiful supplies of money. The achievement of this objective was, 
of course, made easier with the establishment of the Bank of Canada in March, 1935. 


The coming of war in 1939 saw a short break in security prices and a rise in yields 
from 3.15 p.c. in July to 4.03 p.c. in September. This was temporary and yields soon 
declined, falling to 3.2 p.c. in November, 1941. In the Second World War, unlike the 
First, the heavy borrowing of the Dominion Government was accomplished without 
any significant effect upon the returns from high grade bonds. Citizens were per- 
suaded to buy Victory Bonds in ever increasing volume at about 3 p.c. This policy 
was aided by the Bank of Canada and the chartered banks. The former provided the 
country with an even larger credit base so that the expanding war programme could 
be financed without tightness developing in the money market, and the central and 
commercial banks acted to maintain bond prices and thus keep down yields through 
the purchase of bonds offered for sale. 


In Table 244 will be found the monthly yield on these Ontario bonds from January, 
1935 until February, 1944 when the series was discontinued. The reason presumably 
was that it was based on issues maturing in 1948 and 1950 and their approaching matur- 
ity meant a reduction in yields. 


Beginning in 1937 the Bank of Canada devised indexes of yields for the Dominion 
bond market on theoretical bonds of varying terms—15 years, 9 years, 5 years and 
2 years. In this way the factor of changing maturity is eliminated and-the yields 
on long term, intermediate term and short term bonds may be compared over a period 
of time on the same basis. Table 245 shows the yields for 15 and 5-year bonds by 
months from 1938 to 1946. The downward trend in long and short term bonds 
is quite apparent from this Table. Theoretical 15-year bonds sold on a 3.61 p.c. 
basis in 1939 but in April, 1946 had dropped as low as a 2.58 p.c. basis; 5-year bonds 
declined from a 2.82 p.c. basis in 1939 to a 1.65 p.c. basis in March, 1946. 


Three-month Dominion Treasury bills sold as low as .361 p.c. in 1945 as compared 
with .375 p.c. in the United States and .4999 p.c. in the United Kingdom. 


Any discussion of the yields of municipal or corporation bonds is made difficult 
by the wide variety of such securities existing. In general, such yields are above 
those on Dominion issues of comparable term. How much above depends upon the 
degree of risk which the market attaches to the issue of the different borrowers and 
the state of business conditions as this affects the estimate of risk and the compensa-. 
tion required. In prosperous times the spread is much smaller than in a depression 
period. The following figures show the difference in yield existing between a group of 
Dominion issues and a group of long term corporation bonds at different periods. 


COMPARISON OF YIELDS 


Government Corporation Spread 


Year Bonds Bonds 

1026. taeda. sehen SP. 4.93 5.31 38 
103lesat. Gia. tel ede eet 4.63 5.64 1.01 
LOS acer Nas wiyete rises bie Lease) 4.60 6.49 1.89 
O35 path es eZ Fl ds Ka. 3.58 4.76 1.18 


LOS ZeC JamesApn) 4G ete, loin 3.38 3.95 257 
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It is of interest to inquire into the effects of the tremendous decline in interest 
rates generally, and in bond yields in particular, that have occurred in the last fifteen 
years. In the first place, many borrowers of good credit standing have been able to 
reduce very greatly the cost of obtaining funds by floating new issues at lower rates 
of interest than prevailed in the late twenties or early thirties. Also, where issues 
have matured or could be called for redemption they could be replaced by others 
at much a lower cost to the issuers. The Dominion, the provinces, municipalities and 
corporations have all been able to effect considerable savings in this manner. 


The Dominion Government has been the chief beneficiary of lower interest rates 
because of the tremendous borrowings required for war purposes. From March 3\st, 
1939, to March 31st, 1945, the interest bearing debt of the Dominion Government 
rose by $10,783,400,000, yet the average interest rate on this debt continued to decline 
throughout the war period and the rate of 2.54 p.c. at March 31st, 1945 was the lowest 
for over thirty years. This is in contrast with the experience of the War of 1914-18 
when the average interest rate on the direct debt of the Dominion rose from 3.368 p.c. 
at March 31st, 1913 to a high point of 5.164 p.c. at March 31st, 1922. 


The second effect of lower bond yields is concerned with the influence of declining 
interest rates on general business conditions. Much of the philosophy behind the 
easy money programmes of the 1930’s was based upon the belief that lower interest 
rates would induce business to increase the volume of real investment by lowering 
its cost. Theory and experience alike now tend to support the view that, however 
desirable lowered interest rates in a depression may be, they will not of themselves 
induce a business recovery. This role is apparently to set the stage for and make 
possible an upswing induced by other forces. 


Finally, there is the effect of lower interest rates on the lenders. The purchase 
of a bond today provides a much smaller return than it did fifteen years ago, which 
fact means that a larger sum is necessary to provide a given income than was formerly 
the case. People dependent upon the returns from such securities have found their 
money incomes considerably reduced. Financial institutions also have been consider- 
ably affected by declining yields. To the banks, this has meant a reduction of income 
per dollar of assets, reinforcing the effect of the declining importance of loans. To 
some extent this has been compensated for by the reduction of interest on savings 
deposits and by the tremendous growth in assets. The cases of the savings banks, 
the loan and trust companies and other institutions with heavy investments in bonds 
are similar. As regards insurance companies, lower yields on investments mean that 
higher premiums will have to be charged to purchasers of insurance and annuities. 


Any attempt to predict the trend of interest rates in the future is of doubtful 
value. However, a return to a period of higher interest rates is likely to be resisted 
because it is realized that a greatly increased burden would be placed on all govern- 
ments. Moreover the holders of all low coupon bonds and debentures would suffer 
a loss in the market price of their holdings if they wished to dispose of them before 
maturity. The problem is, of course, an international one and not peculiar to this 
country. 


Payment Features of Canadian Bonds 


As much of Canada’s borrowing up to 1917 was done abroad, first in Great 
Britain and later in the United States, the country was left with a legacy of interest 
payments to be made in foreign currencies. Principal payments at maturity were also 
payable in these same currencies though this was usually avoided by refunding opera- 
tions. After World War I Canada was able to sell many of her bond issues at home, 
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but a large proportion was placed in the United States. According to the Investment 
Bankers’ Association the following percentage distribution of bond issues was made 
from 1920 to 1932: 


PERCENTAGE PLACEMENT OF CANADIAN Bonp ISSUES 


United Great 


Year Ganada States Britain 
TODO TES VOR 5 Res 2 TE Gate 32.8 67.2 43 
{O02 AS OTe Seis sat She an 50.4 45.5 4.1 
DO ae at ae fae 8: 46.0 5335 0.4 
a ee ee eo ra Src... 82.2 172 0.6 
1 bi ae lk ie aie aR i 64.6 34.3 i 
BSS “Geng snl eee Gee Sean a ie ees 56.8 aia edt 
AG ie ee eee vee rare 50.2 48.0 1.8 
jy) cota eet ere ee eT 49.2 49.0 1.8 
AWE ncn eet ee ee ae ne Ree a 48.5 48.0 a5) 
[IOLA corgi te aes Sra aah ated earn ire Se 43.2 4.4 
FOSOTAS. VIIDo. De. 2ugaame st) 51.8 46.5 137 
ID812 SY. Oe ONE Sed OF 2) 85.8 13.6 0.6 
TOS8 2NIOte DOS ULESIO Ne to Sea 79.6 ti3 Sul 


The reliance placed on the New York market for borrowing purposes may be seen 
from the above figures. However, after 1930 the Canadian market absorbed the 
greater percentage of new issues. 


A feature of many Canadian bonds issued in this period was the ‘‘optional pay- 
ment’’ clause, whereby the holder of the bond could choose in which of two or three 
currencies he would receive his interest and principal. These currencies were the 
Canadian dollar, the American dollar and the pound sterling. This feature arose 
from the desire to avoid loss to the investor through exchange rate fluctuations but 
it was continued in practice in the late nineteen-twenties because it was believed to 
give the issues a slightly broader market and thus bring to the borrower the benefit 
of a slightly reduced interest rate. By the middle of the nineteen-thirties, Canadian 
federal, provincial, municipal and corporate bonds were estimated very approximately 
to have the following payment features: 


PAYMENT FEATURE OF CANADIAN BONDS 


Payable in Percentage 
RAR AC ALOT oF ee yg Ee Re Cr ee 44 
BeOS CLOSER GA TL Siar oe a le Ea I a ial 2 
Paria bicaye Ube) falar Pes CEE er ee ee eee 4 
DSR aya OUT hia a re ee: 7 Saar eee i 
CST itl a Olas CNY OE tw arene, Miah nce Ube ecw atc Li 
(GanAga si OUC Ono te NG Wir VOUS 07 cas eet here, ke a 16 

100 


Thus it may be seen that only 44 p.c. of Canada’s bonded indebtedness was pay- 
able in Canadian dollars only, 19 p.c. had to be paid in foreign currencies and 37 p.c. 
was payable optionally in Canadian dollars. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


More or less distinct from the bond market is that section of the capital market 
in which the shares of incorporated or limited liability companies are bought and sold. 
This is the stock market, and it differs from the bond market in many ways. One 
fundamental difference, of course, lies in the nature of the commodity traded. Bonds 
are evidences of debt, and the issuer is legally liable to pay the contractual interest 
on the bonds during their life and to repay the principal at maturity. Shares of 
stock, on the other hand, represent ownership ina company. They carry no guarantee 
or promise of a stated periodic return, and their retirement is not contemplated. 


The public issue of shares in Canada during the last century was confined largely 
to the banks, railways and trading companies, one of which was the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Ina young country these are the enterprises which require large amounts 
of capital. Manufacturing and commercial companies in that period were small 
and often family owned. Additional capital was secured from the banks in the form 
of secured loans or from the issue of bonds or debentures. In this way control of an 
enterprise was kept with those who had founded or inherited it. 


When company shares are sufficiently numerous and widely distributed, some 
market must be created in which they can be bought and sold. The stock exchange 
supplies that need. In Toronto the beginning of an organized stock market took 
place in 1852, and in 1878 the Toronto Stock Exchange was incorporated by special 
act of the Ontario Legislature. The Montreal Stock Exchange was incorporated in 
1874. 


The machinery was now ready for the industrial expansion which began in the 
1870’s. When the transatlantic cables were opened in 1886 the market for Canadian 
listed securities was broadened, and British and European investors became interested 
in these issues some of which were listed on London and continental exchanges. 


The opening of Northern Ontario for mining development brought the formation 
of the Standard Stock and Mining Exchange in Toronto at the beginning of the 
century. It was incorporated in 1908 at the height of the Cobalt silver boom. The 
expansion of mining in Canada following the first World War made the Standard 
Exchange the largest of its kind on the continent. As the western provinces developed, 
exchanges were formed in Winnipeg (1903), Calgary (1914), and Vancouver (1907). 


On February 4th, 1934, the Toronto Stock Exchange was amalgamated with the 
Standard Stock and Mining Exchange, giving Toronto the largest exchange in Canada 
and one of the largest on the continent. Following the merger, membership in the 
Exchange was 113, there having been 62 members previously associated with the old 
Toronto Stock Exchange and 51 members with the Standard Exchange. Membership 
remains constant at that figure although the number of active seats varies from time 
to time. Most of the members are located in Toronto. Not all stock brokers are 
members of the Exchange, however, as 379 dealers were registered with the Ontario 
Securities Commission at December 31st, 1946. 


Operation of the Stock Exchange: 


The centre of the stock market is the stock exchange where most of the trading 
takes place. 


A stock exchange is merely a highly developed market (or market place) for 
trading in a specialized commodity—shares of stock. Only certain people are allowed 
to trade on the exchange. These are the members—the brokers who have seats on 
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the exchange. Thus while many transactions take place on the floor of the exchange 
they must pass through the hands of a limited number of member brokers. It 1s in 
this way that the broker gets his name, since he acts as an agent for a client who 
wishes to buy or sell shares. The exchange has gradually developed a very complex 
mechanism for facilitating this trading. 


To see how this operates, let us follow through a transaction which might occur 
on the Toronto Stock Exchange. A man wishing to purchase certain shares at a 
certain price will communicate this fact to his broker. If the broker is a member of 
the Exchange, he will communicate this bid to a ‘‘phone clerk’? whom he maintains 
at the exchange. If he is not a member, he will place the order in the hands of another 
broker who has a seat and who will notify his phone clerk of the bid. This phone 
clerk, who is not allowed on the floor of the Exchange, then contacts the ‘‘floor trader’’ 
who is employed by his broker to work with him. Contact is made by means of an 
‘‘annunciator’’—a long glass panel high on the wall at each side of the trading room— 
on which the clerk can flash his number and thus summon the trader. Armed with 
his instructions the trader proceeds to the one of nine ‘‘trading posts’’ at which the 
stock upon which the bid has been made is always bought and sold. There he records 
the bid and if it is the highest bid outstanding it will be recorded on the automatic 
blackboard above the trading post. There the highest bids and the lowest offer for 
the stock are always shown. Should another trader appear with a client’s offer to 
sell the stock at the same price he contacts the first trader and the sale is completed. 
A “floor slip” is filled out recording the time of the sale, the number of shares sold 
and the price. The price is then communicated to the ticker operator and is soon 
telegraphed to brokers’ offices throughout the country and in the United States where 
it appears on the ticker tape. 


Stock exchanges have established certain rules governing their activities and those 
of their member brokers. The exchange is a mechanism for regulating as well as for 
facilitating trading. Before a stock can be listed on the Toronto Exchange—that ts, 
before it can be included among those traded according to the procedure just dis- 
cussed—certain listing requirements must be satisfied. When an application for 
listing of a stock is received, the Exchange requires a careful examination of its financial 
statements and, in the case of a mining company, the report of a competent unbiased 
engineer. A wide distribution of shares among the public is also required; as a rule 
there must be at least one hundred shareholders and a minimum of 10 p.c. of the 
capital in the hands of the public. If the required conditions are fulfilled, a company 
may have its stock listed on the Exchange on the payment of a listing fee. 


As far as the broker is concerned, membership in the Exchange imposes certain 
requirements. He must keep a set of books and have them audited annually. To 
protect their creditors the Exchange requires that its member brokers must have un- 
limited liability (that is, full personal liability for the debts of the firm) and forbids 
an incorporated company from holding a seat. Thus an organization which is incor- 
porated for the purpose of dealing in bonds must also be organized as a partnership 
to enable it to hold a seat on a stock exchange. The member broker is also restricted 
in the nature of his business. While he may deal on his own account, buying for and 
selling out of an inventory, as well as acting purely as an agent (or broker), Exchange 
regulations forbid him from buying or selling any stock in his own account in the 
hope of gain until he has purchased or sold the stock for his clients as they have 
directed and under the most favourable terms. The fees for his services are set by 
the Exchange and he is forbidden from making other gains in dealing in the shares 
of other persons, such as by selling on more favourable terms than those stipulated 
and not remitting the full amount. 
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Regulations on stock exchanges prevent the making of ‘‘matched sales’’ whereby 
some person wishing to give the impression of an active and rising market might 
place simultaneous orders to buy and sell the same stock at the same price. This 
fictitious sale would appear on the ticker tape and if repeated several times at a 
slightly higher price each time, would enable a manipulator to convey the impression 
of a rising market. Consequently, regulations outlaw the practice. 


For the privilege of membership in the Exchange each broker is assessed a seat 
charge, and in addition he pays for the right to maintain telephone clerks and floor 
traders. The Exchange charges a rental on tickers to those using its service. These, 
together with its listing charges, constitute its sources of revenue. In spite of regula- 
tions and charges, seats are valuable properties. In 1929 one seat on the Toronto 
Exchange sold at $200,000. Since that time they have fluctuated in price at a con- 
siderably lower level, falling as low as $12,000 in the inactive years of the War. While 
seats may be bought and sold like other properties, there is one limit in that Exchange 
officials must give their approval of a new member before a sale may take place. 


While most of the transactions in the stock market take place within the frame- 
work provided by the stock exchanges, these institutions do not constitute the whole 
of the market. Flotations of new issues, considered below, are made largely outside 
of the exchanges. Secondly, some stocks are not listed on any exchange (and therefore 
called ‘‘unlisted’’) and are traded on an over-the-counter basis, somewhat in the same 
way as are bonds. Data on these transactions are not available as in the case of 
listed securities and, although the financial press publishes ‘‘bid’’ and ‘‘asked’’ prices 
for some of the shares, information as to the volume and prices of transactions is not 
obtainable. However, it should not be concluded that these stocks are unimportant 
in the market. Large numbers of mining issues (particularly the newer ones) are not 
listed. The shares of Canadian insurance companies anu of important industrial 
companies are found in this group. 


In addition to buying and selling stocks for their clients, brokers may also deal 
on their own account, buying stocks for their inventories in the hope of being able to 
dispose of them later at a profit. Brokers also make loans to clients to enable them 
to buy stocks ‘‘on margin’’. If a customer purchases shares valued at say $1,000 on 
a 30 p.c. margin, he need pay out only $300, the remaining $700 being provided by a 
loan from the broker who keeps the share certificate(s) as collateral. The client, of 
course, hopes that the market value of the shares will rise, but should they fall the 
broker will demand more margin from the client in order to reduce the amount of his 
loan to 70 p.c. of the market value of the shares. If the decline persists, the broker’s 
demands for additional margin will continue. If an unfortunate client is unable to 
supply further margin, the broker must sell the shares at the market price and return 
to the client the proceeds of the sale, less the amount of the loan. 


Stock exchanges may alter the minimum amount which customers are required to 
put up when buying on margin. Since this affects the quantity of securities which 
may be purchased with a given amount of money, it may also be expected to affect 
the volume of trading. Thus an increase in margin requirements may serve as a check 
to speculation. Such an increase occurred on the leading Canadian exchanges in 
1936 and subsequently was praised by the Governor of the Bank of Canada. It was 
generally understood that the Central Bank took the initiative in the matter. 


At present, the margin requirements of the Toronto Stock Exchange are that 
the minimum amount of the purchase price to be put up by customers shall be as 
follows: 
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The broker who supplies credit through margin loans to his clients obtains the 
funds so loaned either from his capital or by borrowing on call from one of the char- 
tered banks. If data on the volume of these call loans were obtainable it would be of 
interest in itself and would provide an indication of the size of margin purchases. 
However, two difficulties arise here. The first is that the call loans obtained by 
brokers result from their need for funds not only to finance margin purchases but 
also to enable them to buy shares on their own account. Obviously, the significance 
of each of these cannot be separated. The second difficulty is that the figures which 
the banks publish do not separate loans to the stock market and loans to the bond 
market. But the Toronto Stock Exchange publishes data as at the end of each month 
on call loans of Toronto Stock Exchange members on collateral. Since 1934 the 
maximum amount of these loans has been $46.8 million for January, 1937, and the 
minimum $6.2 million for October, 1942. 


With the development of another bull market in 1942 the loans on collateral rose 
to a high of $40.7 million in January, 1946. The market decline which began in 
February reduced the loans to $26.8 million in October, 1946. The volume of borrow- 
ings is very closely associated with the volume of trading and the level of share prices. 


Trading on the Toronto Stock Exchange during the period 1934 to 1946 is sum- 
marized in Table 246. The total number of shares listed at the year ends has fluc- 
tuated between a low of 427 in 1935 and a maximum of 768 in 1946. 


Shares traded annually have shown wide fluctuations during the period. Mining 
issues which usually involve a large number of shares frequently swell the volume of 
trading to great heights in an active market. Recovery from the depression brought 
about trading on a large scale in 1936 when 450,849,000 shares changed hands at a 
value of $699,262,000. From 1939 to 1942 inclusive trading was at a low level, but 
a recovery began in 1943, and in 1945 trading reached a new high level with a turnover 
of 442,288,000 shares. In 1946 there were 374,308,000 shares traded at a value of 
$748,742,000. 


Prices of representative stocks in four groups are shown in Table 247 (industrials), 
Table 248 (gold mines), Table 249 (base metals), Table 250 (Western oils). The highs 
and lows are shown by years from 1934 to 1943 inclusive, and the monthly averages 
from 1944 to 1946 inclusive. 


A bull market got under way in 1942 and from a low point of 80.96 in April of 
that year the industrial index rose to a high point of 205.26 in June, 1946. The aver- 
age fell to 172.07 in November but recovered to 175.83 in December. 


Gold mining stocks followed a similar pattern. From a low point of 53.15 in 
October, 1942 the index rose to a high of 143.57 in February, 1946. The reaction 
brought the average to 96.12 in October from which a recovery to 104.12 took place 
in November. 


The average for base metal stocks rose from 59.19 in August, 1942 to 103.61 in 
February, 1946, and then fell to a low of 78.94 in October, 1946. A recovery to 84.58 
took place by December. 


From a low level of 15.58 in September, 1942 the index of Western oil stocks rose 
to a high of 32.37 in January, 1946. The reaction took the index to 20.75 in November, 
1946 and the recovery was very slight to 20.99 in December. 
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Stock Exchange prices, like those on the bond market, are subject to both direct 
and indirect foreign influences. It is easily understandable that such indirect influences 
may be very strong since proximity and close contact mean that market opinion abroad 
(particularly in the United States) is soon reflected by Canadian traders. This is 
reinforced through the existence of many “‘interlisted’”’ shares which are traded in 
the United States and, to a smaller extent, in the United Kingdom, as well as in 
Canada. It has been estimated that, before the war, about one-fifth of the mining 
issues listed in Canada were also traded in the United States, that Americans held 
some 40 p.c. of Canadian mining shares, and that about one-twentieth of the industrial 
shares were interlisted. In the case of these issues the possibility of arbitrage trans- 
actions means that prices are kept from diverging in the two markets by more than 
a very small amount. Since it is the interlisted issues which are the most important 
and which often set the tone for the rest of the market, changes originating in foreign 
markets quickly affect the prices on the Toronto and other Canadian exchanges. 
Thus the Canadian market is sensitive to foreign influences. Indeed, the international 
trading in stocks usually far exceeds the international trading in optional payment 


bonds. 


The Flotation of New Issues 


In general the issue of new shares is not made through a stock exchange. Stocks 
are disposed of through other channels and after a company is able to meet certain 
listing requirements and pays a listing fee, the exchange comes into the picture. 


As in the case of the flotation of bonds, there are three methods available for the 
issue of shares. These are (1) the sale of shares direct to the public by the company 
issuing them, (2) the outright sale of the whole issue to a financial house which then 
seeks to dispose of it to the public, and (3) the sale of shares to the public by a financial 
house working on a commission basis. The least common of these methods is the 
third, by which a broker or investment dealer acts merely as the agent of the issuing 
corporation in the disposal of the shares. This method was more popular in the past 
but is now little used. 


The first method, the sale of shares direct to the public by the issuing company, 
is the commonest method in Great Britain but is less popular in Canada. The public 
is invited to subscribe for shares, perhaps through a broker acting as an agent. Under 
this method the shares are usually underwritten by a broker or financial house and a 
commission will be paid by the issuing company for this service. For this fee the 
underwriting house guarantees that all of the shares will be taken up by the public. 
If this does not happen the underwriter must purchase the balance at the par value 
or at some agreed price in the case of no par shares and must then dispose of it as best 
he can. Clearly the financial house undertaking such an “insurance contract’ will 
want to know a great deal about the issuing company, and the poorer they think the 
issue the higher the commission that will be demanded. While there is no limit to 
the size of this commission the Dominion Companies Act states that the prospectus 
in describing the issue must say what commission is paid. Thus the prospective 
purchaser is informed about what the underwriting house thinks of the shares. Al- 
though underwriting is not a necessary part of the direct issuing of shares, it is usually 
found in England where the method is commonly pursued. A commission will normally 
be paid even where the company is certain that the issue will be taken up satisfactorily 
as, for example, where an existing firm sells additional shares at a few points below 
their present market price. 
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More common in Canada is the second method under which the issuing company 
sells outright the whole of the issue to a financial house which then seeks to dispose 
of it to the public at a profit. The funds required to hold such shares as inventory 
are obtained from the house’s capital and on loan from the banks. In a period of 
activity considerable specialization exists with different brokers specializing in issues 
of different types. The reputation of the financial house, of course, should have a 
great deal to do with the confidence of the public in the issue—thus the familiar 
Canadian advertisement which begins by describing the rise in price experienced by 
other shares recommended by the broker in question. While small issues may be 
undertaken by one firm, a syndicate is usually formed to purchase and market large 
flotations. In this way the risks may be spread and the number of distributing outlets 
increased. Large invéstors will often be given special prices on an issue and the shares 
which they do not purchase will be disposed of to the public at somewhat higher prices. 
The successful marketing of an issue may depend upon the ability of the public to 
obtain margin loans and loans from the banks since potential buyers may not have 
sufficiently large ready balances. Important in disposing of an issue will be the 
state of the market. The financial houses will wish to avoid losses through having to 
sell part of their shares after a decline in price. Also they will wish to prevent the 
shares from being quoted at a lower price even after they have disposed of them 
since this would damage their reputation. Thus a syndicate will seek to maintain a 
uniform price to the public for a certain period and its members may buy up any 
shares which are offered at less than the issue price. Even after the time of the issue 
they may maintain the price through such purchases. This is done in spite of the 
fact that they do not want to have a large number of shares of one issue left on their 
hands. ‘These purchases are of course undertaken in the hope of creating a feeling 
of optimism about the future of the stock. The syndicate hopes that by maintaining 
and even raising the market price it can persuade the public of its probable upward 
trend and thus persuade them to take up and hold the whole of the issue. 


The Ontario Securities Commission 


Ontario provides protection against security frauds under the Securities Act, 1945, 
which is administered by a Commission composed of a full-time chairman and two 
other members. The Province has had a Securities Commission since 1928 when the 
Securities Fraud Prevention Act was passed. 


The Commission never attempts to give an opinion on the soundness of an invest- 
ment; in fact, the regulations expressly prohibit the making of any representation 
that the Commission has in any way passed upon the merits of a security offered for 
sale. The purchaser must take the responsibility of his choice in buying any particular 
security. 


All relevant details of the financial structure of a company, its operations and 
management must first be filed with the Commission, and the consent of the Com- 
mission obtained, before any broker or salesman can trade in its securities. This 
regulation applies only to the primary distribution of the securities to the public, 
not to the trading which may take place in them after the company’s treasury or the 
underwriter has received the sale price. 


The Act requires the registration with the Commission and bonding of all brokers 
dealing in securities, security salesmen and investment counsellors. It provides for 
a panel of auditors to audit the member brokers of the Stock Exchange. The Com- 
mission has a staff of auditors who conduct surprise audits of the non-member brokers. 
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Under the Act it is forbidden to call at or telephone to private residences (except 
to close personal friends or regular customers) in endeavouring to sell or trade in 
securities. A broker or salesman is prohibited when selling a security from making 
any representation that (a) he or the company will resell or repurchase the security, 
(b) the security will be listed on a stock exchange, (c) he or the company will refund 
all or any of the purchase price, (d) the future value of the security will be any definite 
price. 


The Act confers wide powers on the Commission to investigate and inquire into 
the affairs of any person or company and into their books, documents, records and 
assets, in order to ascertain whether any criminal or fraudulent act has been com- 
mitted. Power is vested in the Commission to summon and enforce the attendance 
of witnesses, to compel evidence to be given on oath and the production of documents 
and records, and also to direct the holding of any funds or securities until the Com- 
mission revokes such direction. The powers of investigation are frequently used by 
the Commission to determine whether companies whose shares have been sold to the 
public have used the moneys so obtained for the benefit of the company or for personal 
benefit. 

The Commission controls the advertising of the sale of securities (again in their 
primary distribution only) to the extent of seeing that no misrepresentation is made 
as to the value of the assets behind the securities or as to facts upon which the future 
successful operation of the company may be prophesied. There must be no omission 
of material facts. 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET 


A complete consideration of the Canadian capital market requires a discussion 
of the foreign exchange market, that is, the market in which the currencies of other 
countries are bought and sold for Canadian dollars. 


As one of the great trading nations of the world, and as a country emerging from 
a debtor status to a creditor status, Canada’s relations with the outside world are 
close and frequent. This is especially true of her relations with the United States 
and the United Kingdom. Transactions take place daily with foreign countries, 
giving rise to a demand for foreign currencies or creating a supply of them. The 
buying and selling of foreign funds arises from such transactions as: 

Merchandise imports (including gold), 

Travellers leaving Canada, 

Insurance premiums and other service charges paid to foreign countries, 

Interest and dividend payments made abroad, 

Purchase and sale of outstanding securities, 

Redemption of Canadian securities held abroad, 

Tourists entering Canada, 

Merchandise exports (including gold), 

Loans and advances made by parent companies to Canadian subsidiaries, 

Sale of new Canadian issues abroad. 


The Pre-War Market in Foreign Exchange 


Before the outbreak of war and the advent of exchange control in September, 
1939, Canada had a well developed and highly competitive foreign exchange market. 
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Most of the buying and selling of other currencies was done through the chartered 
banks. Some commercial and financial firms and the Bank of Canada dealt directly 
with New York or other foreign markets, but, generally, anyone wishing to buy or 
sell exchange would do it through his branch bank. To a considerable extent each 
bank was able to offset its exchange transactions within itself, selling to buyers what 
it acquired from sellers. To supply exchange in excess of the amounts purchased 
from customers or to dispose of what they could not sell to customers the banks dealt 
among themselves (always through brokers) and in the New York and London mar- 
kets. In conducting this business the foreign exchange trader at the head office of 
each bank in Toronto or Montreal was in constant contact with other buyers and 
sellers by telephone and telegraph. In most cases, direct telephone lines connected 
him with the brokers in the city, with the bank’s most important customers and 
with the two telegraph companies. The telegraph lines enabled extremely rapid 
communications by cable with traders in centres abroad (chiefly London). Most 
Toronto banks also had private Morse wires to their New York and Montreal offices 
and those without them were in constant telephone communication with New York 
and, to a lesser extent, with Boston or Chicago. In this way business was carried 
on and rates established. In spite of the physical separation of those dealing in the 
market, the highly developed system of communication meant keen competition and 
the establishment of very sensitive rates. 


Since any currency could, normally, be bought or sold in New York or London, 
the banks’ foreign dealings were largely confined to these two centres. American 
dollars or sterling could there be converted into or obtained for the currency in ques- 
tion, and most of these dealings were transacted with New York where the market 
was open for the same hours as in Toronto and Montreal. The exchange rate between 
sterling and Canadian dollars was usually based on the Canada-New York rates and 
the New York-London rates—which left little opportunity for arbitrage. The London 
market for Canadian funds was narrow, especially in the early part of the day before 
the Canada-New York rates were established. Thus Canada’s excesses of sterling 
were to a considerable extent disposed of in New York where necessary American 
dollars were obtained. There, too, other currencies could be bought or sold, although © 
in the years before the war this business was moving to London. 


However, the hub of the market appears to be the dealings in Canada between 
the banks themselves. It is here that independent competitive exchange rates are 
reached between the Canadian and American dollars. The American dealers in 
Canadian dollars for the most part follow closely the rates which are being quoted 
by the Canadian banks. And, as has just been stated, all other Canadian exchange 
rates were based upon this Canada-New York rate. 


In this inter-bank market the foreign exchange broker played an important 
role. The banks never dealt directly with each other in their exchange transactions 
but always through these intermediaries, two or three of whom were located in Toronto 
and three or four in Montreal. Their business was wholly restricted to acting as agents 
and they never bought on their own account or ‘“‘took a position’”’ as did their New 
York counterparts. Also, they dealt only with the exchange traders of the chartered 
banks and to a limited extent with the Bank of Canada. As has been stated above, 
each broker had a direct telephone line to most of the banks. Over these he received 
bids and offers so that he had up-to-the-minute quotations available at all times. As 
well as making sales he reported all deals and every bid and offer to each bank. Thus 
all traders were kept constantly informed about the state of the market. Except that 
actual buyers and sellers were informed of the other party to their contracts, no names 
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were disclosed so that “‘anonymity in the market’? was preserved. For his services 
the broker received a commission, usually 1/64 of one per cent. on United States 
dollars and 1/8 of a cent on sterling, paid by either the buyer or the seller. 


In this market, rates were established on exchange for immediate delivery (spot 
transactions) and also on exchange for delivery at some future date (forward exchange 
or “‘futures’’ transactions). The usefulness of the latter becomes apparent if we 
consider the case of the Canadian exporter who has sold goods and expects to be paid 
for them at a later date in some other currency, say sterling. Should sterling depreciate 
in the meantime, his receipts from the sale will be reduced in terms of Canadian dollars. 
Therefore he sells sterling for delivery at the time when he expects to receive payment 
and thus protects himself against the risk of exchange fluctuations. Similarly, if an 
importer expected to have to make a future payment in sterling he could buy forward 
sterling for delivery on the approximate date required in order to protect himself 
against its appreciation. The banks may be able, partially at least, to offset their 
purchases and sales of forward exchange against each other. To the extent that this 
is not possible, they may be offset by opposite transactions on the spot market so 
that the bank’s position remains even. 


Canadian Foreign Exchange Rates 


The prices of sterling and of United States dollars established in the Canadian 
foreign exchange market are given in Table 251 where yearly highs and lows of quota- 
tions for the period 1926 to 1946 are tabulated. It is not intended here to present a 
detailed analysis of the reasons for the movements of these rates but merely to describe 
briefly the changes which have taken place. 


Under the old (pre-1914) gold standard the Canadian Government agreed to buy 
and sell gold in unlimited quantities at the fixed price (in Canadian currency) of $20.67 
per ounce and to permit its free import and export. Since the United States set the 
same price on gold in her currency one Canadian dollar tended to sell for one American 
dollar. If the price were to depart from this parity by more than the cost of shipping 
gold (which determined ‘‘the gold points’’ on either side of parity) gold would be 
shipped to the country whose exchange had appreciated. Suppose that American 
dollars became more expensive. When the gold point was passed nobody would buy 
American dollars directly. Rather they would convert their Canadian dollars into 
gold, ship this to New York and obtain United States funds for it—this would be 
cheaper than the direct purchase. The possibility of gold movements meant that 
exchange variation was halted as soon as the gold points were passed. Thus the 
forces of demand and supply determined rates within the gold points but, as long as 
the gold standard was maintained, fluctuations were limited to this range. The 
United Kingdom also bought and sold gold at a fixed price and this established a parity 
of £=$4.866 and limited fluctuations to the range set by the gold points. 


During the First World War both the pound sterling and the Canadian dollar 
were removed from the gold standard and fell to a discount in New York—a tendency 
for their supply to run ahead of demand. However, this discount was ‘““pegged”’ at 
a moderate rate. After the war, when the exchanges were “unpegged”’ in 1920, 
sterling fell as low as $3.18 and Canadian funds declined to 82c. in New York. Follow- 
ing this, however, their prices rose and in April, 1925, the United Kingdom returned 
to the gold standard at the old parity. On July 1st, 1926, Canada did likewise. From 
this event until 1928 the Canadian exchange rates were within the gold points and 
the slight amount of fluctuations is shown in the Table. In 1929, however, the Cana- 
dian dollar fell to a discount in terms of both sterling and U.S. funds and gold flowed 
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out of the country. This dislocation continued until 1931, when Great Britain was 
forced off the gold standard and the de jure Canadian abandonment occurred. The 
suspension of gold payments by the United Kingdom on September 21st, 1931, 
resulted in the sharp depreciation of sterling in New York. Canadian funds also 
depreciated or, as it is shown in the Table, the price of American dollars in Canada 
rose to a premium, the maximum being $1.21 in December, 1931. However, the 
decline in the value of the Canadian dollar was less than that of the pound, or, as it 
is often put, Canadian funds occupied a position intermediate between sterling and 
United States dollars. Thus the value of sterling declined in Canada and reached a 
low of $3.71 in October, 1932. In 1933, when it became apparent that the United 
States intended to raise the price of gold, the price of American funds in Canada 
declined and even fell to a slight discount. The value of the pound rose even more, 
so that its price in Canada went up to $5.10 at the end of 1933 and reached a high 
of $5.15 in April, 1934. Following the American devaluation of January 31st, 1934, 
exchange rates remained fairly stable for several years. 


Political crises in Europe brought a decline in the price of sterling both in New 
York and Canada in the latter part of 1938. From $5.01 in June, 1938, the Canadian 
price fell steadily to $4.41 in September, 1939. Meanwhile, the relationship between 
the American and Canadian dollars was not subject to very violent fluctuation until 
war became imminent. The average price of New York funds in August, 1939, was 
$1.005; in September it was $1.095. Pressure to convert Canadian dollars into those 
of the United States—that is, an increase in the demand for American funds—brought 
about this decline. From October, 1939 to July, 1946 the exchange rates between the 
Canadian dollar and both sterling and the American dollar remained unchanged at 
$4.45 and $1.105 respectively. The cause ef this stability must now be considered 
briefly. 


Wartime Foreign Exchange Control 


On September 16th, 1939, the free exchange market disappeared and was replaced 
by a controlled wartime market. On that date the Foreign Exchange Control Board 
was set up, designed to conserve foreign exchange for purchases necessary to the 
war effort, to prevent exchange fluctuation which might make foreign purchasing more 
difficult and (more immediately) to check the flight of funds from Canada to New 
York. Such an outflow of capital would not only have meant a dissipation of Canada’s 
foreign resources but also would have exercised a disrupting influence on the security 
market in which large issues of Government bonds were to be floated. The Board 
was composed of the Governor of the Bank of Canada, as chairman, and high civil 
servants drawn from various Government departments. In its operations it has 
worked closely with the Bank of Canada. 


To a considerable extent the imposition of foreign exchange control in Canada 
was made necessary by the peculiar nature of her external relations. Normally her 
dealings with the United Kingdom have resulted in the acquisition of a considerable 
surplus of sterling. This, however, could be exchanged for American dollars to meet 
any deficiency which arose in dealings with the United States. But the war brought 
exchange control in Britain and sterling balances could no longer be converted into 
American dollars or other “‘hard’’ currencies. It was expected that the needs of war 
and the higher national income engendered by wartime spending would mean increased 
imports from the United States. Since these could not be purchased with the proceeds 
from expanded sales to the United Kingdom, a careful use of American funds became 
necessary. Imports necessary to the war effort were to get first call on available 
resources. Civilian use of funds was to be limited to what was left over. Originally 
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all that was required was the prevention of capital exports. Later more restrictions 
were introduced: tourist travel was prohibited, imports were limited to certain lines, 
duties were raised, etc. While it is not the purpose of this discussion to describe all 
of the regulations and policies of the Foreign Exchange Control Board. some of its 
general functions and policies must be outlined. 


To establish its control the Board required that all Canadians buying or selling 
foreign exchange buy from or sell to it. The chartered banks were appointed as its 
agents and the pre-war market disappeared. Anyone wishing to buy or sell exchange 
still approached his local branch bank which no longer acted as a principal in the 
transaction but as an agent of the Board. A request to purchase sterling was always 
acceptable but only those satisfying the Board’s requirements could obtain American 
dollars. As regards selling, all Canadians who acquired American funds were com- 
pelled by law to dispose of them to the Board through the banks. Since the Board is 
thus both a monopolist seller and a monopolist buyer of foreign exchange, it is able 
completely to determine the rates at which these transactions take place. 


In order that its operations might be facilitated and that the benefits of stable 
exchanges might be obtained, the rates set by the Board in September, 1939, were 
not varied until July, 1946. Sterling was purchased at $4.43 and sold at $4.47; Ameri- 
can dollars were bought at $1.10 and disposed of at $1.11. 


As a result of the operations of the Board and the Hyde Park Agreement in 1941, 
under which Canada and the United States co-ordinated their war production, Cana- 
dian reserves of gold and United States dollars had grown to an amount of $1,500,- 
000,000 at the end of 1945. Because of the improved exchange position it became 
possible, even in 1944, to relax some of the restrictions upon the expenditure of United 
States dollars, and finally on July 5th, 1946, the Board established the Canadian 
dollar at parity with the American dollar. At the same time the sterling rate was set 
at $4.02—$4.04 to the pound. 


From September 1939, to December 31st, 1946, the Board had a total revenue 
from its foreign exchange operations of almost $100,000,000. After commissions paid 
to the banks, as authorized dealers, of close to $26,000,000, and operating expenses, 
the Board had a net profit of $49,300,000. 


An “unofficial’’ market in Canadian funds exists in New York, but the bulk of 
the transactions there are between American citizens, with the seller possessing a 
Canadian bank balance and the buyer wishing to acquire it. Any Canadian citizen 
dealing in this market would be breaking the law. 


Although the official price of the Canadian dollar in New York was 90.09-90.91 
cents, the unofficial rate fell to a low point of 78 cents on May 21st, 1940. After that 
time it rose and remained fairly close to the official rate. The new parity established 
in July, 1946, has not eliminated the discount on Canadian funds in this unofficial 


market, which does only a small fraction of the business transacted by the Control 
Board. 


International Monetary Fund 


This Fund which was set up as a result of the Bretton Woods Agreement, 1944, 
and subscribed to by the members of the United Nations, has as its objects the con- 
trol of international exchange operations within certain prescribed limits and assist- 
ance to members who are in temporary exchange difficulties. It was realized that 
the post-war period would be fraught with many dangers as the nations attempted 
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to return to a peacetime basis. International trade would be aided if violent fluctua- 
tions on the foreign exchange markets could be prevented. 


Members of the Fund must not change the initially established par values of 
their currencies except after consultation with the Fund and in accordance with the 
Agreement. They must make proceeds of international transactions freely convertible 
into other currencies as rapidly as possible and they must refrain from discriminatory 
currency arrangements and multiple currency practices. 


The participating nations are to set up a permanent international money pool 
composed partly of gold, partly of the various national currencies of the member 
nations, who will be permitted to buy from this pool limited amounts of such foreign 
currencies as they may need to pay off legitimate trade balances. 


Canada will be required to contribute $300 million to the Fund. Members’ 
contributions must be composed of 25 p.c. in gold (or 10 p.c. in gold and the rest in 
American dollars) and the balance in their own currencies. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


The description of the capital market in the previous sections has been largely 
a description of institutions and devices whose main purpose is the financing of Cana- 
dian governments, manufacturing, mining and commerce. The question of the 
financing of agriculture, still regarded as one of the country’s most important indus- 
tries, must now be considered. To some extent the institutions already reviewed 
have engaged in lending to agriculture. In addition many farmers are financed 
through the credit granted by those who sell them goods. Finally, there are govern- 
ment institutions which have been established in an attempt to meet the needs of 
agriculture more exactly. This chapter considers the extent to which ‘“‘traditional’’, 
non-governmental bodies have engaged in the granting of agricultural credit, and 
the work of the Ontario and Dominion Government institutions in the field. 


The peculiarities of agricultural finance must be emphasized. Farming is charac- 
terized by small units and individual ownership. This rules out financing via the 
bond market or the stock market to which borrowers in other sectors of the economy 
may have recourse. Agriculture must turn to other credit sources. In the second 
place, the nature of agricultural activity—that is, the heavy fixed charges, the seasonal 
nature of production and the wide fluctuations in income resulting from the vagaries 
of the weather and from inability to react to changes in demand, gives rise to peculiar 
credit problems and means that lenders are frequently unwilling to grant credit in the 
required amounts. 


The financial needs of agriculture are usually divided into two types: long term 
and short term or intermediate requirements. Since very few farmers are able to 
pay for a farm outright at the time of purchase, long term credit in the form of a mort- 
gage is required to cover the balance. This mortgage may be taken by the previous 
owner of the property or by an outside person or institution. In addition to this, 
loans may be required for the construction of farm buildings, the purchase of machin- 
ery, the erection of fences, the drainage of property and so forth. By far the larger 
part of the cost of farming is represented by the fixed investment. 


Short term and intermediate credit is needed to provide working capital. Feed, 
seed, fertilizer, gasoline, spray materials and labour all must be obtained and em- 
ployed before the farmer can obtain his product, let alone market it. If he has not 
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sufficient resources in cash to meet these expenses, he must borrow from others. These 
“others’’ may be neighbouring farmers, merchants who are willing to wait for pay- 
ment until after the crops and stock are marketed or the chartered banks and other 
such institutional lenders. One difficulty which arises is that the farmer generally 
requires credit for a longer period than the average for the banks’ commercial loans, 
making them less willing to supply all of his needs. Finally, the uncertainties of agri- 
cultural production mean that all lenders (on both long and short term) are often 
unwilling to lend on the required scale. 


Non-Governmental Agricultural Lending 


It has already been pointed out that long term mortgage loans are frequently 
obtained from individuals. The seller of the property, or a well-to-do farmer, or some 
other individual in the community may finance the purchase of a farm. Data on 
such lending are, of course, not available but it is probable that its importance has 
declined. The Victory Loan campaigns of the first war period did a great deal to 
familiarize individual lenders with types of investment securities which are much 
easier to liquidate and administer than farm mortgages. This fact, together with the 
steadily increasing adversity of the agricultural industry, has reduced the possibility 
of securing farm investment loans from individual sources. 


The corporate lending agencies which supply mortgage money to the farmer are 
the loan and mortgage companies, the trust companies and the insurance companies 
whose activities have been described in other sections. Loans from these sources 
have declined over the past eighteen years. While agriculture was prosperous and 
expanding these institutions increased their farm mortgage business. During the 
period of growth in Western Canada they transferred much of their business to that 
area from the better established East, but the expansion of urban development, and 
later the difficulties into which agriculture was plunged, led to a marked withdrawal 
from this field although many older loans are still outstanding, chiefly in Western 
Canada. 


Data available bear out these general remarks. There is a tendency apparent 
for corporate lenders to reduce their mortgage lending of all types and the decrease 
is most apparent in the case of farm mortgages. These decreases are smaller in the 
case of Ontario than for Canada as a whole. But it must be kept in mind that, as 
always, figures for the rest of Canada are significant to Ontario since the general 
prosperity of the country is so bound together. In the case of life insurance the inabil- 
ity or unwillingness of the companies to lend on rural mortgages in the West means 
that the interest earned on investments is reduced. Thus Ontario policy-holders 
must pay larger premiums. 


Figures of mortgages made by loan and trust companies in Ontario for the years 
1942-45 inclusive are as follows (000’s omitted): 


1942 1943 1944 1945 
Paci Nlorieaces (0 ee eee Ba pig pOL oe eli 00d | bo Ase Oe eae 
Other than Farm Mortgages. . 101,263 96,352 93,362 91,246 


$109,224 $103,911 $100,802 $ 98,733 


Wartime prosperity has enabled real estate owners, including farmers, to reduce 
their mortgage indebtedness during this period. 
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Life insurance companies have reduced their investments in mortgages very 
considerably since 1932 as may be seen in Table 211. From a total investment in 
1932 of $429,219,000 the amount declined to $256,709,000 in 1945, or a decrease of 
40.2 p.c. In Ontario the decline was only 7.7 p.c. In the Dominion, farm mortgages 
held by life insurance companies declined from $74,844,000 in 1932 to $14,128,000 
in 1945, or a decrease of 81.1 p.c. In Ontario the decline in the same period was 
from $896,000 to $511,000, a decrease of 43.0 p.c. Farm mortgages held by life 
insurance companies constituted 5.5 p.c. of total mortgages in the Dominion; in 
Ontario they constituted only .04 p.c. of total mortgages in the Province. 


To some extent these decreases, in the face of expanding farm incomes, may be 
due to the unwillingness of the farmer to acquire heavy fixed charges during his period 
of prosperity. He may remember, all too well, what has happened to farmers with 
heavy debt charges when good times have been followed by a collapse of prices and 
poor crops. Also, of great importance, has been the unwillingness of lenders to expand 
their mortgage lending and their desire to reduce it. They too suffered losses when 
prices fell or crops failed and the farmer was unable to meet payments. In addition, 
there are other factors which lead to complaints and dissatisfaction on the part of 
both the farmers and the lending institutions, so that the volume of mortgage lending 
tends to be curtailed. Such complaints are significant in any attempt to appraise the 
extent to which the credit needs of agriculture are being met by the institutions in 
the Canadian capital market. 


The farmer has not liked the stipulation of the iending companies that long term 
loans be made for five years only. Since such loans are required for considerably 
longer periods, there is the recurrent expense and uncertainty of renewal. The com- 
panies are, of course, seeking to protect themselves against changes in property values, 
but the farmer objects to having to bear all the risks. The farmer would prefer to be 
allowed to make annual principal repayments, thus reducing his interest charges and 
avoiding the necessity of meeting the whole of the principal at the maturity of the loan. 
Another objection has been that the companies will not grant large enough loans, 
usually limiting them to 50 per cent. of their appraisal of the value of the property. 
Finally, the farmer has objected to the height of the interest rates charged. 


There has been a reluctance on the part of the companies to expand their rural 
mortgages. In the first place, the cost of administering such loans has been high. 
This follows from the fact that rural debtors are spread over such a wide area com- 
pared to those in urban districts. Secondly, there is the instability of the farmers’ 
income which has brought losses to the companies and put them in very unpleasant 
positions. They have liabilities which they must meet and, of course, feel that they 
must be sure of the repayment of their investments. This factor also explains the 
high rates of interest which they have found it necessary to charge in some districts. 


To meet his operating expenses (short term and intermediate credit) the farmer 
may be able to employ his own resources. Or he may be able to borrow money from 
another farmer or some other individual. Probably the most important supplier of 
this type of credit to farmers who are unable to operate on a cash basis 1s the merchant 
from whom the farmer buys. Goods, all the way from machinery to dental services, 
may be purchased on credit. Even the municipality may have to allow delay in the 
paying of taxes. Usually no interest charge is added for this service and the customer 
given credit is not charged a higher price. This means that the cost of giving such 
credit—and it is a very expensive method of finance since merchants are seldom ex- 
perts in extending credit—must be borne by all buyers in the form of higher prices. 
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It would thus seem to be desirable that farmers be financed through the banks or 
other institutional lenders. 


The chartered banks have long maintained branches in rural districts and, al- 
though some of these have recently been closed, a considerable volume of loans is 
still being extended to farmers. Table 190 shows the volume of agricultural loans 
outstanding in Canada as at October 31st of each year from 1937 to 1945. Loans to 
farmers, cattle raisers and fruit raisers declined fairly steadily from $57.5 million in 
1937 to $46.5 million in 1942. Expanding farm production increased these loans to 
$71.3 million in 1945. Also shown in this Table are ‘loans to grain dealers, grain 
exporters and seed merchants.’’ The loans to the seed merchants may be used to 
enable farmers to purchase seed on credit and the loans to grain dealers and exporters 
may enable them to pay the farmer for his produce. They have fluctuated more 
violently, reaching a low of $30.8 million in 1937 and a high of $293.6 million in 1942. 
It should, however, be noticed that these October 31st figures probably show such 
loans at near their maximum for the year since that date is within the grain moving 
period. 


As in the case of long term lending, both the farmers and the banks seem to have 
reasons for dissatisfaction. A difficulty, already mentioned, arises over the period 
of the loan—the banks prefer to lend on shorter term than the farmer wants. The 
banks also object to the irregularity of the period which depends on the type of farm- 
ing, the weather, marketing conditions, etc. Also, like rural mortgages, farm loans 
are costly to administer. Then, too, there is the inability or the unwillingness of the 
farmer to supply the bank with complete information as to the profitableness of his 
operations. This makes for fewer loans and higher rates of interest. On the other 
hand, the farmer feels that he is forced to bear all the risk of fluctuating incomes, 
and worse, that the banks encourage him to go into debt during the boom and refuse 
to come to his rescue in the depression. Finally, of course, the height of interest 
rates is a cause of dissatisfaction to borrowers. 


The only non-governmental lending agencies which have been specifically designed 
with any view to the needs of agricultural lending are the Credit Unions.! However, 
they have not as yet been able to solve all of the Canadian farmer’s credit problems. 
In the first place while they do lend for longer periods than the chartered banks, they 
do not seek to meet the really long term needs. Second, while they are of considerable 
importance in Quebec and in some areas of the Maritime Provinces, their development 
elsewhere has not yet reached large proportions. Finally, by no means all of them 
serve rural borrowers. In Quebec 61 p.c. of their assets were in rural institutions, 
but in Ontario only 61 of the 266 Credit Unions (with 6 p.c. of their assets) served 
rural members. 


Provincial Farm Loan Schemes 


In the period of the first World War institutions were set up by most of Canada’s 
provinces (all but Prince Edward Island and Quebec) to lend to agriculture. All of 
these were empowered to make long term loans and most of them could also supply 
short term and intermediate credit. However, it is noteworthy that not one of the 
several provincial agricultural lending agencies established at that time is advancing 
loans today. In fact most of them discontinued lending a good many years ago. The 
reason sometimes given for the disappearance of these provincial schemes is the estab- 
lishment of the Canadian Farm Loan Board in 1929 and the work of this Board will 
be examined later. 


1See section on “Savings Banks’’. 
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The first Ontario legislation which provided for lending to farmers for operating 
and fixed capital purposes was the Farm Loans Act of 1917 (Statutes of Ontario, 1917, 
Chapter 25) which authorized the Provincial Treasurer to lend money to townships 
which in turn might relend it to farmers. However, this Act achieved little and, in 
1921 it was superseded by more extensive legislation with the passage of ‘‘An Act 
to Finance Agricultural Development,” ‘‘An Act for the Promotion of Agricultural 
Development” and “‘An Act respecting Short Term Loans for Agriculture.’’ (Statutes 
of Ontario, 1921, Chapters 31, 32 and 33).! 


Under the Agricultural Development Act, an Agricultural Development Board 
(later replaced by the Commissioner of Agricultural Loans) was established. Using 
funds obtained from the sale of debentures to the Provincial Treasurer, the Board 
was authorized to make long term mortgage loans to farmers. Throughout the period 
the debentures sold to the Treasurer carried rates one per cent below those ruling 
on mortgages. See Table 252. The Act provided that such mortgage loans could 
be made for the acquisition of capital assets or the consolidation or refunding of exist- 
ing indebtedness. 


No loan was to exceed $7,500 and it had to be secured by a first mortgage upon 
lands suitable for agricultural purposes; loans were limited to 50 per cent of the value 
of the land and buildings as determined by a competent valuator. Repayments were 
to be in equal annual instalments of principal and interest (although larger amounts 
than provided for could be repaid) and no loan was to be made for more than 30 years. 


The Farm Loans Act authorized the Agricultural Development Board (or the 
Commissioner) to make short term loans up to $2,000 through Farm Loan Associations 
formed under the Act. The purpose of such loans was the purchase of necessary farm 
supplies, equipment or stock. The loans were repayable on the 31st of December 
after they were made, although the directors of the farm loan association could author- 
ze a renewal. 


When these Acts were first passed the thought was to finance the loans made 
under them out of funds deposited in the Ontario Savings Office which was established 
under the Agricultural Development Finance Act. But, as was pointed out, the opera- 
tions of the Savings Office have been completely divorced from agricultural lending. 
The Savings Office deposits its excess funds with the Provincial Treasurer and there 
has been no close correspondence with these deposits and the loans made by the 
Agricultural Development Board (or the Commissioner). 


The Board ceased lending operations in 1934. Its total loans reached a figure of 
$62,881,000, of which $42,008,000 had been repaid by 1946, leaving a balance outstand- 
ing of $22,311,000 (including accrued interest). During the depression years many 
of the mortgages fell into arrears, the peak being reached in 1936 with 11,735 in this 
category. By March 31st, 1946, there were only 3,367 in arrears (out of a total of 
11,121), involving $798,000 in principal and $387,000 in interest. See Table 252. 


There have been heavy losses sustained in these lending operations. Property 
has had to be sold for less than the amount of the mortgage, interest arrears and 
sundry charges; debts have been scaled down under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 


1For the present form of these Acts see R.S.O., 1937, chapters 77, 78, 79, where they bear the 
titles ‘The Agricultural Development Finance Act’’, ‘‘The Agricultural Development Act’’ and ‘‘The 
Farm Loans Act”’. 
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ment Act, 1934 and the Farm Loans Adjustment Act, 1944. The total of such losses 
to March 31st, 1946 was $7,076,378 made up as follows: 


Oni Accountiolsbring pal (neh ee ae ey ee te $2,536,986 
On Account ot litetect( Sit. oat eee a ee eee 3,538,334 
On Account of SUNOtHeS. v0. Ao eee 1,001,058 


A very large portion of these losses must be attributed to the effects of the de- 
pression, which fell with unusual severity upon the agricultural industry. It was 
because of the unfortunate lending experience of the Board and because the Dominion 
government had set up the Canadian Farm Loan Board that further lending operations 
were discontinued in 1934. 


In addition to the loans just described, Ontario has long given assistance for 
drainage improvements. In 1868 the Province was authorized to advance money 
for drainage purposes. In 1872 the first Municipal Drainage Act enabled the invest- 
ment of up to $200,000 in the purchase of municipal debentures at 5 per cent. For 
the present Municipal Drainage Aid Act see R.S.O. 1937, Chapter 71. Under these 
and similar Acts, work was done chiefly for the good of the municipality as a whole. 
Under The Tile Drainage Act which followed in 1878, provision was made for individ- 
uals to borrow for drainage purposes. The modern counterpart is R.S.O. 1937, 
Chapter 72. However such loans were made indirectly with the farmer borrowing 
from the municipality and the municipality selling 5 per cent debentures to the 
Provincial Government. Here too, the total amount was limited to $200,000. Both 
Acts have continued in force to the present time. Interest rates on debentures were 
reduced to 4 per cent in 1887 and then raised to 5 per cent in 1915. On April Ist, 
1937 they again fell to 4 per cent and on April ist, 1943 were further reduced to 3%, 
with these reductions applying to existing loans as well as to new ones. As consolidated 
in 1937, the Acts limit the total purchase of municipal debentures under The Municipal 
Drainage Act to $500,000 and the amount from one municipality to $40,000, and total 
Tile Drainage debentures to $3,000,000 with not more than $300,000 or $200,000 
(depending on assessments) from one municipality. The municipality’s loans to any 
one person are in turn limited to $2,000 for each one hundred acres or fraction thereof 
and to 75 per cent of the total cost of the work. Tile Drainage debentures are payable 
within ten or twenty years. 


Tables 253 and 254 present data on these loans for the whole of their history. 
That history has been remarkably successful from a financial point of view since no 
municipality has failed to make repayments under the Tile Drainage Act and there 
has been only one default on Municipal Drainage debentures. 


Under the Municipal drainage scheme $2,037,000 had been loaned to October 
31st, 1933 and all of this had been repaid by December 31st, 1945. A small amount 
of $2,200 was loaned during the fiscal year 1946. 


The purchase of Tile Drainage debentures began on a much smaller scale and was 
considerably below that of Municipal Drainage debentures in almost every year until 
1915. However, since that time the relationship has been reversed and on March 
31st, 1946, the cumulative total purchases were $4,953,000. During the first World 
War the prosperity of the farmers together with the promotional activities of the 
Ontario Agricultural College brought a rapid growth in this work. Fluctuations, no 
doubt due to economic conditions and to weather conditions, take place in the annual 
amount of drainage done. Several years of dry weather have always had a tendency 
to decrease the interest in drainage work with the falling off of the purchase of deben- 
tures. A year or two of wet weather has, of course, the opposite effect. The peak of 
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$374,000 loaned in one year came in the prosperous year 1928. The depression 
brought a decline and the late war prevented a revival. Lack of tile, machinery and 
labour, together with a Department of Agriculture request that the sale of these 
debentures be curtailed during the war, reduced this drainage work. There is evidence 
of a considerable revival in drainage now that more normal conditions are returning. 
In fiscal 1946, $125,300 was loaned as compared with only $45,500 in 1943. 


Tile Drainage debentures outstanding increased until the end of the fiscal year 
1931 when they totalled $2,200,000. Since that time repayments have exceeded new 
purchases so that this total has been reduced steadily. On March 31st, 1946, it stood 
at $967,400. 


The Canadian Farm Loan Board 


The Canadian Farm Loan Board was set up in January, 1929 under the Canadian 
Farm Loan Act (Statutes of Canada, 17 George V, c. 43, 1927) with the appointment 
of a commissioner and two members. The purpose of the Board is to administer a 
system of long term mortgage credit for farmers on the security of farm lands. In 
1934 the Act was amended to permit the Board to extend intermediate and short term 
credit to its long term mortgage borrowers by way of supplementary advances secured 
by second and chattel mortgages. 


Initial capital was secured by a $5,000,000 advance from the Dominion govern- 
ment. In addition the Act provides that the government shall subscribe to capital 
stock of the Board to a total amount of five per cent of the principal outstanding on 
current loans. Until 1934 the participating provinces and the borrowers were also 
required to subscribe a similar five per cent to the capital stock, but in that year the 
requirement was dropped. At March 31st, 1946, the capital stock outstanding was 
$2,244,227. 


The major source of funds for loaning purposes is from the sale of interest-bearing 
bonds issued by the Board on the security of its mortgages. The amount of out- 
standing bonds so issued cannot at any time exceed twenty times the paid-up capital 
stock subscribed for by the Dominion government. The Minister of Finance is 
authorized to purchase such bonds but may not hold bonds in excess of $50,000,000 
at any one time. At March 31st, 1946, there were outstanding $12,200,000 of 31% p.c. 
bonds and $2,100,000 of 3 p.c. bonds. 


First mortgage loans are granted up to a maximum amount of 50 p.c. of the 
appraised value of the land and buildings or $5,000 in any case, and are repayable on 
an amortization plan over a period not exceeding 25 years. In addition, advances 
may be made to applicants who have obtained or are obtaining first mortgage loans. 
Such advances must be repaid within six years and are secured by a second mortgage 
on the land already covered by the first mortgage and by a mortgage on the applicant's 
livestock and farming equipment. It is the policy of the Board to encourage borrowers 
to prepay their loans whenever possible. 


Loans may be granted to refinance existing farm indebtedness, to purchase live- 
stock and equipment, to make improvements, including the erection of buildings 
and to pay operating expenses. First mortgage loans may also be made for the 
purchase of farm land but second mortgage loans cannot be so used. 


Current interest rates are 4.5 p.c. on first mortgage loans and 5 p.c. on second 
mortgage loans. Loans made prior to April 2nd, 1945, carry rates of 5 p.c. on first 
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mortgage loans and 6 p.c. on second mortgage loans. The rates are scaled to the 
interest paid on the bonds sold to the government. 


From the beginning of operations in 1929 to March 31st, 1946, the Board made 
26,589 first mortgage loans and 8,608 second mortgage loans and for this purpose 
disbursed $49,526,161 by way of first mortgage and $4,743,744 by way of second mort- 
gage loans, or a total of $54,269,905. See Table 255. 


At March 31st, 1946 the Board owned 15,721 first mortgages worth $22,060,660 
and 1,187 second mortgages worth $453,202. It also held real estate for resale valued 
at $76,669 and agreements for sale worth $539,483 (including interest and other 
charges). 


During the fiscal year 1946 applications from 1,846 prospective borrowers re- 
quested $4,758,916 in loans. These resulted in the approval of 918 first mortgage 
loans and 258 second mortgage loans for amounts of $2,161,050 and $163,050 respec- 
tively. 


The lending policies of the Board have tended to be conservative. In the first 
year of operation, 1929-30, 6,827 applications were received for loans totalling $18,016,- 
083, but only 1,787 loans, involving $3,981,150, were approved. From that year until 
the passage of the 1934 amendment lending declined and at March 31st, 1934, the 
total amount disbursed was under $10,000,000. Six provinces (British Columbia, 
Alberta, Manitoba, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia) participated in the 
scheme from the beginning, but the remaining three (Saskatchewan, Ontario and 
Prince Edward Island) did not come in until 1934. As a result of the more liberal 
lending policy under the 1934 amendment and the inclusion of the remaining provinces, 
lending greatly increased. 


In the fiscal year 1936 applications were received from 21,698 borrowers for 
$50,152,821 but the Board approved only 8,345 loans on first and second mortgages 
amounting to $10,958,405. In the fiscal year 1937, 7,934 loans involving $10,509,000 
were approved. Undoubtedly it required some time for the Board to deal with the 
tremendous increase in the number of applications. By 1939 applications for loans had 
fallen to 4,723 involving $9,688,427. Of these, 2,827 were approved for a total amount 
of $4,346,050. 


During the war years applications and loans approved dropped off rapidly, 
reaching a low point in the years 1942 and 1943. As farmers were in a better financial 
position, they did not require to borrow as much. Instead, they were retiring obliga- 
tions faster than they were incurring them. In fiscal 1946 cash repayments of loan 
principal amounted to $3,802,455 as against $2,121,207 paid out in loans. In fiscal 
1945 the corresponding figures were $6,165,664 and $1,661,409. 


Considering the important place occupied by Ontario agriculture in the Dominion 
total, it is noteworthy that only 12.4 p.c. of the loans in number and 12.9 p.c. in 
amount have been made in this Province. The low percentages are due in part to 
Ontario’s late entry into the scheme. At March 31st, 1946, of the principal outstanding 
16.8 p.c. was in Ontario and of the principal in arrears 23.4 p.c. was in this Province. 


A comparison with the Agricultural Development Board in Ontario (See Table 
252) indicates that the Ontario Board was a much more liberal lender. In the thirteen 
years from 1922 to 1934 the Ontario Board loaned $62,878,000 in Ontario, whereas 
the Canadian Farm Loan Board had loaned $54,270,000 in the whole of Canada 
in the seventeen years from 1930 to 1946. It would be unwise to draw too many 
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conclusions from the different policies followed by these Boards as the success of a 
scheme to assist agriculture cannot always be measured in terms of a favourable 
financial statement. 

Other Aids to Agricultural Finance 


With the 1944 revision of the Bank Act and the passage of the Farm Improvement 
Loans Act (8 George VI, Chapter 41) further assistance is available to agriculture. 
In the Section on “‘Chartered Banks” it was pointed out that this seeks to enable the 
banks to meet the intermediate and certain short term credit needs of agriculture, 
with the new Act guaranteeing the bank against losses on intermediate loans up 
to a certain proportion (10 per cent) of their aggregate. Such loans may be made 
for the purchase of agricultural implements, farm electrification, fencing, drainage, 
the construction or repair of farm buildings, or any other purpose set forth in the 
Farm Improvement Loans Act. Loans to be guaranteed are limited to $3,000 in 
amount, ten years in duration and 5 per cent in interest rate. Particularly significant 
is the fact that, despite the Bank Act, the bank when it makes a loan in accordance 
with the new Act of over $2,000 for a period of over five years may take a mortgage 
on the farm as security. It is, of course, far too soon to appraise the usefulness of 
this change. Its importance will have to be assessed later. At present the operations 
of the Farm Improvement Loans Act are limited to loans made within three years 
and to an aggregate of $250 million (Section 5). 


SMALL LOAN COMPANIES AND MONEY-LENDERS 


There are at present, in Canada, three small loan companies, incorporated by 
special Acts of the Dominion Parliament. Together with some fifty money-lenders 
holding Dominion licenses, they make small loans of up to $500 on the promissory notes 
of borrowers and additionally secured in most cases by endorsements or chattel 
mortgages. Since January 1st, 1940, the operations of these firms have been regulated 
by the Small Loans Act, 1939 (3 George VI, chapter 23), which limits them to a rate of 
interest (including all charges in connection with the loan) of two per cent per month 
on the unpaid balance. The Act also provides for their inspection by the Dominion 
Superintendent of Insurance and requires that they make annual statements respecting 
their business to that officer. Only those conforming to these and other provisions 
of the Act receive the licenses necessary to carry on their business, for the Act limits 
unlicensed lenders to a rate of twelve per cent per annum. The Dominion Parliament’s 
authority to legislate with respect to such lending is derived from Section 91 of the 
British North America Act, 1867, which gives it power to deal with “the Regulation 
of Trade and Commerce” and, more important, with ‘‘Interest’’.! 


The rate of interest charged is of crucial importance to the problem of legislative 
authority and also to any discussion of small loans. Thus the matter of what rate 
ought to be allowed was dealt with at some length in the report which preceded the 
passage of the Small Loans Act of 1939. While the Committee making that report 
recommended the rate of two per cent per month which was embodied in the Act, 
it stated that this ‘‘must be regarded as an experimental rate . . . if error is made 
by naming a rate, too low, or too high, it is subject to correction.’’ That the rate might 
be too high calls for little comment; the purpose of such legislation has always been 
largely to protect the borrower from usurious charges. It was this very problem which 
had led Alphonse Desjardins to establish the first of les Caisses Populaires in 1900. 


1For a discussion of the jurisdictional problem see Report of the Dominion Superintendent of 
Insurance, 1937, Small Loan Companies, pp. 52-73. The question of jurisdiction is discussed on pp. 56-59. 
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On the other hand, the notion that the legal rate could possibly be too low requires 
further consideration. 


On this question the Committee pointed out that the interest rates on different 
types of loans necessarily differ with the sort of investment involved. Lending money 
for considerable periods to the government through the purchase of bonds involves 
little risk, no investigationand no supervision; consequently the lender is prepared 
to accept a low rate of interest of, say, three per cent per annum. If the funds were 
invested in farm mortgages, the risk would be increased and expenditures for prelimin- 
ary investigation and for supervision would be necessary, so that a higher rate of 
perhaps six per cent per annum would be required. In the case of personal loans to 
individuals, the risk is very greatly increased. The chance that repayment will not 
be made arises and the lender realizes the danger that he may lose the principal of 
the loan or that, at best, he may be forced into the unpleasantness and expense of 
seizing hypothecated assets and selling them in order to recover all or part of his 
capital. Then, too, the expenses incidental to the making and collecting of the loan 
increase. A careful and perhaps expensive investigation may be necessary before 
credit can be granted. Once the loan has been made, an office staff becomes necessary 
to receive the frequent repayments, collectors will have to be employed to visit the 
borrowers and legal proceedings may from time to time become necessary. Such 
expenses are increased by the small size and short duration of the loans. The number 
of loans made and the expenses of investigation and supervision are high as com- 
pared to other forms of lending where a certain sum of money is to be invested over 
a period of years; the investigation and supervision has to be duplicated many times 
where once would be sufficient in the case of a mortgage. A final factor is ‘‘the risk 
of premature repayment.’’ A borrower is given the option of repaying the loan before 
it is due and in this case the lender may only get one or two months’ interest—insuff- 
cient compensation for the costs of investigation. All this would suggest that a 
much higher rate—perhaps even two per cent per month—is not unreasonable. 


Unless the rate allowed is sufficient to cover the direct costs of such loans 
and to give the lender a reasonable return on his investment, taking the unsuccessful 
loans along with the successful, it is to be expected that no firms will be prepared 
to lend at such a rate. Then the unfortunate borrower may be driven to those who 
are prepared to ‘‘bootleg’’ loans at exorbitant rates—exorbitant because the lender 
is already outside the law and because an extra risk of prosecution for such activity 
is now involved. 


While the maximum rate on such loans in Canada is above the maximum which 
may be charged for personal loans by the Ontario credit unions or by the chartered 
banks, it should be observed that loans by such institutions probably involve a 
smaller risk of loss and lower direct expenses. Further, the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce reported to the House of Commons Committee that at a rate of about one 
per cent per month ‘‘the Small Loan Department of the Bank has so far been un- 
profitable even without making any interest charge for the loaning funds supplied by 
the Bank’’.! When the Canadian rate of two per cent per month is com- 
pared with that allowed by the various states of the United States it is found 
to be low. There, however, a graduated rate depending on the size of the loan is 
often found. In this regard, lenders have maintained that their smaller loans are 
unprofitable at a flat legal rate since the costs of investigation and supervision are 
little affected by the amount loaned. Perhaps, therefore, it may be concluded that 

1Op. cit., p. 54. The Canadian Bank of Commerce established its personal loan department in 


aa and to the time of reporting to the Committee had made 60,423 loans for a total amount of 
8,800,000. 
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two per cent per month emerges as ‘‘reasonable’’. If it were much lower the law- 
abiding lender might be driven out of business and the borrower thrown to the mercy 
of the ‘‘bootleg’’ market. 


The Small Loan Companies 


The three small loan companies at present operating in Canada are: Household 
Finance Corporation of Canada, Industrial Loan and Finance Corporation and the 
Personal Finance Company of Canada (formerly The Discount and Loan Corporation 
of Canada). Of these three, Household Finance is the oldest and by far the largest. 
Incorporated in 1928 (as the Central Finance Corporation), it had total assets of 
$13,564,830 at the end of 1945. The head office of this company is located in Toronto 
and it operates as a subsidiary of Household Finance Corporation of Chicago which 
owns 97.5 p.c. of the capital stock. Industrial Loan and Finance Corporation, incor- 
porated in 1930, commenced operations in 1931 and by the end of 1945 had total 
assets of $1,424,253. Its head office is in Montreal and it is the only Canadian 
owned company; a Montreal holding company, People’s Thrift and Investment 
Company, owns 98.5 p.c. of the stock. The smallest of the three, Personal Finance 
Company of Canada, was incorporated in 1933 and by the end of 1945 had total 
assets amounting to $1,011,747. It, too, maintains its head office in Montreal and 
is a subsidiary of Beneficial Industrial Loan Corporation of Wilmington, Delaware, 
which owns 95 p.c. of its capital stock. 


The operations of these companies may be seen from Table 256, which combines 
their balance sheets at intervals up to 1945. Their business consists almost entirely 
of the making of small loans, for, while their charters permit them to lend on the 
security of real estate, they have not yet entered this field. Although data on ‘‘balances 
of small loans’’ and ‘‘balances other than small loans’’ are not separated until 1940, 
the combined figure prior to that year can be taken as representing chiefly small 
loans. The volume of such loans outstanding increased fairly steadily from $139,000 
in 1928 to $5,081,000 in 1939. It might be more accurate to say that the increase 
was from $132,000 to $4,711,000 since the book value of loans included interest, 
discount and other charges still to be earned on loans outstanding. The amount 
of these additions is shown as ‘‘Unearned income’”’ among the liabilities. After 1939 
this practice was discontinued and loans were put on an earned basis. Under the 
application of the Act of 1939 small loans continued to increase, rising from $6,266,336 
in 1940 to $13,354,915 in 1945. Meanwhile ‘‘balances other than small loans’’ which 
had declined from $61,724 in 1940 to $2,662 in 1943, rose very sharply to $1,534,756 
in 1945. 


With the expansion of business, the parent companies have increased their capital 
contributions. The paid-up capital in 1928 was $108,000; in 1945 it had grown to 
$3,965,000. The profit and loss balance showed a $5,000 deficit in 1928; at the end 
of 1945 retained profits amounted to $4,077,664, indicating the profitable nature of 
the business. To supply additional funds, the parent companies have advanced 
large amounts in the form of loans. These loans were $5,020,510 at the end of 1945. 
Money was also borrowed from the banks to the extent of $2,057,331. 


The following information reveals the distribution of the business among the 
companies and the size of the average loan in 1945. 
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Small Loans Average 
Made Amount Size 
Household Finance Corporation........ 152 Saal $23,737,376 $156 
Industrial Loan and Finance Corporation 17,744 2,306,650 130 
Personal Finance Compamy?uito? eo, 10,466 1257740 165 


180,781 $27,767,766 $154 


Money Lenders 


Engaged in similar lending activities, but differing in important respects from 
the small loan companies, are the money-lenders licensed under the Small Loans Act. 
These differences arise in connection with their size, their structure, the extent of 
their business and the proportion of that business in small loans. On December 31st, 
1945 there were fifty-one licensed money-lenders in operation with assets totalling 
$13,881,870. Average assets were, therefore, $272,193 and of these fifty-one firms, 
twenty-five had assets of under $100,000, the smallest with a mere $8,954. In com- 
parison, the total assets of the small loan companies were $16,000,830. The small 
loan companies are all incorporated by Act of the Dominion Parliament, but the 
money-lenders may adopt any form of business organization. Of the fifty-one oper- 
ating in 1945 twelve were partnerships or sole proprietorships. Another characteristic 
of most of these firms is that, unlike the small loan companies, their business is limited 
to one locality rather than being nation-wide. Finally, while it was-seen that only 
a small fraction of the loans of the small loan companies were of other than the small 
loan type, this is by no means true of the money-lenders. At the end of 1945 “balances 
of small loans’’ amounted to 50.6 p.c. of total assets while ‘balances other than small 
loans’’ were 35.6 p.c. 


There is one important exception, the Campbell Finance Corporation, Lim- 
ited.! At the end of 1945, this corporation (formerly the Campbell Auto Finance 
Company Limited) had assets totalling $6,191,972 or 44.6 p.c. of the total. It is 
unique among the lenders in that its operations extend across the Dominion. Of its 
total assets 61.5 p.c. are found in ‘‘balances of small loans’’ and 29.7 p.c. in “balances 
other than small loans’’, but, unlike many other lenders, it held no securities and no 
real estate. 


The business done by the money-lenders in Canada may be seen from Table 257 
which shows their combined balance sheets as of December 31st, for the years 1940- 
1945. Since these data only became available with the annual returns required under 
the Small Loans Act of 1939, the analysis is confined to this six-year period. From 
the Table it will be observed that while total assets have grown from $10,177,000 in 
1940 to $13,882,000 in 1945, small loans have increased from $3,585,000 to $7,021,000. 
At the same time ‘“‘balances other than small loans’’ (the most important part of 
which results from the financing of automobiles and other time purchases) fell from 
$5,242,000 to $3,542,000 in 1942 but rose to $4,941,000 in 1945. Other assets have 
also increased: cash from $177,000 to $677,000, securities from $389,000 to $563,000, 
and miscellaneous from $368,000 to $518,000. 


As in the case of the small loan companies, the sources of funds employed have 
been paid-in capital, borrowed money and profits retained within the business. Paid- 
in capital has declined from $4,010,000 in 1940 to $3,172,000 in 1945. Borrowed 


Ee 1This company was acquired by Household Finance Corporation of Canada as of December 
st, 1946. 
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money (chiefly from the chartered banks) has been an important item, rising from 
$4,759,000 to $8,457,000. Profits retained within the business have increased on 
account of “‘small loans” from a deficit in 1940 of $100,000 to a surplus of $169,000 
in 1945, and on account of ‘‘other business’? from $247,000 to $350,807. Large 
reserves for bad debts are maintained, amounting to $327,000 against ‘‘small loans’’ 
and $217,000 against ‘‘other than small loans’’ in 1945, 


Of the total number of firms engaged in this business in 1945, 23 were located in 
Ontario and they had $5,267,000 or 75.0 p.c. of the small loans, and $9,227,000 or 
66.5 p.c. of the total assets. The operations of almost all of the money-lenders are 
limited to the locality in which the head or principal office is located, but this is not true 
of the Campbell Finance Corporation Limited, which does a Dominion-wide business. 
If the figures for this firm are omitted from both the Ontario and Dominion totals, 
Ontario firms then had 45.5 p.c. of the small loans, and 39.5 p.c. of the total assets. 
See Table 258. 


In 1945 licensed money-lenders made 84,149 small loans to an amount of o145192- 
754 as against 71,369 small loans to an amount of $11,590,943 in 1944. The average 
loan in 1945 was $168; in 1944 it was $162. 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Wests Artificial Lines .: 22 eee Province of Manitoba.........> Canada 
Musk Lake. : ...6: :. gals cota: . TY Qa eteaey fe “ 
Artiiclial Linea se ee ‘ nm) Ve. ieee ne 
Winnipeg River fie cc ree iy Sl ay Phone ae . 
Arttiiicial( Lanes. pee ere : DN al ighy cen Se es ¥ 
Winnipeg iver capes ny iby Ook Seek Gere . 
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SnOWwSsnOG: La kG to) ao ee a ity Ree AS Re one. ed 
ArouGia l Linese.. eh. caine is od gd? n.d aa ee id 
ODUROWiNeLAke> ew eee ‘s i ae Ti tase leay aii ce . 
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AY GUCIAI let oer tacts: . pide Dpae sitet rat ng de + 

Nogth'ss Hudson. Baya sevice ci ccge ete tee cae ie eerie tee ate cee ee Canada 
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PaStsme TAIPeSs ay eek) go meas oe ee Province of Ouebec:.. a2 ean Canada 
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Pake-Apitivis. .e coe ae 2 SO ee eee “ 

PA riicials LANG. 4c) nee ee a pee ie keer 2) ry 

Lake imiskaming..+..7.8 ee : ey OR act Oeics % 

Citta walhiveraie oc: a. wee : Wray PS Nes rare ae - 

PATELCI A) LNG. siete Ue ane 4 se a ag Pe ee 2 
ELEVATION 


Maximum—2,120 feet (land near northeast corner of Lake Superior) 
Minimum—Sea level (shores of James and Hudson Bays) 


FORMATION APPROXIMATE 
AREA 
(Square Miles) 
PreCam origi se sett GH sie © ee ee see 250,000 
Silvia aN OLDE OAs hte Robs etree ated a 61,000 
SOULE x. fit Monee Bite oe ee ean 9,000 
Devonian--Northst) 4) 622 on ee ee 26,000 
SOUTH ser oe Ba oe eee 7,000 
Ordovicianz— Northy ts 45 toe os oe eee 1,000 
Southeast ee 16,000 
South west ew... ee 2,500 
POSITION 


Southern extremity—north latitude 41° 41’ 
Northern extremity—north latitude 56° 50’ 
Western extremity—longitude 95° 9! 
Eastern extremity—longitude 74° 25’ 


PRINCIPAL 
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Fresh water...2, 


Salt water.... 


362 miles 
680 miles 
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TABLE 2 
TEMPERATURE 
(FAHRENHEIT) 
aes Average for 64 Years 
STATION 1882-1945 
Highest Lowest | Mean 
Bea rice (North a7 ws. pecan Sle 4s Se OL 87.0 —37.0 40.6 40.7 
Vinaiand (south): 62. .keprye Ane «4.02 eee 92.0 — 8.7 47.1 47.3 
Ottawad Gast) gn -ganh dee ea tala. FOS dene 90 .0 —25.7 42.3 41.7 
Loddon (west)sese.: ian Bas Or oP er 90.2 —16.1 44.6 45.3 
‘Toronto (central) se. ck. 446. ck ie ead 92.0 —13.0 46.4 45.8 
PRECIPITATION 
(INCHES) 
Average for 64 Years 
1945 
mierarer 1882-1945 
Rainfall | Snowfall | Rainfall | Snowfall 
VES EEANIC SOOULIWEStien cs An. ees hae hee en 34.38 59.4 26.73 BO 22 
Por ueandcNOLtiwest.a2 et. ort) ee ee 21.02 101.4 22018 92.0 
ST at ee, es E08 ie WG Se Aaa One kane yet a etre a S501, 66.6 24.71 67.0 
Posuanae NN OTtneasts: © or. ae, Shane ee, er tes 32.94 61.0 7 5e Od 137 
Bee TOW COMME ae, ce oan. Rok ae Te 30.40 67.1 24.32 73.4 
HOURS OF SUNSHINE 
STATIO Average for 64 Years 
te! eS 1882-1945 
Vewocdstock 1. UU 0 MOr 12 AAO Fd APE Te PEE 1,544.0 1,894.8 
TED ORs, 1. eas. (Wks WR. deeb «oh CASA ods 1,949.7 2,047.3 
Pasay 2) 4; aes Beats od AOL aRS.. Cotte... ds 1,967.0 1,823.6 
OM Wael Sete. 7 wee. OOS, MEME. 34 1,913.4 1,976.1 
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TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION — DECENNIAL CENSUSES 1871-1941 


DECENNIAL Ontari 
RURAL URBAN Rornee ee 

Census Giesastiaas | Oe el To Ween. Percen ees 

YEARS Percent- Percent- ercent- oO 
Number | ~ oe Number agen Number 2pE Canada 
187) See 1,264,854 78.04 355,997 21.96 PO20 SNe ee ee 43.94 
1881 1,351,074 (012 575,848 29.88 1,926,922 306,071 18.88 44.56 
1891 ese 1,295,323 61.26 818,998 38.74 2,114,321 187,399 ox7iZ 43.74 
1901.2... 1,246,969 CY Pe 935,978 42.88 2,182,947 68,626 koh Fike) 40.64 
10TL Aa 1,198,803 47.43 1,328,489 52.57 2,527,292 344,345 1S 77 35.07 
(PAC AT 1,227,030 41.83 1,706,632 Sa 17 2,933,662 406,370 16.08 33.39 
193130 1,335,691 38.92 2,095,992 61.08 3,431,683 498,021 16.98 Sg507 
104184... 1,449,022 68.26 2,338,633 61.74 3,787,655 355,972 10537 32.92 
TABLE 4 


BY QUINQUENNIAL AGE GROUPS AND SEX 


1931 1941 

AGE as 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
O=— 4:2 80) Pe edi oe eee 156,121 151,548 307,669 151,497 146,427 297,924 
A ae ee tak eel: lS, AMEN TRON oe 168,734 164,208 332,942 152,909 148,606 301,515 
10-14, 6 apa eas. ke 161,623 156,634 318,257 164,605 160,199 324,804 
1519 os OES Oe es so ot 2 163,315 155,543 318,888 172433 166,983 339,116 
20-24... Be UE es cd ade 147,669 143,512 291,181 163,579 160,410 323,989 
25229 <b A ee ee 135,898 128,780 264,678 159,923 155,783 315,706 
UH Sa ee Ee vrs A eee Poe 128,750 123,383 292,400 145,592 140,912 286,504 
35-39 erst Serre er 125,702 120,947 246,649 139,105 129,275 268,380 
Ape BD peaae eage ane By Renny 117,980 110,565 228,545 128,287 | 122,034 250,321 
AA ee eae dre 108,017 98,114 206,131 119,409 113,208 232,617 
S0=S4 ree ee a eee ee 91,564 86,065 177,629 110,039 104,055 214,094 
S5-5Om re or tae Cee 70,273 66,817 | 137,090 94.016 87,718 | 181,734 
VoD oe 01: es aa a i salen ie eI ot. 57,740 57,186 114,926 Lo1205 74,361 149,626 
GS-69 58 nin eal, tk eee renee. 46,210 46,501 92,711 57,724 58,618 116,342 
10-74 oe ee 35,370 36,209 71,579 41,420 44,468 85,888 
15-79 wut tae tee A eons 19,702 20,282 39,984 25,910 29,323 55,233 
$0284 (2. 728 el ded eee 9,281 10,470 19,751 13,597 16,022 29,619 
tee at ee eer an Uae me FL nee 3,400 4,295 7,695 4,909 6,130 11,039 
0-04 Carat) SAE CNet or eats 810 1,116 1,926 1,090 1,589 2,679 
OS End Alia ae ee ee 170 278 448 192 333 525 
Total a3) e or eee 1,748,8441| 1,682,839! | 3,431,683! | 1,921,201 | 1,866,454 | 3,787,655 


1Totals for 1931 include a few persons with ages not stated. 
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TABLE 5 


CONJUGAL CONDITION 


Se a ee ee 


1931 1941 
STATUS a ete Ld 
Male Female Total Male Female | Total 
Sipi gee! Oke fer... 1O)-ab 962,790 859,594 | 1,822,384 993,265 876,215 | 1,869,480 
Wiiriede cine be Tt... BTR EL 731,191 703,232 | 1,434,423 851,096 826,525 | 1,677,621 
Wikttowed ao: oR. ee be, 52,223 118,840 171,063 60,210 142,731 202,941 
Divorced... hAEL OL...) OF ES 1,071 1,015 2,086 2,291 2,865 5,156 
Separdted.. 2.£04,8......). 8S. L1 1 1 1 14,105 18,039 32,144 
Motaltp eed... . 4. 700.8:| 1)748:844 1,682,839 | 3,431,683 | 1,921,201 | 1,866,454 3,787,655 


1Data not available from 1931 census. 
4Totals include persons with conjugal condition not stated. 


TABLE 6 
BY NUMBER OF YEARS OF SCHOOLING 
Ne I ee Ee 


1941 
YEARS 
Male Female Total 

ae ea a a ee 
Ne ae ad pee Oe eee Bey ee Oe ey i 458,617 408,573 867,190 
To 2 10, LER aaa eens , Oia a ee RS DB 260,611 216,664: 477,275 
EES inc ey eee OBts tks Ss 5 1. 238,958 214,045 453,003 
Be pee oleae oor... dane eee... gah eae. | ceaicay. 304,344 296,412 600,756 
Be Seaham €£%-. | can hss. ..|. are Ay, eee ee See 163,676 175,494 339,170 
1D ge aeas. One...) Ohh DGC. . 1). ea Whe. 100m arr...) 177,307 196,912 374,219 
Bn SOS CE, trea s4.. i) noaleks ol ese ng) ||. 89,650 112,661 202,311 
A NO. WE yin oe a el, he RL 89,063 116,974 206,037 
Rie OE ee ea ER) a5.) Wren tenet mgr ee 98,051 112,776 210,827 
Leeansl tip) MOO. os. gens. >. 1. shaloul A, GA RO Me ad, 26,278 11,039 37,317 
otal tee S21. eRe ol eng’. lees et. 1,906,555 1,861,550 3,768,105 
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TABLE 7 
OFFICIAL LANGUAGE 
ne A SR T.-L A RA se) rer os 


1931 1941 
LANGUAGE RS 
Male Female Total Male | Female Total 

Fuotish only gpa c..../.0tad.. 1,573,818 | 1,522,864 3,096,682 | 1,733,958 | 1,691,308 3,425,266 
French Otte aie ite ois 8: 29,513 35,021 64,534 28,186 33,347 61,533 
English and French........... 119,959 99,573 219,532 151,432 131,763 283,195 
Neither. oi ope at... locea ou. 25,554 25,381 50,935 7,625 10,036 17,661 
OL Lee ee 1,748,844 | 1,682,839 3,431,683 | 1,921,201 | 1,866,454 | 3,787,655 
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TABLE 8 


MOTHER TONGUE 


1931 1941 
LANGUAGE 
Male Female Total Male | Female Total 
Een gis Dineinidcrersicce: pee ate alegre 1,398,772 | 1,398,049 | 2,796,821 | 1,537,217 | 1,536,103 | 3,073,320 
Brénchys 2... z7~Loate?.. 1. 2atee 122,406 113,980 236,386 148,197 140,949 289,146 
Finnisha:.t. «..2.05 000. .4catoeee. 14,883 1127) 26,110 13,878 11,501 25,379 
German... 2s fe. 1. Oe: 43,300 38,789 82,089 34,240 31,797 66,037 
Ttaliah.... <2 Aon ee. aoe ee 25020 19,595 44,715 23,740 19,148 42,888 
Magyar...) ia ekow +. eet 8,597 4,928 13,525 11,281 8,492 19,773 
Tutto cwicntsdes sby somata Dri wie 1,891 4,598 4,337 3,424 7,761 
Noryvegian .. 22.0081... 108,69 1,983 1,256 3,239 2,091 1353 3,444 
Polish't: 3,4, le eee eae 22,593 15,795 38,388 25,284 20,218 45,502 
Iilsciatl crt, ae eae ee ee 5,989 3,208 9,197 SAL 3,012 8,389 
Stovak... -<h, See sae ee eee 6,299 Ae | 8,676 9,892 7,060 16,952 
Swecdishicwtie. tere tae 5,030 2,791 7,821 4,551 2,494 7,045 
Okraimians:3c Spee eS ee 17,658 12,517 30,175 27,039 21,279 48,318 
PRAClCiSD |, at Se et ee 28,669 28,184 56,853 25,742 25,424 51,166 
Cohinese., 1... Lee ery eee oo 6,372 409 6,781 5,290 465 S755 
Other ee ee en 38,466 27,843 66,309 A? (i2 33,550 76,262 
Lotal sooo ee ee ee a 1,748,844 | 1,682,839 | 3,431,683 | 1,921,201 ‘ 1,866,454 1) 3,787,655! - 
1Includes persons with mother tongue not stated. 
TABLE 9 
RACIAL ORIGIN AND SEX 
1931 1941 
RACE ——— 
Male Female | Total Male Female Total 
British Isles Races: 
English’. (Fo aeekes «53 661,989 657,623 | 1,319,612 728,506 728,462 | 1,456,968 
1 Fates set eee: ed Oe 324,079 323,752 647,831 333,043 332,296 665,339 
SCottishiae) Gwe es. ca 272,949 276,699 549,648 288,445 289,682 578,127 
Others >). 1) AOR ae, oy  F 12710 10,573 22,680 15.523 13,873 29,396 
European Races: 
Austrian . 4 eee ot. 5,548 4,059 9,607 4,623 3,729 8,352 
Belgians ee oe 4,056 3;254 7,310 4,544 4,031 8,575 
Czech and Slovak......... 6,129 2,742 8,871 9,479 7,331 16,810 
innish 69 s.ote eee ents 28 15,428 11,709 SARL 14,644 12,183 26,827 
Brench:. sce ee eo Ae 153,55! 146,181 299,732 190,122 183,868 373,990 
German : 3. Lae eee ae 88,234 85,772 174,006 84,505 82,597 167,102 
Hungation a ae 8,634 iy es 13,786 12,417 9,622 22,039 
italia tiis6 Sees oe eae 28,069 22,467 50,536 32,604 27,481 60,085 
p] CANISN g 308 sn, ae eee 31°535 30,848 62,383 35,197 34,678 69,875 
Netherlander..4: 5 34-2 30,922 29,319 60,241 37,237 35,764 73,001 
Polisht “sa.ne0hs ee eae 24,636 17,748 42,384 29,923 24,970 54,893 
Rounianiatin.eeoce eee oe 5,020 3,247 8,267 4,496 3,330 7,826 
Russian ua eee cee 6,416 3,634 10,050 6,826 4,392 11,218 
Scandinavian............. 12,269 8,491 20,760 15,588 11,637 27,225 
Cire iniagl. poe we ae 14,294 10,132 24,426 26,766 21,392 48,158 
(thet shoe. geet eee se 12422 5,851 17,973 15,076 9,579 24,655 
Asiatic Races: 
Ghinese!.. SUMMARY. 2. . BR 6,448 471 6,919 5,497 646 6,143 
TApancse a ee re 159 61 220 161 73 234 
Qther tA Pyne sae fle Se 2,800 2,358 5,158 3,010 2,633 5,643 
Other Races: 
Indian and Eskimo........ 15,710 14,658 30,368 15,457 14,882 30,339 
Other errr 3,723 3,450 (Fes) 6,151 5,847 11,998 
‘Votelip ected 1,748,844 | 1,682,839 | 3,431,683 | 1,921,201 | 1,866,454 3,787,655 


1Includes persons with racial origin not stated. 
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TABLE 10 
B'RTHPLACE AND SEX 
1931 1941 
COUNTRY 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Canada: 
RattariOy Mh whee, 1, SPS 1,235,439 | 1,243,459 | 2.478 898 1,418,584 | 1,417,133 | 2,835.717 
Prince Edward Island...... 919 ye W 1,651 ste S bes 1,138 2,450 
INGVatocotia eect |) Pier kS 6,230 5,509 11,739 8,000 7,050 15,050 
New Brunswick........... 4,238 S701 7,939 5,800 5,188 10,988 
CUGKEC MUG Rca Vahl, is. 47,753 44,653 92,406 53,341 50,910 104,251 
Mant Oha rien oct). s..% (PANG 7,471 14,687 18,662 17,875 36,537 
maskatchewan ste 3).o.... 4,441 4,720 9161 16,233 15,884 S2i017 
TA herd 2 ET Tel ees ea 2,904 2,380 4,741 5,590 5,285 10,875 
Gia OU ia teat, ss, 1,506 1,455 2,961 2,893 2,747 5,640 
rofallv yer >.) .), Sour 1,311,792 | 1,315,606 | 2,627,398 1,530,924 | 1,523,449 | 3,054,373 
Other British Countries 
(TENT erage ey ban Ee 179,717 | 162,942 | 342,659 | 154,982 | 141,905 | 293,887 
Peplane fee... A. on een 27,996 24,418 52,414 22,466 19,810 42,276 
OUAML acie ee es AT ee. 57,981 59,112 117,093 48 647 50,739 99,386 
INewroundiand 70.) aya) ae. 2,961 S215 6,076 2,855 3,269 6,124 
SRT Ewe ee eles eo 273,129 253,441 526,570 229,761 219,201 448,962 
Wurecwotates 28%... te Os Ee 34,017 38,508 72525 32,069 39,778 71,847 
European Countries: 
AUIS CaP a dec ee dietnt sel Ean 4,627 2,915 7,542 6,443 4,378 10,821 
Kinland hateie tea -heltoa a3 11,617 7,983 19,600 9,458 7,076 16,534 
CFCENIAH Yada Tir eee ee 6,027 4,635 10,662 A 350 3,338 7,688 
Dar PM te Meat ee sire So 13,928 8,251 22,179 13,349 8,565 21,914 
Olan C rae cna, ete. 27,250 17,835 45,085 28,117 21,316 49,433 
RoumManis kee, AEE. Re 5,939 3,201 9,140 4771 2,991 7,762 
Ricca. 9.9 hatha, it 11,564 8,584 20,148 11,925 8,639 20,564 
ocandinaViatiny rs cus sey. gato 6,730 3,106 9,836 6,305 2,857 9,162, 
Ty Fit) = etn. aiart Ou hans 121,627 73,472 | 195,099 | 120,943 81,895 | 202,838 
Ching sere Gre at te 6,219 | 305 | 6,524 5,134 363 5,497 
rotalit 1,748,844 | 1,682,839 | 3,431,683 | 1,921,201 | 1,866,454 | 3,787,655 


_ MS thnnLe oh —— eee | ee) eee 


Mncludes Yukon and North-West Territories and “unspecified’”” Canadian birthplaces. 
- 2Includes other British countries and territories. 

3Includes other European countries. 

‘Includes ‘‘other’’ and “unspecified” birthplaces. 
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TABLE 11 
ORIGIN, IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


eee eee 


1931 1941 
ORIGIN 
' Male | Female Total Male | Female Total 

Canadian bern: 362 c7-4 55s eie 1,311,792 | 1,315,606 | 2,627,398 | 1,530,924 | 1,523,449 3,054,373 
Born outside of Canada....... 437,052 367,233 804,285 390,012 342,913 RVR IAS 

Notal. ; .G@0.2.... +) apa R- 1,748,844 | 1,682,839 | 3,431,683 | 1,921,201 1| 1,866,454} 3,787,655 

Immigrant Population 

(including Canadian born) 

Period of Immigration 
BetoreulQ2 Li. cccinionnceite 2 ae 269,599 234,750 504,349 225,807 200,762 426,569 
1924306 SOLE SOE? 4 scar ae 164,481 129,662 294,143 148,689 121,796 270,485 
ES REE A ME PEE EN epee 2,435 2,417 4,852 18,187 20,842 39,029 
19363230 c,h os oh ada Me tks oo ee eee ee 11,675 15,098 26,773 
1940344 oH pe he ek) 6] det eh ee eee 53307 6,569 11,876 

Total..018 Of... oe aa ee 438,1872| 368,3372| 806,5242) 415,4862) 367,0587| 782,544 a 


Naturalized Population 
Period of Naturalization 


Béfore 19312222). n dee sds | oR . BRR SA ee cere ee 48,563 46,287 94,850 
1932-44 ©): BPR Oe ©. eigen  PRORE oe TIS ee 45,132 33,864 78,996 
otal of eee Hoe 68,350 66,872 135,222 95,9262 82,0922| 178,018? 


1[ncludes persons with birthplace not stated. ?Includes persons with period not stated. 


TABLE 12 
ALIENS BY COUNTRY OF ALLEGIANCE AND BRITISH SUBJECTS 


wee Ue AOR TR eos) OON 2G OUR See ee ee 


1931 1941 
ALIENS as is 
Male } Female Total Male Female Total 
European Countries— 
Czecho-Slovakia... j...-... 5,248 1,576 6,824 CROHNS 1,937 4,952 
Finknds os eee 8,983 5,561 14,544 5,207 3-425 8,332 
Getinany... . . 3 Raer us, 3,170 2,085 5,255 1,145 800 1,945 
Hinvaty cc. ee ee 5,685 2,865 8,550 2,501 1,426 3,927 
ltaly sere ct eee 4,797 2 San 7,354 1,702 1,373 3,075 
Pond toe ee en ee 18,120 9,626 27,746 7,556 5,001 12,557 
Rtseia UU), tka) oe ees oe 4,340 2.9352 Tele Sh! 1,376 4,497 
Scanuinavinn «a. . (eee 4,247 1i30 5,983 2,081 805 2,886 
Opler: pare, cote ee 21,393 10,396 31,789 Soe S24 13,934 
United States nee ae ee 14,630 13,268 27,898 113353 10,229 21,582 
China. bee a Se ee oe Ae = 5.a20 173 5,436 A135 ol 4,266 
ATL Others... een eee 565 374 939 590 200 790 
Total a liens tiene oe eae ee 96,501 53,089 149,590 51123 31,620 82,743 
BritisheSubiects{:etunee, cera 1,652,343 {1,629,750 [3,282,093 1,869,947 |1,834,804 {3,704,751 
Total: . ace eee 1,748,844 [1,682,839 [3,431,683 [1,921,201 1 11,866,454! |3,787,655! 


ee nee rr ee ee L  oeiteeisiscis jh oaiteqa 


1Includes persons with birthplace or citizenship not stated. 
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TABLE 13 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION BY SEX 


1931 1941 
DENOMINATION TS ee ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

PRUVORCLPa55cke Oe. ok 1,075 1,278 24353 1,347 1,566 2,913 
PAO NCOTIE 1. eee. 387,437 376,693 764,130 412,467 402,946 815,413 
Bapustio>. 02>, RHA, Sonia) 83,967 87,338 171,305 94,361 98,554 192,915 
Brethren and United Brethren. 4,336 4,673 9,009 4,667 5,026 9,693 
Confucian and Buddhist...... . 1,633 67 1,700 2,980 102 2,682 
Christian «|. POLE. Ucb.b68. | 2,185 yea ty | 4,302 1,533 1,568 3,101 
Church of Christ Disciples..... 4,070 4,289 8,359 4,876 SyA79 10,055 
Christian Scienee/aie) 190,202. 2,982 3,975 6,957 3,521 4,867 8,388 
Evangelical Association. ...... 8,568 8,657 17;225 11,696 12,329 24,025 
Greek Orthodox.............. 10,254 6,133 16,387 16,873 11,510 28,383 
International Bible Students... 2,247 2,239 4,486 828 821 1,649 
Jewishe. 5.) OOF, he) J. St S81. 31,370 30,724 62,094 34,873 34,344 69,217 
Littheran rast \s bee Gay,’ 53,673 43,349 97,022 56,437 47,674 104,111 
Mennonite). £08,054 |. 180.40}, 8,844 8,817 17,661 11,029 11,190 22,219 
Mormon... SAL,00) | Ghe Sct. 3,165 3,019 6,184 3,597 3,544 7,141 
No Religion 206,89) 218,027. 2,407 1,011 3,418 3,218 1,733 4,951 
Pentecostal, (ea, e411 |. 623,804. 3,846 4,306 8,152 10,087 10,966 21,053 
Presbyterian \f.J,81) .. 288, 71%,. 229,229 221 A435 450,664 221,431 J LOA Fy 433,708 
Protestants! OCe,V!IS |, O72. 10%. 1,820 1,466 3,286 1,909 12a} 3,156 
Roman*Catholiet?)}.. £82.90%,. 390,963 GO3,118 744,740 456,587 425,782 882,369 
Salvation Army'.9)).. OSN,98%,, 8,060 8,641 16,701 8,938 9,351 18,289 
United Church of Canada..... 484 299 489 469 973,768 532,769 540,656 | 1,073,425 
OthérsSects; OSS.OFF ) FED CET. 18,329 18,713 30042 ra Oey 21,385 42,556 

UO CALS eet ee ta ee 1,748,844 | 1,682,839 | 3,431,683 | 1,921,201 | 1,866,454 | 3,787,655 


Includes Greek Catholics. 


2Includes persons with religion not stated. 


TABLE 14 
WAGE EARNER FAMILIES SHOWING AVERAGE FAMILY EARNINGS 
(For 12-month Period ended June 2, 1941) 


Total} L 3,950- 

DomIcILE Wage- |/Average? ae $950- | $1,950- | $2,950- : ead 

earner |Earnings $950 $1,949 | $2,949 $3,949 over 

Families 
Ontario 1. aoe M. | 504,335 | $1,557 | 124,969 246,888 | 79,566 | 24,092] 15,279 
F 11,675 879 7,286 Sal05 633 151 67 
Lute. se ee Me ioe, Ue 1,310 | 48,595] 58,793 | 15,268 4,077 2,526 
F. 1,900 675 1,396 350 59 its 8 
[Sige hed ee ee ey Di netedy 25S 1,646 76,374 | 188,095 | 64,298 20,01 5c, 12.0756 
F 9,775 919 5,890 2,805 574 138 59 
Urban Centres 
Population of: 

30,000 and over} M. | 222,240 bg IAS S707 112,143) 415381113559 8,974 
ia 6,964 955 4,032 24114 462 112 35 
5,000 to 30,000.; M 99 365 1,639 19S 1 S2I5625" 1:7. 301 5,031 2,926 
F. 1,844 876 1/173 498 83 20 18 
1,000 to 5,000..| M. | 42,813 1,351 | 14,291 | 20,401 4,990 bee Liye 777 
F. 822 763 ae) 168 26 5 6 
Under 1,000...| M 7,840 1,107 3,809 2,989 626 108 79 
F. 145 593 110 a0 3 b Paap 40; 


1Includes wage-earner families with earnings not stated. The number is small. 
*Average earnings of wage-earner families reporting earnings. 
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TABLE 15 
NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED BY REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN EIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES ! ? 
(ANNUAL AVERAGE) 
Ontario Ontario 
as a Per- as a Per- 
Year Canada _ | Ontario | centage of Date Canada | Ontario | centage of 
Canada..! Canada 
1940: ib Baaek- 1,158,320 | 475,506 41.1 Jan. 1, 1945 | 1,834,450 759,642 41.4 
193tse..:.) OV iee.. 1,046,982 | 419,906 40.1 Feb. 1, 1945 | 1,820,842 | 760,196 41.7 
1932 Bh Ae 893,765 | 368,040 AY.2 Mar. 1, 1945 | 1,813,991 | 760,253 41.9 
193520. Cees 851,886 | 349,369 41.0 Apr. 1, 1945 | 1,803,015 (oO 2o1 41.9 
1034 40.25). Bid tt 980,588 | 420,321 42.9 May 1, 1945 | 1,789,970 744,636 41.6 
RON LTS gee ee Os AM Acme 1,015,317 | 428,620 42.2 June 1, 1945 | 1,790,072 740,588 41.4 
1936 @i.>...4 beewe 979,741 | 411,397 42.0 July e945 41,792,125 744,506 41.5 
1937 BAL... dee 1,085,831 | 460,362 42.4 Aug. 1, 1945 | 1,787,952 Tal ADS 4132 
1936.36... wea 1,069,780 | 444,140 ATS Sept. 1, 1945 | 1,764,621 | 723,963 41.0 
1930-52... ..4 dee. 1, 1059412 4 452,227 40.9 Oct. 1, 1945 | 1,724,549 | 703,145 40.8 
1940 $.5..: 4) tee 1,215,431 | 515,601 42.4 Nov. 1, 1945 | 1,750,215 | 708,304 40.5 
19410444. §, OOOH 1,514,953 | 647,053 42% Dec. 1, 1945 | 1,768,635 | 714,850 40.4 
19047 Fee: chee 1,738,848 | 728,479 41.9 Jan. 1, 1946 | 1,717,888 714,137 41.6 
TOA Soe ee ets 1,848,534 | 755,301 40.9 Feb. 1, 1946 | 1,701,579 | 719,556 42.3 
1944. Pee SERV ES 1,850;851710755,792 40.8 Mar. 1, 1946 | 1,702,983 | 719,635 42.3 
1945, Bb . « $e. 1,787,751 | 738,348 41.3 Apr. 1, 1946 | 1,720,726 728,140 42.3 
May 1, 1946 | 1,728,535 | 733,634 42.4 
June 1, 1946 | 1,735,435 740,229 42.7 
SEX DISTRIBUTION OF THE PERSONS EMPLOYED BY REPORTING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN NINE LEADING INDUSTRIES 1} 3 
CANADA ONTARIO 
DATE 
| 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Cee 11942 Tee Reine Ae a. 1,438,689 | 441,156 | 1,879,845 Spieeae 208,200 779,410 
Oct. 161943 la ae begs 4 1,439,416 AG, 75. Wal, Oost 552,376 238,481 790,857 
Apr: 1894408 tee aay ee 1,374,747 507 SV 5) Looe, o22 538,436 235,056 773,492 
Oct. Tei 944 eee ta ce 1,406,132 521,979 11,928, bi 1 551,025 245.127 796,152 
Apis 1945 bie oe eb. 1,370,833 498,857 | 1,869,690 552.023 234,649 786,672 
Ota 6 1945s ope es Peer wr 1,339,281 454,640 | 1,793,921 527,629 207,287 734,916 
Marwint946 nije <b oye +s 1352246 1 o425, lose) (pele 559,494 193,430 752,924 
Api, liga 9 20 ta ies oa ces 1,368,645 426,403 1,795,048 568,835 193,693 762,528 
May yg 1946) wees. os game - 1,377,452 425,508 | 1,802,960 574,609 193,382 767,991 


RELATIVE WEIGET OF EMPLOYMENT BY DISTRICTS AS AT DECEMBER 1 


Neeee eee eee ee ee eee ee ne a= 7EaEEannSanEEIRE:IEEEEE [oma 


REGION 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
Maritime Provinces......... 7.9 7.6 7.4 7.6 tio 8.3 7.8 7.9 ek 8.1 
Quebeer tix tee Hn ey Gf oes 29.9 31.1 30.8 Sad jdee nL 31.7 3204 31.1 30.3 
Ontahior’. ces CTO. S 42.0 | 42.3 41.3 41.3 41.8 41.8 | 40.9 | 40.1 41.1 40.4 
Prairie Provinces........... 2:0} 11.1 {2TI MIS 1 $09 1-91 Tees 1028 eel0.3 | OOe 11.1 12.0 
British Coltmmpial..wck bso ee 8.2 7.9 | be | 8.1 8.0 7.9 9.3 9.4 9.0 9.2 


Te ae) Oe 


iEstablishments regularly employing fifteen persons or over. 
2Manufacturing, Logging, Mining, Communications, Transportation, 
Services and Trade. 

3Same as ? plus Finance. 


Construction and Maintenance 
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TABLE 16 
AREAS 
COUNTIES AND DISTRICTS 

SOUTHERN WESTERN ‘NORTHERN EASTERN CENTRAL 
Brant Bruce Algoma Carleton Durham 
Elgin Dufferin Cochrane Dundas Haliburton 
Essex Grey Kenora Frontenac Hastings 
Haldimand Halton Manitoulin Glengarry Muskoka 
Kent Huron Nipissing Grenville Northumberland 
Lambton Peel Rainy River Lanark Ontario 
Lincoln Perth Sudbury Leeds Parry Sound 
Middlesex Simcoe Thunder Bay Lennox and Addington Peterborough 
Norfolk Waterloo Timiskaming Prescott Prince Edward 
Oxford Wellington Renfrew Victoria 
Welland Russell York 
Wentworth Stormont 


In addition, there is an area of unorganized territory, 


but this is of little agricultural significance at 


present. 
TABLE 17 
FARMS 
ACREAGE 
CONDITION 1901 1911 | 1921 1931 1941 
Acres FANT 6} elekis os tae | UN eme?. Aiea B 13,206,335 135653.216 13,169,359 13,272,941 13,378,941 
Acres unimproved sor 49.) aes ere. 8,083,189 8,518,569 | 9,459,542 Jiao AE 8,985,375 
Wo ta ep rcrrp ger eens By Se: ee 21,349,524 | 22,171,785 | 22,628,901 22,823,418 22,364,316 
NUMBER OF OCCUPIED FARMS—RY OCCUPANCY 
Owner eat, We 162,780 174,102 167,188 156,678 | 139,750 
Tepance -%.!) POOTRA 24 nor A... 29,298 29,102 20,199 21,514 21,543 
Part owner, part tenant............ 11,976 8,904 9,128 13,233 15287 
Maneger = 22.208 ORT. ASCO CEPOL Lo! be 1,538 749 1,629 
Total. soars... |. kon ee... 204,054 | 212,108 | 198,053 | 192,174 | 178,204 
SIZE TRENDS 
Census 9.9 Acres 10-49 50-99 100-199 200 Acres 
Years and Under Acres Acres Acres and Over 
1861: emonae SERRE oe Ae 4,424 29,305 64,891 28,336 5,027 
LCC Se Gait te at, atthe ie aia lee 19,964 38,882 71,884 33,984 7,574 
PED LG ee Se ae sl, | a 36,221 41,497 75,282 42,476 11,513 
EAL a Se i, ee ae 22 42,464 36,249 78,335 54,908 14,845 
Loe CS Cy oe ee eee 26,113 34,912 76,164 SPs 34 14,331 
Im eae oie. owe sk ee ed 2ItLi 36,249 78,335 54,908 14,845 
D2 Li SRA eS OM kl, See 16,140 32,783 74,676 58,318 16,136 
Tete osha: eo a 14,924 30,605 68,620 58,295 18,720 
IDEALS Buetewis Sates. ee oe. 11,028 26,579 63,287 56,829 20,371 
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TABLE 17—Continued 


SIZE BY REGIONS, 1941 


Southern Western Northern Eastern Central 

Acres Ontario Ontario - Ontario Ontario Ontario 
Ee Samael ee Ae we on Ls are 1,599 1,115 174 546 925 
SST One ae dic fe ee ee eae 2,765 1,643 300 580 1,481 
11-507 Br he ee eee ae 12,846 5,589 1,107 3,378 3,659 
51-100 ge ae ee ere ae 19,109 19,168 4,284 10,573 10,153 
1TH 200 Sar tee ee ree 11,991 15,520 7,952 11,296 10,098 
PU EPA AS becanhg Onin Goer Sev aaa S ae Oe 1,627 2,425 1,245 2,758 2,190 
20024 19 ah ee tn ek ee an oot 678 1,509 1.577 2,466 1,947 
ETP ESS laity ol Rone. tana vay gh ta eh dE Te 138 279 472 338 
OOS OG ete Che eA cicero on, sane 17 43 62 ! 135 86 
8010-950 Mammo eas sar ae 8 13 25 60 46 
060-111 Ore es eee if 5 12 23 22 
13201279 Dee es se oe ee 2 ds 5 12 13 
1280 andiOvVene jet citea eee: il} 10 15 13 21 


IDLE AND ABANDONED FARMS 


1931 
REGION 

Number of | Acres of Acres Total Value] Value of 

Farms Land Improved | of Farms | Buildings 

Southen@@ntario.. se) oe cee ee 624 33,328 18,833 | $1,527,124 | $ 402,645 
WestericOntario.s . ie mick 314 26,774 10,271 749,575 211,505 
NorthernmiOnteriinie i (ewe eee } 2,012 296,671 38,253 1,592,059 319,195 
Eastern Ontario eas Ja eee 438 47,457 13,865 677,575 214,915 
Central-Ontarie sree c nitrite ee 1,184 TiO? 31,207 1,838,773 338,383 
Totak -)-AVINSA Seo. 4,572 574,547 112,429 | $6,385,106 | $1,486,643 

1941 
REGION 

Number of | Acres of Acres Total Value} Value of 

Farms Land Improved | of Farms | Buildings 

Sogumiern Ontapion 10.5... | ORE Oi OF: 497 23,788 14,500 | $ 887,605 | $ 321,761 
Western Ontanog-g8 0 anata 364 26,346 12,782 732,094 300,790 
Neriiern Onision: i pesemeee, 1 3,228 414,053. 62,076 1,701,285 510,966 
Eastern Ontario OC ee ire ee ee 555 67,570 16,903 555,399 183,376 
CentralsOntarios? 421. .... . SEM 2e0:. 919 106,741 25,993 879,901 314,331 
Potala ts. - 4: 5,563 638,498 £32,254 | $4,756,284 | $1,631,224 


CLEARED PASTURE 


a a a a a 


LOU as. hic 2 3 3,509,945 acres 1938 .S22ae ne. 2,1 9o.e dinates L94 Siti someon 2,915,000 acres 
LO 22 acne taut’. 3,401,033” 19390" ee AC AG 1944 Tyas Ack 2,939,000 ” 
LOT cst. 31042, 78605 194.0 We eer es, 277 120008 ee 1945. $2 aaa 3,115;00055.” 
80 5 VA) al 8;012,529, # 194 1a seis. OLGO0SS © 

LOST ip +8 27182,000 .. & 1942, sere ee 2.7 17 00k © 


mers 2% 5 OL Le Se Ee 8 a ed a es ce ee eee) a Ee ee ee 
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TABLE 18 
FARM INVESTMENT 
(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 
CLASSIFICATION Southern | Western | Northern | Eastern Central 
Ontario Ontario Ontario Ontario Ontario Total 
1931— 
F207 le Cy ee ee ie he Se 198,688 156,087 27,379 98,364 105,308 585,826 
ilaiigorect ase ee kee. 154,297 155,338 17,350 74,063 85,948 486,996 
Implements and‘machinery| 46,112 42,922 8,646 27,384 26,863 id bh aly 
Bivestockw©, 02.08 tue... 1.0% 45,008 EP elt) 9,219 34,297 31,209 172,890 
Sy Ca ee ee ek as 444,105 407,504 62,594 234,108 249,328 1,397,639 
1941— ‘ 
andes tere ee 166,813 119,729 19,240 66,747 76,434 448 963 
Baldingss S.J 2See, 3" 133,006 115,745 14,707 55,744 67,987 387,189 
Implements and machinery} 52,590 40,886 8,283 24,080 24,436 150,275 
Rimes Ockendon se a 53,206 64,925 9,967 38,719 34,895 201,712 
Totals 2f.05 s2 3524.4 405,615 341,285 52,197 185,290 203,752 | 1,188,139 
TABLE 19 


PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF FIELD CROPS 


(IN THOUSANDS) 


FIELD CRopP 1941 1942 1943 

Fall Wheat: 

BUSUEkS eee ota oe PS O47 ooo Lele. 2 ee 

Value in Dollars..... 14,139 | 20,584} 14,148 
Spring Wheat: 

Biisheleerwre + ee 834 861 635 

Valué in Dollars... 2. 751 758 673 
Oats: 

Bisielenerae ay os'ic- 2s 64,845 | 84,538 | 34,677 

Value in Dollars..... ZO oe eel oal LS Ode 
Barley: 

Bushels= 4.732. 10,438 12,179 6,417 

Value in Dollars.... - 5,845 6,942 4,235 
Peas: 

Bishels... 35 eto 560 575 olZ 

Valueun Dollars:.... 1,047 1,144 1,055 
Beans: 

stsnels eee ce aes 1,588 nega 1,156 

Valuein Dollars... 7. 2,630 1,878 2,485 
Rye: 

x Bisnels atten aun. ss.5 1253 1,501 1,056 

Value in Dollars..... 827 976 908 
Buckwheat: 

Biushelsiex ages ae. 2,326 2,646 3,578 

Value in Dollars..... 1,349 1,614 2,648 
Plax: 

Bushelsene et eee 13 262 235 

Value in Dollars..... 75 474 435 
Mixed Grains: 

Busheles.. ts wt. 38,942 | 50,759} 20,406 

Value in Dollars..... 19,860 | 25,887 | 11,835 
Corn for Husking: 

Bushels (shelled). . . {13a Jal) 13,622 6,935 

Value in Dollars..... 8,389 | 10,898 6,103 


1944 


66,752 
36,714 


11,188 
7,608 


581 
1,598 


1,155 


2,888 


1,242 
1,068 


3,328 
2,496 


238 
440 


40,738 
PSII 


11,040 
10,930 


53,879 
30,172 


9,394 
6,670 

522 
1,566 


1,060 
2,650 


1,249 
1,187 


3,025 
2,329 


230 
564 


33,477 
20,756 


10,215 
10,624 


ANNUAL AVERAGES 


1912- 1922- 

1921 1931 
15,265 | 18,664 
22,062 | 20,643 
3,609 eee. 
6,194 2,309 
101,507 | 99,207 
59,382 | 46,706 
17,045 | 16,096 
14,650 | 10,337 
2,203 1,877 
ei Og 2015 
807 889 
2,867 1,983 
2,208 1,543 
2,459 £285 
3,943 ahi 
hae 3,866 
Smeal ced 71 
Rae A, 135 
19,031 | 29,666 
15,646 | 17,422 
12,084 7,621 
14,287 6,223 


1932- 
1941 


15,880 
11,748 


Pe 
1,196 


76,995 
26,504 


14,664 
7,170 


919 
1,168 


1,097 
1991 


1,166 
653 


3,085 
1,839 


19} 
96 


$2,137 
13,460 


7,025 
4,040 
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FIELD CROP 


Corn for Silo: 
Tons (green)........ 
Value in Dollars..... 
Potatoes: 


Value in Dollars. .... 
Turnips: 

Bushels:. sea ee.. 2: . 

Value in Dollars..... 
Alsike: 


Value in Dollars..... 
Sweet Clover: 


Value in Dollars..... 
Alfalfa: 


Value in Dollars..... 
Hay and Clover: 

Boye ton CAN fy re 

Value in Dollars..... 
Soy Beans: 

Busheleeste--oere. 

Value in Dollars..... 
Mangolds: 

Busiielem we. si 

Value in Dollars..... 
All Field Crops: 

AGréS Bee He.) cr £5 

Value in Dollars..... 

Value per acre!...... 


1941 


é the & wm wie 


iS je ee) wel tel als 


8,688 
163,540 
19 
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TABLE 19—Continued 


PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF FIELD CROPS 


(IN THOUSANDS) 


1942 1943 
3,135 3,061 
10,847 | 10,714 
7,161 Lie 
12,1741 175143 
16,878 | 17,004 
3,207 339 LL 
a2 81 
509 792 
391 410 
2,389 2,628 
2,091 25219 
ZO2Z0-4 “225593 
4,779 5,250 
42,485 | 50,400 
+ 912 874 
Love Lits 
8,510 9,200 
1,362 1,932 
8,822 7,996 
202,892 175,283 
23 22 


1944 


3,316 
11,606 


8,508 
15,082 


16,926 
4,062 


76 
778 


384 
2,073 


2,036 
22,844 


4,276 
45,197 


845 
1,690 


9,200 
2,024 


8,588 
216,442 
25 


1945 


8,428 
229,472 
27 


Value per acre given in dollars—other values in thousands of dollars. 


ANNUAL AVERAGES 


1912- 
1921 


4,316 
195A 


10,796 
16,212 


eee hea po 


Se) 1a) Telco) jepatae 


@ ©. ays le «ms 


$) 680.6, G0 Mens 


1922- 
tos 1 


3,147 
13,172 


11,063 
13,382 


CURVES Cary verry Cl 


sie) 6) ¢ fe die & 


«War ue er mule ue ie 


1932- 
1941 


2,967 
8,576 


8,576 
7,807 


© 6 8 Ce 6! ete ot 


e, Tei &) 10), 16) Se) tay 


a tee NSs *S) [ew 


a eh Gale Weel a. we. 
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TABLE 20 
FIELD CROPS, VALUE PER ACRE 
FIELD CROP 1939 | 1941 1943 1944 1945 
Potatoes? seen we a oe ey, ae $57.63 | $75.60 $147.78 | $125.68 | $154.64 
TUEnips oRh Oe: C30 << OT oe eee a 50.39 77.40 100.28 104.15 120.91 
SUP RDIEC tae Bete ee i Ss oe ee Bee Sa who CO TECT | 113.38 106.80 
BVLUT Rie em to Ag: CaN el ge 53.18 56.84 96.60 101.20 102.54 
Corn, huskine-(shelled)}: 7 = mc. B.S oe 24.31 34.19 32.12 45.54 46.80 
eas: 4) Mae eR eee Fee ay aS 30.25 29.16 32.97 46.18 46.06 
SOV GE Ca the. bee er 0 Ba ne oe en Ve | ems tt th ee te 33.47 37.80 34.78 
Alfalfa) Sa“ cacabcherats gar cen atau a: Pa etee e 18.44 22.74 28.45 28.95 a2el2 
Beariss (og pr. fee we le ce es 48.18 OM ri 36.54 35.01 32.52 
Pere VN Par We ie eres Matas ose see oak 6 19.39 25.00 23.54 34.12 31.52 
(Conte BHO eTeriT) Meee een ers 28.09 31.00 34.90 35.49 26.96 
Ply xtee, tb ater eta Got ee eee tone 14.84 14.83 18.13 18.64 24.31 
Sweet Clover Si fee er oe eas 10.94 11.20 14.05 14.06 23.20 . 
PLA aC: (AO Veter hn fae nt eae teres hnwnaee yop 12.90 14.14 19.20 16.81 Ney GW 
Wea) CET eon ITE ee hk aie SO 5 ool le ain SRA 15.99 16.88 13.22 23.60 22 Ot 
AEE 1 25h As 55 A Se a eR or 14.62 16.07 15,18 22.98 21.87 
ie RNG Li ete Ser at ee ee “fe oon ee 16.58 17.80 22.04 21.39 
Oats hh. Bier ice no ee See es ef Se 12.95 14.52 13.09 21.40 19.82 
TRV ae, Sone ater aimee fate Wee Or kh ee ees t0:55 £1.22 14.19 16.43 17.59 
ISG Ue eek WE to, Ror er eciee se een 9.13 10.44 14.67 14.96 1G | 
PSUR WAICAIL Par tere ies Sein ch Oo Ree ate ree ke 14.02 11.60 16.65 17/270 15,32 
TABLE 21 
FIELD CROPS, ACRES 
(THOUSANDS OF ACRES) 
Average |Average |Average 
FIELD CROP 1912- 1922- 1932- 1942 1943 1944 1945 
1921 1931 1941 

FalleWiheat) 2 &. os fo 656 #15 612 757 601 668 675 
Spring Wheat. => as 198 110 87 42 38 38 36 
GE 96 op ete EE re EE oar 2,798 2,705 2,279 1,966 1457 716 1,522 
SP Ta (SE Spl Ra Se a oe ae 566 501 493 353 279 331 305 
PBS MeaPA Node eb, SRE Sw GR ee co 133 102 58 34 32 35 34 
BCAnGIe Jeane et ea cay oo Se 59 30 64 62 68 83 82 
Coe ot i ee eee es eg: 133 89 66 78 64 65 68 
Buck wiea te nee. ae c - 188 243 185 126 159 141 152 
la Se cae pte ket tt ae 10 Hi 8 24 24 24 23 
DA igerl (orang Nae ne S atets, $e) ie, 524 787 954 1151 895 984 943 
(Ott) MUSKIN GS eae teehee 263 179 Li 2 258 190 240 227 
(Worn, SO... cree ae eee, Sine 425 348 314 300 307 SP 338 
Potatoes... Gr 2: eek ee ee 159 164 148 122 116 120 116 
ATS Te eee eo Or ae a 90 70 61 39 59 39 38 
IMATUOIIS 0, wae Oo Ree ee ie eae: 45 34 oO 19 20 20 20 
malig iy beetSan ab) S' a dae wes ag - 24 55 We 20 10 14 18 
BALLER Ae nae ~ Ment = Wate 2 Neer e 168 551 628 763 794 789 795 
Hay and (lovere jo 7° Me aoe 3,347 3,142 2,536 2,489 2,866 2,689 2,764 
A latices et eke MR Ott ee ee, ate oe, ES 78 54 Sh 53 55 
Sweet Clover sibs oe te RE SS lS Rate el Pears, Be 262 187 182 183 189 
SSO GH RS Me, Cab ater, feed ae: coluen' Dealt a) RORRO RES Shea ages = OR eee oem Gem 41 47 45 46 
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rn nse eee asa SHIRE aN AM MST me woe ot nn ee 
TABLE 24 
TOTAL PRODUCTION 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


YEAR Field Farm Dairy Fruits and| Poultry Fur 
Crops Animals Wool Products | Vegetables} and Eggs | Farming 
1034 ey ee 143,734 56,413 342 47,452 15,832 20,667 704 
5 OS ea oa eee a 132,086 O15301 417 50,168 17,292 22,345 966 
BOA [1 ee Aoi So cece 166,280 74,890 533 54,122 18,053 24,385 15131 
LOS hes een ead CARE toe 2 149,100 87,792 993 55,491 18,507 23,199 1 sot 
1938 0c acou Gos 131,569 85,355 376 58,288 20,296 23,835 1,136 
1939 4's, ide ae ae 156,115 90,402 517 57,094 21,365 24,391 1,173 
1920 Meee. hue ae 149,479 104,529 rie! 64,602 21,888 25,991 1,248 
Se ee en eed 181,479 125,369 657 77,109 30,140 34,346 19217 
19427 fe US Fe 219,910 141,054 797 103,847 33,466 47,704 1,384 
A ee i eae Mine ee 181,434 149,001 866 110,859 54,674 61,343 2,038 
LAA aie. ae 214,769 152,793 834 117,413 39,282 59,159 TAs 
ees Ben 35,3262°| 174,976 813 115,586 43,068 72,796 2,100 
Total Gross 
Clover Honey Forest Value of 
YEAR Maple Tobacco Flax and Grass and Products | Agricul- 
Products Fibre Seed Wax Sold off tural 
Farms’ {Production 
OD Ba Meds eee ee 1,040 6,337 150 857 1, 309)0-ty ae eins 294,837 
1933). tse et oe oe 1,161 10,226 161 1,006 1311S 4S Reo 298,294 
LO36. aa: ee eee 1,161 8,505 155 1,417 1-0602- =e. OP 351,694 
TY OS a Ma). ae 879 15,965 133 1,168 700) | wee ee 354,931 
L938) ee Sad oe eal le 853 19,058 120 1,689 L190. Sere aneen 256,630! 
1S UR © pean a6 Sane 751 17,742 358 1,381 9608 15.08 ke PSS 022° 
1940 ee eee oe 837 8,691 743 638 043 3 iS tn eee 272,196! 
194 be le tet et 693 17,319 13125 2,592 133200 > eee 326,502! 
1042, ce Oe 1,510 19,934 1,087 1,240 Load | el ae 420,981! 
£94 3g yo ees ae 1,454 18,104 THT 2,841 351 DO 0 ee ere 431,562! 
1944 eae 1,599 26,685 723 2,654 SG AY Rats: 478,277! 
UE are, Pan 389 28,133 539 1,617 1,518 15,934 492,795 


SSS eS SE Ee Ne eee ee eee et ee 


1Revised total. Corrected detail not yet available. 

*Detail excludes duplication in field crops re feed and seed. Previously field crops grown were included 
in total along with the value of animals, etc., which were raised on these field crops. Total field crops 
grown in 1945, $229,158,000. 
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TABLE 25 
PRODUCTION, MILK, WOOL, HONEY AND WAX AND EGGS 
ITEM 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Cows-for:Milk-as-at Decs istemor. oer No. 1,227,100 1,238,700 1,259,600 1,259,200 
Milk Production: 
(sed in manufacture;.242 2h... . OL! 000 Ib. | 4,102,497 3,781,949 | 3,630,766 | 3,760,627 
Bid salestie 44. Jae Stihow se . On 000 Ib. | 1,320,062 1,440,791 1,511,678. -|-31,563,857 
Farm home consumed.............. "000 Ib. 498,551 497,959 498,760 496,307 
eedvon farmiss (Ol. Ji nee POR ow | Dx: ’000 Ib. 203,971 195,887 193,638 197,256 
orale rodueuen | i. RELL 2... 25) 000 Ib. | 6,125,081 | 5,916,586 | 5,834,842 | 6,018,047 
Gross Value of Farm Milk Production...| $000 107,998 110,933 ~ 120,003 124,644 
Wool 
SSE TIBSIGIA) srt nics hom GuUen Ahlan, ek, 346,800 375,800 376,000 370,400 
Average yield per fleece............... lb. 8.3 8.0 Pak 7.6 
Total production of shorn wool......... ’000 Ib. 2,878 3,006 2,895 2,815 
PES TE Sema Te | [ee lena as SC ae ’000 Ib. 2,894 3,042 2,845 2,790 
Averagegarm, pricer® ¢.)y.ac .) 4 eaten. 2. cts. per 
lb. 2h.4 28.8 28.8 28.9 
Sree NCOMG. fe O: oo ee ce ale et ete bee $’000 797 866 834 813 
PASMNNCOME. MAG A. s. 3 dec as edb os 8 $’000 801 876 819 806 
Honey and Wax 
Deekxecpers*: fone Poster eee 6,800 6,000 5,850 6,130 
(SOLON Gs ee OR a hoe ean 210,000 195,000 203,000 216,040 
Honey: 
Average production per hive........ lb. 56 98 74 42 
Bl ba LOUUGLIOL leh Pelvis ieee as lb. 11,760,000 |19,212,000 | 15,022,000 | 9,095,000 
Average price paid producers....... cts. per 
Ib. 12,5 15.5 15.0 16.0 
talivalticen peter wie moe ar ot $ 1,470,000 | 2,977,900 | 2,253,300 1,455,000 
Vaileror noneyand wax. i... 2.5.44 $ 1,552,900 | 3,116,200 | 2,356,900 1,518,000 
Eggs 
Wuinberrot Javing hens. 2.46% .46 0.4 698 000 8,864 10,161 10,466 11,457 
Average production per hen............ No. of 
eggs 122 121 123 125 
Pata WOronuUctiOn; site ia. see evn et ye 000 doz. 90,117 102,457 107,276 119,344 
PACE MICLELIOZEID eneiaht eh ore ts ca Cer cts. 33.0 36.1 34.1 37.0 
SATE ALU Ce St cade Ar. olirs state nso an ‘5 $’000 29,739 36,958 36,562 44,151 
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TABLE 26 
TOTAL VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


Ne ee eee 


PROVINCE 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 
Ontario. «374 ac soe ee ee 196,980 307,801 502,931 336,089 329,873 
Prince(Bdward Islands...) G20 tate. |. 7,467 11,920 19,553 16,452 13,203 
Nova scotia) ata gach. Mer ait ff ©. 16,297 27,746 51,583 33,510 27,598 
NewiBrunswitkoat gua...) O20. tOkh 0 ft 12,888 23,657 48,308 30,927 28,168 
Quebecesr . . 5b @E4 B01.) Rae sor Oe 86,327 146,452 294,547 189,255 188,315 
MAnIEGba-102|.aeb ent ieatene a tere 24,444 68,620 ISAS7s 71,092 89,518 
Saskatehewan. £58, 088.2. a€@ are 2.) on 7,586 106,105 301,941 148,361 198,458 
Al bettatent:. }.setieceaa 0 Naeenmnede hee 5,803 48,543 187,556 116,839 180,481 
Brjtisht Columbia. et... 640 ob he 6,646 19,472 36,361 38,128 36,995 

a ee eee es 
AVERAGE GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCTS PER FARM 

PROVINCE 1930 1940 
a i at ee ee eee 
OUTATIO LW 'stoe eg iusalhow Genres Noto ee i Meme i ie i re ean $1,749 $1,851 
Pumice Edward-tsland ... yas.) wo WANE) os ee lk ee 0 Ree 1,279 1,079 
Nova Scotia... S08 1 a) Ve a NL ok en Oe en a RE 850 837 
New Brunswickti®, 4.°.. To Wie. 4... hk JOR: © SPR GOO See ee 909 883 
DUCbOC. | 5 ecu po eee ee ne ke he nn id 1,392 1 
Manitoba. Eirusns.c +3 Sep, oer ca stile daca tt alee, Neen) Ree eae aa 17312 1,543 
aeKALCHOWATE 2). Meee tae ke oe Ae ne a or ae 1,087 1,431 
AIDSRIG c.f MMGNe tO... Cy EE Eo ee, oe 1,199 1,810 
Britis Columbis (608, .. + M0D.GCl OOO DIS bo ee 1,462 1,402 
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TABLE 27 


YIELD PER ACRE 
Sa a ee ge ee ee 


FIELD CROP 1922 | 1927 | 1932 | 1937 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 

bu bu bu bu. bu. bu bu u bu bu u. 

Ball Wheaties... eagles Dee tne ale Ut ee ae ar 30.9 22. estar) 20°8 
Spring Wheat...... 16.9 | 20.1 19.9 17.0 \) 518.9 18.84), 18.4.1) 20.5.1, 6:8TV0390.4 4 19.8 
Oatsl 1. URI. 2nees . S32 1AS7E9 || #323 | 83216 || 238A 38:4) 633/01] 43.0 | 23.8 | 38.9 | 35.4 
MaKe yi St es SEAL RRO SOU: Date G ONS Le ena bedaie 20-741 64.51 23.0 33:891—30.8 
Pease i a int pee 18.0 13.6 17.1 16.2 15.6 16.9 16.0 | 16.8 1-2 
PSGATIS Speke. ¢ rece ee 15.6 15.4 18.1 1973 a2 LA 14.9 16.9 | 20.2 17.0 | 14.0 | 13.0 
Roel ee ae Ae 164 S178 F178 (51978 18.2 19.1 1770 17519.1 16.5 19.1 18.5 
Buckwheat. .. 2-21. 2i26 || 025.6 | 6205 19929) V2732 1) 22038 i] 12010 i. 627.0 12985 17523,624 91919 
Hinkiol wc.) keceh 10.7 9.6 9.8 | 10.3 9.3 9.7 9.6 | 10.9 9.8 | 10.1 9.9 
Mixed Grains....... 9529 1 899.9 1533.8 143455 1763910 || S38)0 FP P33i | e444. P29. Sais apa 355 
Corn, husking. 0.05. 1) 0465 || 035.4 138.8 (132.7 | $442 | 437/41! 846.2 ||. .52.8 | 36.5.1. 46.0 [245.0 
PGEMULOS gnc 43 ak: 442.0 | 430.0 | 386.0 | 402.0 | 420.0 | 430.0 | 387.0 | 433.0 | 436.0 | 434.0 | 390.0 
Mangolds...2) Moar : 464.0 | 389.0 | 402.0 | 426.0 | 442.0 | 450.0 | 406.0 | 455.0 | 460.0 | 460.0 | 410.0 
EMM CANS. cht eme sll Atakets || Nake a df meee ll esaete dl ka dbos a ee oad] tds UB tk os, 18.6 | 18.9 | 18.3 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 

Orn ell Oe eee LO.00U 1.02 sos 0oaleeS.05 1.105554). 9.18.110.00.11.10.45.|9.97 | 10.14) 7.70 
Lab cee eons § A AOS U Nee OLE LOO Fees Siiler2295) 892.00 122-10 1 2,74 (62.70 2.58 1. 2.60 
iayand Clover.....1 1.56 178 1.59 1.69 1.69 1.83 1.35 1.92 |) 2°00 1.597) 2.05 
VAST OMe te ee eee 1.64 | 1.51 sieost 1.50 | 1.09 1.43 M50 44a 1.55 
SWeec Cloverne oo a oe eae Wie Nuts Anges ee 0am Vp 4)? Ag Ae Ae yo Wea! 9 6 | ego” Ua Va 20 OS ari ea 8 bapa ce 
PISare Deer ORene hc 1 as-c2.0 dime hes Als. ac ote 7.94 | 8.60 | 10.50 | 10.53 | 11.80 | 7.13 | 9.07 | 9.30 
cwt cwt CW cwt cwt. cwt cwt cwt cwt cwt cwt 

Potatoessin. .Eiahe.. 70.60 | 58.20 | 60.90 | 67.20 | 51.00 | 46.00 | 63.00 | 58.70 | 65.10 | 70.90 | 65.80 


AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE 


FIELD CROP 1902-11 | 1912-21 | 1922-31 | 1932-41 
bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Pee VV CA Grea ene a Bye Meee PR Me no BM loennay Bag. pikeeraceen & jhe Wes Zo.3 26.1 20.0 
PRIS VN Dea Lipa Rete tre Ce Me ae, CBC A ee ae sdiad rad 17.9 18.2 19.3 18.3 
VER A. 0 gy a oe a Ge ACRE oe eR 36.6 36.3 20.0 33.8 
Barley rere rte res 30.5 30.1 32A 29.7 
INST C Ege i aw ACen, oe Se ice Aiea err ian 18.1 16.4 18.4 15.9 
DB iecW aloe: Pot se aaCA bande lleck Go Aaa A fori Le Coe ee See Re Piet t7 16.1 ile er 
NVC we ee Boe eet ere Pee Deere Mek | Me he | OM. 16.7 16.6 73 ieee! 
Birciwheat Pei eeck oe ee MAR | GRR | Nose | we Ot 21.9 IAW OTT 20.6 
Las ee oe eee ewe eee ee! Meee GRY Re OA) GOd Pte ee Ce 10.3 9.4 
NivediGrains), 6:25 4 6.8 i Feet | SeGk Pe. GS 1G. de | foe 33.4 36.3 SP 34.3 
SPCIEUN A USKING hate ee ke tert wie eked ee 9, fel SR | Rk) yee f 45.9 42.6 40.8 
Pains oe tee ee owe Pete Pek 1 eet kom Te Oe 444.0 427.0 393.0 385.0 
IBS OIG ck ee eee ee et eee wtf Cae hee | aE tae 470.0 422.0 404.0 411.0 
tons tons tons tons 

Corn, sos wees eh, Eee Mm TGR | See 1G. ba!) Od 10.16 9.04 9.46 

RAR EUU Etat fs oo. SR lke ceStOn ne REAL Sane ee Hee, ©) Nees, Ee 2.41 2.42 DSW 

Pia veanCutc OV el aman meee nen Se eral we Urs chy het. Aird 1.54 1.41 1:57 B57. 
cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. 

Potatoes ee ae ee ee i ee ry en ee EA 68.00 67.90 67.40 58.00 
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TABLE 28 
COMPARISON OF YIELDS PER ACRE BY PROVINCES 


(IN BUSHELS) 


1890 
PROVINCE | Corn 

Wheat) Barley) Oats | Rye | Peas | Buck-| (husk-| Beans} Hay | Pota- 
wheat} ing) toes 
Ontario (fall wheat). 0.69.4] 978 | Or bof ee ae Peet a ep ilivie ge, tee ea eee 
(spring wheat)...... £278 22521) OBO N15 22 PMO 1 2218 NW aI8) 10%3 1 Oye OSee 
Prince Edward Island....... 18°7 |} A965 |) NOLO Si Bes 1 eke e568 1114-8 0.9 | 162.5 
Nova Scotias)- 8.0. fag... 12.71} 19.051 8166 A583 16-5 | BOOT Ain 119.8 12° V1 2568 
New Brunswick?.@6 .) fa... 1251.) G6t4 | 1983 ATE FASE? Seo 4 Aee0 | 19.0 1,09 b113M 
Quebec! fad. <i. Bak ot Rea 948  162.71/ 1524 Sa7 || A2E3 1 1880 | AH2075) 21.0 1L.0:4 129.7 
Manitoba ies.) ats! Othe 1820 1 (25e7 1) BQo7r || A306.) hed BES | Boe 29.3.1... 179.5 
Saskatchewan... 0.0e% |. ele 1508 12520.) (2852) See WLAN FeO SPO 4618.9 1. . ok 140.5 
Alber al Mi Re ete eee 1S Aenea Oc outa eo On SF Bor O 8 | oc eee 134.4 
British ‘Columbianes. ! sneaky. - 2556 1 bu5 || BOsi1 | abxe?2 | 3205 | 34.5) Ade BY 3179 1,6 4163.3 
Pah 5S Ee oe SA Dh RE 

1900 

l 

Ontario. (all wheat). 2.07". DD Be nal ce tare ah eee lle oe ee LT re haan) 2 eee | 
(spring wheat)...... 19.4 1 29 ON SO) ck TO con 2. eae Seat re | SEG 1244s 
Prince Edward Island....... LPS | 2391 | ST MS 16s Ss | 16% | 2oe5 | 158 Onl (Omid. 
IN OV eOO Cia aera ea et ae i Bs Mah 20. FRAY Sp Bel OP Yel Bal Bc We Bah LS bc PUR Be Gig? Ck Os 1 ae Gees 
New Brunswick. ...:./..-.- LA eZ Onl 25. 81 140 9°58 | 1879 ("48-31 19074 0:9 SRY Toes 
Onebecres amore ao ae 14.2 7)-24.3) 1) 24.85))-10.8 VP AP-7 4118.0 | 48.6 | 21.3 10 eto a7 
Manitoba: oo tetniu dee eeria DG: int Oe Lule S25 LEER rae EIS NG am HPs lie Oh Mca PN le pe, 119.7 
Saskatchewalets dues Neuen 23.0 0/41558)). 16.0 D del We Od SOL) WOO. Ol) AGe 7m eens HiZ.D 
Albértat | 12.0801 1.68. 9708.1. LZOHt (26.0 | 32.9 | 16:8). 1346 | 1407 4.5615 1 15-0 eee 134.9 
British Columbia. |... ad. ../. 2a 113321) 42 O23 OVA 44 Sl 36,3 estes Lilot hE Gms 
aL ESE LEA RARER CE ASL SAAS OAR eR wee ee RS AEE: Se 

1910 
nee AS ee ee 2. Ee SS ee | ae ee ee eae OU ne. de Ue i 
Ontario (fall wheat)......... LOR A) ih Nas ss] Pecdcapal Meg ee adc etek TT aN eet LLL ce | a ie | eo 
(spring wheat)...... aso Ol 3) 0 alte Om T1400 sl eo 4ed ey Ral iel Zed 1.71) 109.2 
Prince Edward Island....... Rp to 4e) JS, ih Lies LSet lg woul ely. Onl ag lezitelo dee 
Noval Scotian ma aimee o. 1ohck L659 9200011 550.98 MOCO a eam oa etal eLOey ela Get 1.3 | 114.6 
New, Brunswick. . 5.16 as. . o/ eee 2170 27 5 915 OM aioe tel Oe a eee 5: tale Lo dey 1 29nd 
Ouehec. sae. eee ee 14 Or 425.0 | 24,5213 Aa oy et Oekains 1) et eet) Ladi L256 
Manitoba: 4 sek. dy pete ck bea 7 | 25.1 be lOs6W Le conieke onl elonG 7.4 0.9 | 109.3 
~askatchewansan: .). of aces} hotel Ooh ol eel. dome 1h) el 2A Hee 4 ay | 9.9 1 2 ci2lsd 
PALDGLA. Ser caer eee ene I A ae or he oe rte a Bass OxGn ies 9.6 O90 4571605 
British Columbia: a5 Ae ; 1. Bi, 815215051009 ob 1d Oe oS ONS. Oned feline 1.6;|. 150.2 
fas 5 8 eee OE See 2 eB ee Ae OL eee he Ol hile dn lS ea OS es Al ee 

1920 
ap ee ee ee ee 
Ontario (fall wheat). ih, isdn |) 2453 \une cast eel eta eee | ae eae | 
(spring wheat)...... 16°85) 34.45) 44.98 V7e7 20 22 25a) 553 lO 1.26} 105.7 
Prince Edward Island....... Ll LOSS A228 8 S12, See Or sie au ohe | Gees inl 20 1.0 | 149.7 
INOVaIsCcOtia shee Tae o 19,21) °23. O08 28.08 PO eel etary it) oe ee oan tn ses L ouleberes 
News Brunswickis. 6: 6s,0. 0 14.0522. 07 Ziel te Pico el Oe A etet S eal et Geant oat Lolesisdes 
(Suebec J. ae re ee 1328 4) 927554 -23,.9G 7138410135316 65) 23st 4 Sale One Oeo 
Ma nitobale? ous) S sty. po Auer, SO 7 hlide2eles welled 8.8 $3 13.4 5.9 0.9 75.6 
maskatehewan, wie aae T1234 (GL Gee 20: nO ee 5.2°| 10.0) 1027 1.12.6 1.0 | 102.9 
PAL Dertay 0 hor eee ee 14235102427) 30207) toed aloe al eee 8.4 hae LoO2 ort 
British Columbia........... 1528") 2007 135340) 510A ass 4.8 | 44.7 | 19.4 LT oaiGls oa, 
ee OR a ee Saeed MN Po ee a Pl 
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TABLE 28—Continued 
COMPARISON OF YIELDS PER ACRE BY PROVINCES 
(IN BUSHELS) 
1930 
PROVINCE Corn 

Wheat|Barley| Oats | Rye | Peas | Buck-|(husk-) Beans} Hay | Pota- 
wheat} ing) eetOes © 
Ontario (fall wheat)........ 20 Egy se eR hent Nee amet Ge AR a RT OORT Ow ie 
(spring wheat)...... BO POF ESAS 3 4839 es 17 LE eal 742016 4° 43.8) 13.4 1° S345 
Prince Edward Island....... LOTS 2Oe 24 sag) 2BeP eet. 9eini6. 5%) 14°64)" 23.8 O:9°.1223° 5 
Névaiscotiatt 2.) PAGAL. si. IP PO S20N7 LISS aor 332 2c 521101919) 30°.5°1) 18".7 1 241 °164.7 
New Brunswick............ AD 2552500 827. 2022S 1249 1 20-9 492-8 15-8 G9. 201-3 
Oveberrtwise fn fOa., -. 21. PS s0eaz20e4 21 Worse 0 wel 82312 16.0 1256 °N 14.7 1,0. 911453 
INL SSE UG Didi street sctee toregtoene als Lelie Nelo ane. dupe oaeelel 0 Salil. 6. 1025.7 | 14.4 TACs EL SOLS 
Saskatchewan! .; LAW AE: 12.a0, | 1080. 4520. 3b) 22:8 labSar | 14.9 1.15.9 | 15.6 0.8 | 108.4 
PIDEr tan 53-3 herd nn eel LO LL vl Od ied COs le Oe 3 Ea han OE ek Go Peiellse 2 
Brushveolumbiate so... Perea 2rd AO us oles han otk DO. 2 ly $42 OF 21S Lo 100%4 
ee eee awe ee ee eee AP dP a ee J emt ih 

1940 
' Ontario (fall wheat), >. |) ERR TA ne GOPMG I hcg Poche RRR ak Rae Cabo coed Opa Nod fi Asa ar 
(spring wheat)...... Loto Viol eso ee roa pelo +2? (P2072 Se| 37044). 14.9 la Pe 76.6 
Prince Edward Island....... Lata saey eae ai. ce el eas, Cee US eee ot ee ae ee 160.0 
IOV AR SCOUELa ae 8 ye one: Te 0 ee SO) fy yee es eee: Tap Vs Neng Dit Wi Wed a a. fe 168.3 
New Brunswitks 2. 2's.) ZG VIZ8- OO 5 LOM tee ZO Site 192 Osi ee od ay 
Queh eC. Beare oe eee: Vira Zoe a S26 OeitonG ator. I) 2de Ov baa ocd 165.6 50002722 146.0 
NAb Oba wae Ged ke Were AN beh Te PAPAS ies gL: OER al £4 ot sy Uae (ary em Um Led Aaa 86.6 
Sascntcnewan!.. | ase tot, ALO Ore LACOSTE TL La (ee thick Aes ay olen om | pe SER 86.6 
fellas gt Woda SA AG, abtintes eee a DOr ieee sella LOmiaat On On LORD ee bess cell bia ee LO.nde bach ROR 121.6 
British Coltimbia. | ics. aca.) PALS aN A Me PSO Ns) € a hil eer d Wi Os ke a ee i Me ga i eee ZOn 5 tt ees 203.3 
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TABLE 


29 


CASH INCOME 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


FARM PRODUCTS 


Grain, Seeds and Hay: 
Wheat 


Vegetables and Other Field Crops: 
Potatoes 
Vegetables 
Sugar Beets 
Tobacco 


Poultry 


Sheep and Lambs 
Hogs 
Horses 


@1,8 16s ©) fey cel fel Joh led ie) co bp el in koe) kB e we fie Eleuas 


Fruits 


©1656) ‘@ytas @ Mbl awit! ie) is) le) Jee is) co" le) Sal el (eh (a0 n0NO) ore) ise 


©. (bi Jere p. Teruo gis Xo) eile Me: fe) ¢ (6) jer 181 Ne (6) oe) wi egies) 6 is 


Honey 
Maple Products 
Miscellaneous Products........... 
Forest Products sold off farms... . 
Bug Farming s.7 0, sen eee ee 


C10L 16) Sika LeMnialielve: le) sb jo) i) 6 |6 i6) (nine! ip] tence) May a) V6 


Sete s)he, pee ew 


1927 


92,569 
252,684 


1Included in miscellaneous products. 


1932 


49,013 


123,311 


1937 


ee SE —————E———EE es 


85,253 


46,593 
5,914 
14,230 
(ae) 
702 
440 
4,121 
35520 
pie 


1942 1943 
6,330 | 3,003 
2,838 | 2,662 
3,096 | 2,348 
188 172 
139 120 
6,340 | 7,060 
1,240 | 2,825 
531 662 


9,061 | 9,912 
17,979 | 22,250 
1,946 | 1,097 
21,203 | 19,598 
1,087 737 


13,978 | 18,958 
62,192 | 58,717 
3,098 | 3,357 
67,235 | 77,716 
Hag ie eth 737 
147,974 | 160,485 
87,198 | 93,703 
9,535 | 10,091 
23,973 | 29,621 
801 856 
1,054 | 2,642 
755 HOF 
6,865 | 7,411 
4,459 | 5,925 
1,384 | 2,039 


77,388 
215,988 


136,024 | 153,015 
355,976 |385,946 


1944 


164,882 


101,167 
12,179 
29,380 

822 
2,579 
800 


7,774 | 


5,700 
LOU 


1945 


196,495 


104,410 


9,847 
35,527 
812 
1,816 
194 

2 656 
5,700 
2,100 


162,318 | 169,062 
404,089 | 449,277 
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TABLE 30 
INVENTORIES 
LIVESTOCK 
1922 1927 1932 1937 
TYPE 

Value Value Value Value 

Number | $7000 Number | $’000 Number | $7000 Number | $7000 

HGrses 6.3. . 2..: 685.852} 74,536 617,136) 66,724 578,615) 43,507 557,845) 57,286 
Cattle 2,836,181} 103,899 2,709,954} 117,162 2,528,615) 78,324 2,453,081) 93,361 
Sheeps.. ln B44 986,617 6,613 956,267; 10,434 1,025,000 5,1 dd 793,000 6,089 
Swenies .ai 2852 1,553/434)) 16,551 1,883,177} 24,160 1:375;115 7,220 1,457,886} 15,462 
Poultry... . . OR 13,964,317} 12,241 | 10,048,045} 12,334 | 22,929,143 10,418 | 22,536,141] 13,990 
Total...... 213,840 230,814 144,580 186,188 

1942 1943 1944 1945 
TYPE 

Value Value Value Value 

Number | $’000 | Number | $’000 | Number | $’000 | Number | $’000 

HGeséso. chncAhe! 526,976| 47,779 522,187| 44,909 506,607} 44,581 491,287) 44,165 
Cattle 2,639,212} 125,649 2,692,672) 145,061 2,744,810) 151,655 2,893,219) 183,326 
HEED ye phe low S45 688,904 5,797 737,486 5,834 736,783 5,612 124 250 6,714 
SPoriteshc. Liaaeaat 1,861,298} 21,318 1,885,600; 20,800 1,900,000} 22,720 1,979,000} 36,921 
Poultry ..t. .6F-4 24,621\79%) 13,163+|. 26,692,812).416,929 27,467,483} 18,224 | 28,648,330} 25,762 
Total. .P¥:: 213,706 233,533 242,792 296,888 

1945 
HorRsEs CATTLE SHEEP SWINE POULTRY 
DISTRICT 

Value Value Value Value Value 

Number] $ ’000| Number| $’000 |Number| $ ’000| Number} $000} Number | $’000 

Southern Ontario.| 132,816) 11,423] 643,921) 43,416) 101,284) 1,006 575,248] 10,903) 9,869,129} 9,051 
Western Ontario..| 146,842] 12,532} 915,990) 58,887 246,771) 2,448! 714,893} 13,872] 8,459,390 7,621 
Northern Ontario.| 26,595} 2,961] 158,140 7,672| 72,441 602 48,979 830 990,973 931 
Eastern Ontario. .| 96,623} 9,232} 648,505) 35,143) 149,506) 1,313 291,425} 5,079} 4,448,546) 3,809 
Central Ontario. .| 88,411} 8,017] 526,663} 38,208) 154,255) 1,345) 348,455) 6,237) 4,880,292) 4,350 
Ota eene 5: 491,287] 44, 165/2,893,219| 183,326) 724,257| 6,714/1,979,000| 36,921 28,648,330) 25,762 
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TABLE 30—Continued 


VALUE PER HEAD 


Cattle 

Horses Sheep and Swine Poultry 

YEAR (all ages) Milch Other Lambs | (all ages) | (all kinds) 
Cows Cattle 

O22 i0. ih. attte te eke Ren er Ore ees $109 $52.68 $24.25 $ 6.70 $10.65 $ .88 
TO 3. Wi bine Reser, ci cee ee oe dei 55.24 25.14 heat 10.96 82 
LODE roche oui ices ict eB ae tee ee 109 55.41 27.05 8.14 8.96 80 
ARS Ba 2 aah on Aa pO GRID Pe ne A a 108 58.55 21210 1703 14.55 76 
TOS ORY A act h yaitd Sereno ea 108 59.14 26.84 10.93 14.13 70 
LOD Tea te Dae ele ee Sree Gels t 108 60.92 27.03 10.91 12.83 65 
LOPS etry, aici tees oe 110 68.23 30.09 11.05 10.80 63 
RU! STI A ree bi Ye a ae 110 80.34 SOL P1202 12.18 61 
LOSU ee eae nae een vas 100 T3au 32.42 9.55 Ub a22 59 
19.3 dee arevens rank -iacheosecn ei gether els 87 52.79 22.49 O31 8.81 45 
LOS Zo Brita. he ee fs) 43.42 20.18 4.92 5225 45 
ES fo ners Lee ane 88 38.41 17.87 awe: 6.94 52 
LOSA a nw athce Repose eee ad 97 36.94 OS ake, 5.54 9231 St 
PISO Sh eee eee. a i OPER oP, 103 40.56 1871 5.80 10.08 52 
T9SO Rachomenenee © & lk. ee Me ths 109 43.40 19.86 6.53 9.45 54 
EOS [Rote Dye ne Paes anh hee 103 47.96 28.92 6.96 10.60 62 
AI RF Se ue RL Ae AA 8 i A 98 46.75 28.39 6.76 13 211 61 
LOB O Re itis AUN yf Eten eee 113 49.42 24.86 6.69 11.04 63 
TO40.4.) See cl st ee, ane 103 55.42 27.43 7.88 10.36 64 
DT kc epee ak be Mee Raat TER 85 65.20 29.89 7813 10.19 49 
COA? . [:  e hs eee ee 90 68.69 34733 8.41 11.45 53 
IOS SAM ees iak cer ae wae 86 7952 34.33 7.91 11203 63 
C944 FORE «ack Be Eee Le 88 81.53 55. J28 7.62 11.96 66 
EE SOc Me re es | 90 95.40 38.89 OPT. 18.66 90 
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TABLET31 
MARKETED PRODUCTS 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Milk 
Creamery Factory Required for Total 
Butter Cheese Butter and Value of 
YEAR Cheese Dairy 
Product 
Thousands of pounds § "000 7 
1) SAGs etn AD WET OAL Weedon ce ehh S oie 81,630 73,301 2191035 47,452 
1935 os fo er aa ee Geol OUT... Joe 84,430 1D OUT 2,822,301 50,168 
PSO AO a ete One. ICs Oe TENE Ck. BG. 86,706 88,457 3,020,505 54,122 
195) Pe GOL. atte ete. teers oA 7 Oke ght oe 81,396 93,868 2,956,804 55,491 
DS Pagans at MEAD eel wlhee MOGs 1 Mek leh ee 87,754 87,593 RA UG rev Mf 58,288 
TOS Pe eee eh OG. 90, 4) Se UO) PE 88,010 89,968 3,067,963 57,094 
LOAD Ale tee ok eA EL Re, oh ak th. UG: 87,278 100,004 3,163,230 64,602 
Da OMEN in eee, Tas Bee tie es ag dle Bs 86,243 103,446 3, 1d 540 77,109 
D8 Deen ee re Bei i EL AEN TE naples dasenths. see RE 81,025 128,348 3,334,305 102,716 
1043 Ser ove p ei rer oerrrerrr esc ee 82,024 106,132 3,108,860 110,859 
et ee nee See Sn Oe a, ee ene 75,074 106,816 2,953,818 117,413 
psa ert oo FL <li geate Fetal lan 8. Fen Sateen eee tae Ceye 113,404 3,084,668 115,586 
Fluid Milk Fluid Cream Processed 
I — Milk 
YEAR Quarts Value Quarts Value | Products 
000 $ ’000 000 $’000 | ’000 Ib. 
[5 Coe ee eee Lape ee Let 250,405 27,917 9,211 4,242 125,520 
LOA ee ne SE ek NERS Ew ha he, 269,164 30,364 10,099 4,649 129,995 
HESS om leltok A atad en Depietie Comilent Reba Aihocke OEY aoe 290,089 34,512 10,902 5,327 148,496 
1 OAL ae eI E Soe wid ote da en. 324,949 38,934 10,538 5,283 154,586 
AICS § Mite 0) SER SEE ON SO Ne ale en 386,645 40,306 10,284 4,787 153,818 
POS BOPP De 55-5 oes ction ser oe ere onesies} 409,964 42,533 12,010 5,436 151,289 
Ne eo tn EE ee a ELE Tm oO an Re gm ORE ee 432,857 44 606 12,367 5,644 166,654 
LIVESTOCK 
TYPE 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number 
Cattle (head)2™o3, 4. (Shere... 493,579 456,205 534,055 Rr ay Pe 408,821 459,943 
Calveciieat) carci. a 301,815 290,310 298,776 268,551 216,319 235,185 
ORG cee eh eee. 1,667,991 | 2,191,456 | 2,326,623 | 2,021,591 | 2,029,228 | 2,108,734 
Sheep'and Gambs) yen as b.% 220,358 226,485 244,740 229,070 236,170 258,803 
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TABLE 32 
AVERAGE MARKET PRICES 


FIELD CROPS 


TYPE Quantity] 1932/1933} 1934 |1935)1936) 1937 | 1938 |1939]/1940] 1941 |1942/1943] 1944 
$ $ | $ $ $ | $ $ | $ 
FallyWhéat. .). . . ws bushel 46| .66 88} .71/1.09]1.04 56 704) 463 94} .88/1.07| 1.09 
Spring Wheat..... “45! [Oli ae Col coll Usin 02 .58 .66; .65} .90) .88]1.06] 1.08 
Osteen ee & v  DB5eGG GOSS) 528)" 481) 342 .28 p04) 23211 5444, 44) 2 55] oe 
Barleyeecnieniemte. 2 36)>-41 50} .40} .80} .5814] .41 46) .44 SO )—dohd bi OO 68 
Peds beth. oc. Reh 2 65| .80 8569511 59/1256 J1.50 11.77/1.87) 1.87\1.9912.06| 226 
Beanst 92: . 1... 20% ‘3 491.292) 1.27)de45)2 02/107 |1.00 12.25]/1,75| 1.6511.5012.15| 2250 
Ryéql gf... -.1... ee ? “Wh 251) |. SSpysOiw 84) 478 14315) .58) 2501) . 66), .65)  SGl_Aabee 
Buckwheat. .).. a z 35 £42 47| .40} .69) .60 41 S20 Olea: vue i 75 
Corn,‘shelled:.. 12% 2 AS} 256) =.65) .45} .68) .6014] .43 20]. £95). .74| 80) 88) BEOD 
Have. Se. 22 .).). Bae ton 7.24/8.41/12.62|7.08/8.79|7.14 |6.92 |7.61/6.56110.48/8.8919 60 LOS 
Potatodsy . . J... 08 cwt. .69/1.00} .55)1.00)1.35) .60 WS, wl AS Tail) 12200 2/0i1) 70) eee 
LIVE STOCK 
TYPE 1939 1940 | 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Ontario— eames inane piece [recom Uae ecece ae reeecee emcee | 
COA TIIG. b's el eee Renee noke. Gu cwt. $901 1$ 6.40) 1° 7.30 1$.9. 17 SiO G22 (eon oror 
CARVES 4. U. eieee eg kt OR eee ae fata Wy 9.02 10226 15029 13200 12.41 
js Clee geet oe ee eee A air |. eee 11-43 Pao 15.69 16.87 16.86 
Seep. snd amps «se oe. eee 4 8.67 O27 10.49 11797 12523 jh ee ps 
Dominion— 
Gatile.t+ ges: hs o> ees ect cwt 5.10 5.70 6.69 8.39 9.46 8.85 
alves 1 GmEN & hy <. Wee een a 6.50 25 8.39 10.91 12.19 10.15 
OSS. eee a... BADE ced Ten ho aaa 10.95 12,85 15-03 T6n2 4 16.65 
sheep andekainbs. ..oe5 ne os «24 ¥ 8.03 8.27 OFS 10.95 10.79 9.95 


er 


TABLE 33 


FARM WORKERS 
i ti ee eee 


1931 1941 


TYPE 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Members of Operator’s Family... .. 260,597 20,374 | 280,971) 228,389 9S Dees toe 
Hired. for Year Round. aga ars. . .i.¢ Ur l16 se ace... 25,276 DAVES 893 18,675 
Hired iby the Month, Ss o<.4. 26a. en eee One eee 22,826 916 23,742 
Hired by the Day etter eee 31,146 2,676 Maral 
hemporain-. © aca cy sane eee 1415162 LUOST a L235 1434) Ce eer.) ee ee 
otal: ee) tr eee 397,035 32,355 | 429,390 | 300,143 8,424| 308,567 


——— ee ee eee 
AVERAGE WAGES OF MALE FARM HELP AS AT MAY 15 


WiTH Boarp WITHOUT BOARD 

Per Day Per Month Per Day Per Month 
194 Le a ene $2.02 $35.40 104 tee eee $2.57 $51.15 
1047 nee nee Zed 47.36 14 sae ee ops 66.41 
LOGS eee oe 3.38 61.81 104 5 oye tae 4.42 84.76 
1964 Sete tate B20 65.99 1044 et ee a. 4.36 88.31 
1045 See ee Siete TIZ6S 194 Sor es 4.50 07 722 


————— See 
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TABLE 34 
FARM DWELLINGS AND CONVENIENCES, 1941 


233 


> ec i: _oxmarcneene cmene-neraecance- spear er a 


Fuel (principal): 


Occupied dwellings................... 178,964 
Surfaced with lumber................. 59% 
Suriaced With: DlICK © aba. apes to mee ae 28% 
Surfaced with stone, stucco and other 

THA LETIS GR aeoctoeh cee eat el Poke: 13% 
In need of external’ repair... .........). 32% 


Average years of residence in present 


Bomew £56. ck, ah ee eet AL OER 17.9 
Average rooms per dwelling........... 7.0 
Average persons per household......... 4.2 
Sources of water: 

(a) Inside running water........... 14% 

(byiluside hand pump... oy. 1/% 

pComUMirside SOUTCe. 2 os 69% 
Sources of heat: 

(ay, Otover «cit, ft. oe Se be a ee ee Oe 81% 

OD ee BET a Ce Wi cant Ae Ad cae tell ces acl = 19% 


(a) Wood 


Toilet and bathing facilities: 


(a) Flush toilet 


Electricity 


Conveniences: 


Refrigerator—mechanical or ice 
RAC OM NM es ee eee 2a | 


al eT ares Pe ent Se ie Mar h ame ora 


Average value of farm homes in Ontario. $1,421 


Se eee ga ee a a a ee ee 


‘VABER 35 
AVERAGE FARM DWELLINGS—NINE PROVINCES— 1941 


AREA 


CC DEUS tae et, eka k Me. eN... « Roe 


Ribera at Ay. oh eon 2S OS eee es 


ANA Me tes de hc bee Ob eM oe nue oes et 


of Farm 
Dwelling 


Value 


$1,421 
1,049 
953 
861 
1,019 
966 
950 
999 
16173 
1,092 


Years 

Residence Persons 

in Present per 
Homes Household 
19 an2 
2733 pay | 
22.3. 4.6 
19.6 be aes) 
1652 6.0 
14.0 | 
1 ea | 475 
Lee Ano 
Liss 3.8 
15.9 4.7 


Rooms 
per 
Dwelling 


OPP PBR OAQAsTs 
NDARPNANONHWHK OS 


PERCENTAGE OF DWELLINGS WITH: 


! 


Mech- 
External} Inside anical 
Area Repairs | Running] Electric | Furnace| and Ice | Radio Tele- | Vacuum) Auto- 
Needed | Water | Lighting} Heating Refriger- phone | Cleaner | mobile 
ation 
pc p.c pc p.c. Dic p.c. pc mee Dc 
ONtatiOs eee $2 14 SY) 19 18 66 on 11 70 
Prince Edward 
Tslands. spe 29 9 6 10 12 54 18 9; 30 
Nova Scotia... 29 14 26 14 13 59 26 4 30 
New Brunswick] 47 13 19 9 9 49 16 2 De 
Quebec........ 40 25 24 10 14 36 16 1 16 
Manitoba..... ad 2 7 18 11 67 24 2 48 
Saskatchewan. . 47 1 a 12 6 72 a5 1 46 
Piberta oly 45 3 6 12 8 oa 18 2 46 
Br. Columbia. . 33 34 36 8 14 69 19 10 35 
Canadat.rn be 39 12 20 13 12 61 29 4 44 
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TABLE 36 
FARM MACHINERY 


Percentage of Farms 


thee epee with Machinery 

1931 1941 1931 1941 

WHtOMmoDUles<. « -ss% + 28 <5 +) OREN LUMBER eee eee emiesieo, 710 127,856 60.3 Phot 

MTotor [rucks. . .4 +> SBE eete Bote nae ke 14,586 17,416 Le eS 
‘Peactors under, 15.b.p., 2... seem pele raed A ee 18,9931 21,982 

‘(Tractors over 15h.p..\.,¢aeebere ae A Gabo. ae oe lle ee rah 9.5 25.0 

Ce DTT DITO 5h ce co es eas Ss cee CN cea emia ees tae eae 789 ae 4 

whreshingwMachines.0.. 80. 45); aeanesae oe ae cee 8,490 8,961 4.3 5.0 

Electric Motors..0. 20a. 3 4. +... 28 peepee cee 9,604 40,120 oa 2233 

Gasoline Engines) tiie iter eels OR ENP R cans 228 45,380 32,586 20.9 18a) 


l—Includes all tractors. 


va) 
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Regions 


Ottawa-Huron.... 

Algoma Extension 
Sudbury «1. . a2 
Rainy River...... 
Lake Superior... . 
Central Divide.... 
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TABLE 38 
FOREST REGIONS 


OOOO eee eee 


Acres 


9,089,117 


4,930,710 
10,451,245 
7,059,567 
3,990,139 
22,871,410 
33,193,910 


Regions 


Clay Belt... 


Nipigon Extension........... 
Coastal Region 
Central Patricia 


Acres 


1,753,718 


a 0 fe tet Somers Que) 6; OP e016 Bes 


SSS nN ee ee 


1Tnaccessible. 


2Conditions unknown. 


Approximately 50% of the forest area (in above table) of 109,872,355 acres has been surveyed 
The Department of Lands and Forests has undertaken, however, a complete forest resources inventory 


SURVEYS 


° 


of the commercially accessible forest lands of Ontario consisting of 140,000 square miles, to be completed 


in five years. 


CONIFEROUS 
Pine— 
White 
Red 
Jack 
Pitch 
Tamarack 


Black 
Hemlock 
Balsam 
Cedar— 

White 

Red 


DEcIDUOUS 

Willow— 
Black 
Peach-leaved 
Shining 
Long-leaved 
Glaucous 
Beaked 

Mountain Ash 


DeEciDUOUS—Continued 


Poplar— 
Aspen 
Balsam 


TABLE 39 
SPECIES OF NATIVE TREES 


Large-toothed Aspen 


Cottonwood 
Butternut 
Black Walnut 
Hickory— 

Shagbark 

Big Shagbark 

Mockernut 

Pignut 

Bitternut 
Birch— 

White 

Yellow 

Gray 
Hop Hornbeam 
Blue Beech 
Gray Alder 
Beech 
Chestnut 
Basswood 
Black Gum 
Nannyberry 


Oak— 
Red 
Black 
Pin 
White 
Bur 
Swamp White 
Chestnut 
Chinquapin 


Slippery 
Hackberry 
Red Mulberry 
Cucumber-Tree 
Tulip 
Papaw 
Sassafras 
Witch-Hazel 


Canada Plum 


DeEcIDUOUs—Continued DErcipuous—Continued 


June-Berry 
Wild Crab 
Pea Family— 
Honey Locust 
Kentucky Coffee-Tree 
Red-Bud 
Hop-Tree 
Staghorn Sumach 
Maple— 
Sugar 
Black 
Red 
Silver 
Mountain 
Striped 
Manitoba 
Dogwood— 
Flowering 
Alternate-leaved 
Ash— 
White 
Black 
Blue 
Red 
Green 
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TABLE 40 


GOVERNMENT OF ONTARIO’S EXPENDITURE ON 
PROTECTION AND REFORESTATION 


ee 


Fiscal Year Protection | Reforestation Total 
_.i Ended 
AERIAL SI Se: AT, Rtg Baie CA ae $1,775,823 $269,421 $2,045,244 
BOS BE >. Ah s ad ee ee Aas, Oe ae ee 1,445,678 189,908 1,635,586 
ISSO dL. ) Beets Nee ees, peered ot. . 2, 1,627,660 192,872 1,820,532 
960! 4 & pean) 1s pheme). carmen | cotgat nl 236,2371 62,7261 298,963! 
A986; 7%. BOOB. 2c Bs. 1s Aeene . ob 9905.2 1,197,415 196,695 1,394,110 
LOSdo (ees. 4 2) 8 Oe fe le hana) Se. |. 2,142,224 229,741 2,371,965 
St se a a ee a ee Po eer sr oe 1,792,808 265,597 2,058,405 
1039-1 i DROSS: 5 HORE OY ix See Pe. RT EE 1,783,921 341,569 2,125,490 
BOS) 05 HOPES) REE ROS. do eee ot BES Bee 1,587,389 399,711 1,987,100 
O46 Bf ES REN: Uae POEs ae SESE nd HERE! 1,599,265 329,420 1,928,685 
EOS Le. SONGS! 5 eee. be ore 18 a eee, Bil 1,744,047 317,366 2,061,413 
TODS 4. s SERIES. SRO OSS 5 ODI. 4 ote VB} 1,858,381 278,432 2,136,813 
M045 4 CRs LI Ree eal... OE Le. kta LO 1,822,288 21202 2,101,490 
4S) 2 ERR! . La DAS AES. oe. Le. 4 peek £4 2,417,146 311,901 2,729,047 
1Five months. 
TABLE 41 
REFORESTATION 
TREES DISTRIBUTED BY GOVERNMENT OF ONTARIO FOR PLANTING 
Fiscal Year Conifers Hardwoods Cuttings Total 
Ended 
LOSER tee ts oe ee, 8,173,637 1,201,600 305,282 9,680,519 
WA SPIES a es ee oe Oe 7,564,869 1,181,051 172,422 8,918,342 
DO GIES ge eee ne eee eee ED 8,288,659 479,523 209,994 8,978,176 
1035 ee alg a oe cee RT 9,467,904 988,968 281,860 10,738,732 
LOSGrNWER. Bcd 2 ss SABA AG A: 8,484,077 1,247,544 413,222 10,144,843 
RODIN eet? Wee feat Eee ke? | 9,247,200 1350/3371 418,173 11,015,744 
DOSSAMEE ee. Se kee. 9,984,368 1,740,752 527,415 127252, 555 
LOTR <i eee Me ee CAG 13,963,646 2,487,607 470,653 16,921,906 
DOA Maer eset 8 aie de VP | 13,831,098 2,907,437 528,162 17,266,697 
RSE NEE PS OO ees ae ae ae, ea 10,946,196 2,327,438 237,665 13,511,299 
LAT RIW detain too eee. 9,480,743 1,621,904 200,540 11,303,187 
ILE beget, | Be rece ens i) rae aera me Ve 8,434,371 1,896,198 192,348 10,522,917 
ee. ee CET Pe A ge Coy 9,232,205 bP A a (As Pe gee 10,999,379 
ANE ay <p SPORES ble bead 5 4 jhohd “Ee hd 9,649 324 TOS1,G01) ee wee 11,280,981 
TABLE 42 
NURSERIES 
(ACRES) 
Fiscal Year Ended 1932 1942 1945 1946 
Norfolk: orest Station, St. Wilhiditis.......%%. 2.6.02. 3,349 3,392 3,392 3,392 
SimmeoerP orest: Station, Midhursts ts) 4. see 2,010 2,160 2,160 2,160 
Durham? Forest Station, Orond 46 2... BP ae: 215 240 540 540 


Anguse-<Seed. Extracting PlantQete™, c9sic.4feperdes: 8 12 12 12 
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TABLE 43 


OPERATIONS IN THE WOODS 


FOREST PRODUCTION 


VOLUME OF MERCHANTABLE 


TIMBER Cut 


VALUE OF MERCHANTABLE 


TIMBER CuT 


Ontario as Ontario as 
Canada Ontario |a Percent-| Canada Ontario | a Percent- 
YEAR M cu. ft. | M cu. ft. age of $ ’000 $ ’000 age of 
Canada Canada 
LOSER REES  CNE IPE + 1,505,023 323,156 2147 92,106 22,970 24.94 
POSSE BrP EE OOF. ..* ) 1,615,864 | 351,215 21974 93,773 23,299 24.85 
LEERY 2. eee ee 1 Sa 1,829,886 | 375,391 20.51 105,540 TY a) 23 ‘43 
1935 FOOSE TIE. Oe 1,933,450 | 408,226 2 Tat 115,462 27,997 24.25 
L9SGR ORLA. oe hc SEU RS 2d 2,139,400 | 447,645 20.92 134,804 Spee 2542 
LOS PROT Reh POE Oye ee 2531 8)304 504,057 21019 163,250 37,669 23.07 
LOSS Miers. Tok CR PERS ae, 2,136,729 | 462,788 ZIP OG 148,266 34,797 25° 
1 030M Weeanaerth ity. Lh Lae 2,258,583 | 474.388 21.00 157,747 | 36,100 22.88 
TUS ee ee Cle ag ee 2,676,814 | 533,205 19.92 194,568 43,275 22.24 
DOOR mis Panui ce a ece 2,683,731 497,715 18.55 213,163 45,010 BLal2 
LE D935 AR eee TNE Nee ey Miele, 2,608,605 508,750 19.50 234,372 51,358 OILoy 
jE Foe Wl tc) eating na RON SE 2,475,906 | 498,112 20 49 268,615 61,143 22216 
be: Se Re ee aa he.» tA oo 2,508,046 | 461,507 18.40 S015 71 61,398 20.36 
TABLE 44 


OPERATIONS IN WOODS 


PULP WOOD, TIMBER AGREEMENTS AND LICENSES 


PuLep Woop AND 
TIMBER AGREEMENTS 


Net 

Number of 

Fiscal Year Concessions 

Ended in Effect 
Granted by 
Province 

BOS Ds eels ha ee co: ee ys, Re ee en a de 29 
LARS Sagan ee mati Reyer oa, al MEN Ra Hal 29 
LK Ty spetiateh iy aan eb Pye cet nee Mires Oey 29 
SE Loh Ane ee Mn Re CUNEO hn edie gw Tee 28 
BO SO eS ohh Bats coe rE AE ee ee eee 28 
L037 Seg. a! ets ae aa ee 25 
TSO. Ack. ths art he fates Ee et eee 29 
a0 LE .) RERE. Wk. eee oie eee ee 34 
AL Dee Se Wade Ne! Seah ee Fb Si ety, 2 ee 1 
7 Dies RE Me! pte) CT he TE AC AT ae" a 
1942) ks OR Bo): eee) pee cul 
MOA oy 61. GARE: oc AN Re eee y 36 
104 R be BR ees Ae Pe een Be 42 
14S as i Peas, 9 Fe oe ee oe 47 


Area in 


Sq. Miles 


TIMBER LICENSES 


Number of 


Licenses and 


Renewals 
Issued 


Annually by 


Province 


688 
649 
602 
594 
704 
725 
779 
776 
866 
901 
923 
846 
894 
930 


Area in 
Sq. Miles 


13,947 

9,785 
10,407 

8,724 
13,304 
WATER: 
12,400 
11,314 
12,501 
12,503 
11,871 
12,424 
11,497 
13,187 
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TABLE 45 
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LUMBERING 
Fiscal Salaries Gross Net 
Year Mills Capital | Employ- and Fuel Cost of Value of | Value of 
Ended Reporting] Employed} ment Wages Used Materials | Production| Production 
No. $ ’000 No. $ 000 $ ’000 $ 000 $ ’000 $ ’000 
1 hE am sta a 747 18,560 24103 1,488 64 3,489 Me ot ian daa Seoetines 
ASC 6 maiew be 738 17-515 2,594 1,300 54 4,158 5.008: SR ON 
FAD YS a A 765 16,756 3,881 2,198 81 5,791 O S18. OTe Sas 
Ise facta em Aa Ve 17,895 4,216 2,586 88 Sel d TO; G9 in mem 3. 
nL eetletae a 710 18,406 4,785 3,052 89 6,944 £3.00) s ne a eee 
» 9 mea 8 695 19,125 Sian 4,288 113 9,583 17,645 7,925 
1H Deveney EN 670 19,941 4,915 3,618 106 8,307 14,432 5,998 
bE Me: iba. ad 741 21178 5,762 4,072 114 8,925 16,012 6,951 
11 CO ie aad la 954 20,490 6,956 5,088 Liz, 10,981 20,934 9,749 
Dee ee; 868 20,563 7,383 5,676 252 bee AL As WR 10,596 
pA We ledtapated ip 1,039 22,028 7,750 6,954 360 14,582 28,345 13,346 
NST 5 om Sle Hi 950 21,441 7,093 6,970 355 13,812 26,732 12,529 
197 a Dele Bel DAW feed ay Boa OP ce? 6,834 7,055 230 16,997 30,313 13,085 
TABLE 46 
PRODUCTIVE FORESTED LAND 
SQUARE MILES 
1940 1945 
TYPE Ontario as Ontarioa 
Canada Ontario a To Ot Canada Ontario a % of 
Canada Canada 
Softwood: 
Merchantatler cee a wake 292,465 36,900 12.6 299,300 36,900 1 ARS) 
MOUNS STOW Se te dob 175,310 29,300 16.7 194,855 29,300 15.0 
Mixedwood: 
Mierchantable,e ete, cite 68,790 24,100 Son0 70,410 24,100 34.2 
ey OUIIS GLOW tit ea? bce 141,600 67,400 47.6 144,790 67,400 46.6 
Hardwood: 
Wlerouan tip ews 2.704: ats. 20,260 5,900 29.1 22IS TS 5,900 26.4 
OUP LeTOW EIT Wit ee wes he 72,140 10,200 14.1 81,380 10,200 1 bao 
Total Productive: 
Mlercnantables tees ss te 581515 66,900 RS 392,085 66,900 i Wise! 
Toute erowtil i we te ON one ok 389,050 106,900 pies 421,025 106,900 25.4 
OWNERSHIP OF OCCUPIED FOREST LANDS 
SQUARE MILES 
1941 1944 
TYPE Ontario as Ontario as 
Canada Ontario a % of Canada Ontario a % of 
Canada Canada 
Occupied Crown Lands: 
Pulp and paper licenses... .. 134,913 62,094 46.0 129,189 ha) 43.1 
Saw timber licenses......... 37,431 P55218 40.7 21,980 973 4.4 
Timber sales tiatieVl. )-...> POUZS ot pee ; 13,226 12,248 92.6 
Permit berths. sevasuie. i... 2 Sak en A OSS AE Ne oe c.0 lai 
Private Lands: 
Corporations and individuals.| 57,492 8,208 14.3 65,039 8,211 12.6 
MACE OOMOLE kc hanes « 44,720 7,350 16.4 351136 6,029 sy a 
italia eg) eres kde 276,541 92,870 33.6 265,525 83,178 31.3 
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TABLE 47 
CROWN GAME PRESERVES 


SS ee ee 


Preserve 


nla Le BL eS Were Bente one. getirhle! De bones 


Bertie 


0, is: ie! Je 10 Bahan s) gh 0 ‘sfc ele « wal a 


Becden Set Ss Be ae oN? Oe | sR 


eee (0 eRe ReiRsy a cf '6 le aks ote whe 


vl 6 6 e0e Taha eel s 2 ste 0 if fe 


Garmden .... -<searauiy «ts pee 

Caserley . Uc .eee no..: As.y ee 

Cedar Creek gee ac... sae 
SGhapleau eee weecck, nae 
SHIP De Wa st menrteemcteetee 
COUOUTe tee ea. ee 
Colchester South.......... 
(CONCS LOR Ome ee On cee 
Conroy Marsh 
Crosshillb= are 
Crow, J. W. (Sanctuary)... 
CULEUG Ss. ok ee is ee 
ate eCue see ae een 
Decew Falls 


Seine Senet oo ie) ee Le be, 


Ce CCC? "eee tyme Cr ety or 


Seis ee) ehveys Yelib Ve \atis) owelis. > 


anc hgy eee Pk ee ae ice 


of = ed elie ha. 6 wile: id) ich oigel te tie e's 


Falcon. Rae eee 
Florence and Wellesley 

Islands 
Glendale 


o ef -e) Bib: Weed: 6 “aise oe tts: 


*Hannah Bay Waterfowl 
(Sanctuary) oe. ey 
(Migratory Waterfowl 
only) 


Cet w ie o's ee) (6. 6 (a) eRe Sl ele fe 
ee EOL ne) ech “Cn re ree 
Sree 1@) (el {6 @: Pes: eg ete) (a, \celel mp). a tet ts 
oi 20! (a) Ue 6. e (se) 6:68) (6 ais) te] ce ey Le 
6) wre) 8, Ue <0) (eke im: iol lot ie 


eee Bale kate 
*Tocko 


a, aero” o\ enrol ie 6: fee ce, ah le) Ge Lh eles: 


2. OF 9) ote Weenie 160 Rs) ip é eh 6) 6) we ie 


Township District 


0 ee oe) aye: (e: Pablegfes"e S):e << s) 0 ial Gt let elee. eo) :0 |e: 0.0 efe © ss) 's, + ata tal tet oe 


Bertien: 34. tie, mek oo Pela A ae 


Vaughan 


of @ ie 'e: 16S 0.) eed 6 ese ws nile: | othe te al we, co) eee telit) af a Bs 
oe 7 © Wei tae held. Case (6) 5 le le qeuley of ty guise ofty 


Ee hee S alee ete” ap oe gi le,|-en eureh io (ee. (ech am ol@ (euler el Bi". 


pi 0 0) © | ee Yel e ‘Ss ©: 0) oc0 tel bl seh oh of 


Sudbury and 
Algoma 
Thunder Bay 


a tera: 6) Go|) "6a. Toy sy ta fe que l's, (6 «8 abesineee iG oo afte 


Fort William (City) 
Hamilton 


eee we oe 


Raglan... J: eek A ee 


Houph ton: ity eeee |e) ee 
Darhnetont ee eee ee 
Granthameand .Chorold. 1) Gap 


Camden (Gore) 
North Dumfries 


BraiMosai. serc. Fs Seat BC Pe ees ee 
FL TIT. 4 sys Secon tr TARE ee ee 


Parry Sound 
Kenora 


ae © she 0 


Oi SS aCe en See ee ae De PD aCe 


p fas Fel. ie! e806) 6b onion iniiie ie Maxie swe a’ || (6) 65 od eae: eh (et alte) alle ae ile 


Located between the On- 
tario-Quebec inter- 
provincial boundary on 
the east and on’ ‘the 
shores of Hannah Bay 
(James Bay) on the west 

Tarentorus. §. ... ofetaQ . 

Highgate (Village) Orford 


Hollan 


c ce-e ep (6; 8) als 
fa ‘ba 0) 0 de: feuds euieuiepie) ©. &) ip) a ie 


=i 0m) 9) 06" (oO eee. 6 Leike) a bp ame ie re, Pike! ‘enieiie) 1@: -e/iel Galpale aie le) la) Xe ie 16) 


Tanishil iso 08 Bee eed ene eee ee eee 
McGregor Bay. c. . Manitoulin 
La Salle, McAuslan, Park- 

man, Wyse, Eddy, Os- 

borne, Garrow, Jocko, 


Clarkson, Poitras....... Nipissing 


County 


eect Cla eee een re ne eect 


Welland 

Victoria and 
Peterboro 

Leeds 

York 

Lambton 


© 5) apie Te fer feyle 0 6 «fe 


Northumber- 
land 
Essex 
Waterloo 
Renfrew 
Waterloo 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Durham 
Lincoln and 
Welland 
Kent 
Waterloo 
Wentworth 
Wellington 
Lambton 
Wellington 


Wentworth 
Halton 
Carleton 


Sis) (9) © +8) @ ee, (Rare rel ih 


oie hieaies (elle of et alee. aks 


Wied olive im: ta ep re am) (ana) a ce 


Welland 
Simcoe 


oe 8 & © eo 6 © 6 86 8 


0 Med puch etiel eo} 0) ete .etiethe 


1,824,000 
2,728 


200 
800 
1,475 
3,300 
1,200 
800 
600 
298 


2,000 


44 800 
160 
575 
845 
290 

1,920 
2,400 
900 
548 
150 


100,000 
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TABLE 47—Continued 


CROWN GAME PRESERVES 


Preserve Township District County Acres 
Wéeppel. .. bastuiblal..:.. ICD pe an semy t eaten oles Rite eal ee ee hs Grey 1,650 
Weittie’ Creek’. baatisy.!..: Southwold and Yarmouth,|.... tala... Elgin 7,000 
Mnloss. iss. . Ane Kinloss. 3.0... 3. ened: bo atte 4dt ob o.. Bruce 1,000 
Heoleuisionn, Bhgh age Uae Parma: eae Lobo’.i7.. <2i0) aidenwal. bak hwo... Middlesex 500 
Bee othe Weadeeve ti lalwd cok. slate ek. fed Wenorgey¢ Teds el... 262,400 
Fech Garry. .... .nigld.... Kenyon, Ce. see oe ogc ta OOO Dens. « Glengarry 6,400 
Woéne Branchaotenvis.W. | .. LOGON LOW Ss Wren Bits ac eae. § lo See Peel 450 
Malahide)... gaesihkbilt. ... Mala hid esinceets <x wen asses } | UO AL «: Elgin 1,000 
Mallard Lake... yor.) .. Bentinok TC ieis ch a sc ceyee fo TET Grey 100 
Matkham: ~, j. basllaW.!.. Markhaniiji53. che. . Ce. < 1 | VO QUQMIES. York 2,000 
Masonville... ...tlehwl4... | LONGO Wyoc sis ke ees ta. ODE Middlesex 7,500 
Meadowvale.... sivleH.... Ching uacousyss,.ctcd0.~ ok +) da Rela Te... eel 300 
Whiner, 240s 8)". - eepe ht south. Gosfield | vke.6.4 wis c| oo npabnA.... Essex 1,280 
BMiesissaliga-W hitenRuNer!.c 1 <so-a nae cea eoellacs cance « AIGOWTIB Bt ey acne nthe _ 358,400 
MUG eT anh. 26. meee West.Zorra 7.2804 .aaak stander a. . Oxford 2,000 
INAUECA eRe. ty ee ee Murray. 2). = S96. ete ee. Ie Northumber- 
land 680 
Neubury;........heY¥ 2)... Meals a on ont hay eo co aaee. 2 1 SEE BO Te Middlesex 1,600 
NERC To Von Mie aimee eae wae Niggdlamen. sere eter e nie eer Be rs Lincoln 400 
Berek CLO Ma Nee vir enthees| a mmdidedina ny co L RADA accion! pti ete Baynes [eee tactien ton sere td 1,600,000 
BNI Disc MOMMTy WR oe iek8 0. kee INIDISSING weeaeme |anghesean) fale Ldp, 392 
Inagettgshtrta, Mee Ceres eats IMCINSDraAncerijezroy® Bec ble ee Le fo. Renfrew and 
Carleton 1,540 
North Basthope...¢....5.. North Easthope, @A a9? | ALAM. ......6.. Perth 8,300 
IN Oi val Sey we ae ee ce equesing! cp.) eae ee | Cee os re | Halton 150 
INottawasagaee ee. Nottawasaga. se ee eee ee Simcoe 1,200 
Oakland pee aloe Brantiora‘and Oaklanuet eee. fhe Brant 1,000 
Oakville, Town of......... EE TAT Ald Dat ern rerun nn eanene ernest aodenritirce tie Halton 960 
Ojibway. . ss eMe re) S2ot ANCL WICHUVVESE) |e taro mera tn. Ec Bet Essex 1,440 
Paladise@et ft ee Wrelleslever sce ae ee Rie nent 4! Waterloo 2,500 
Patis eeic, hae sh. en atl Orc + ememerieg ee Meee mM Pee Me Be Brant 860 
Pessemarshse sta. ncd. eee SOULS WOOCERE NS Ite. seen toaeel ab Jue rey 1,050 
| 2/5) Ne a Caledon Rh Cue eee | Pek lace gis Peel 2,400 
ebemuLroke. oo wi7 (eg oN BCLAWaWaA ne ee SC o's Geren fe See ec om nt Renfrew 269 
Retawawa Foint... oo PECAN a Wal gal Rok ere eens om ee om Rae Renfrew 500 
Peterborough County...... Burleigh and Methuen.... ee ce 7 Peterborough 55,040 
Prapeatmle Laken. at id. eee. s sa eee ainy River an 
Baauehe. ake renee ee eee 140,800 
PaaGe Visser yes Wes CININsterg ety aap, Biss bu Sh oe eae | Middlesex 950 
PPOLON ee te yh nen, 2 Proton’and Artemesid#At .|.. 045... 0.. es. Greve) 9. i 6,240 
Puslinch . arsizaceeara. wea. Pushincharrdary oct cy sy ctl g <se'T 4h] NE 4. Wellington 704 
CHUN Le Det crt. eee eet (STA TR Voy Cana re dake bapa raion tne Hastings 950 
Rideau... ..#¢20i1}18'T 9 Wolford'and Oxford . #2087690). besoen-he. Grenville} 
Mariberotgh... 1... Set). 200)... peat 67,200 
Montague...5-5. 4. OhR S40). COOL Fo: Lanark - 
ROCKO i. Uew than <i} arc agate. gc.) AMAOL | NEBL oe. Carleton 1,628 
Roselands,..., MQ... <5 Nelson re. acc et EE oe Pe as Halton 1,200 
Saunders, W. E#(Sanctuary)| London *!......,.06@A1 | SSET o... Middlesex 614 
pheppardis Lakes +e hes Seydenhain. y+ 1. Ueaas tlc BU Me: bate nae. Grey 200 
shirley Bay ..2¥! to oc ono March and Nepean GPG8 |. USE0 0) co eo. Carleton 2,700 
silver Lake, UG. g.2s5+.4 WiaodHoustres,. ya. eis ud | Oe mete oo eres Norfolk 3,100 
south Dumfries.. /4.:+.°.<¢ mouen Wumiticss.. vrae¢. 5) ot so twee Brant 1,200 
POOULRMOlE Ms oot a Oe SOUL WOld cae hed os Ablation Elgin 200 
Sramrord..),-4, 2 ae Stamford iy ge ch. . 4 egos. 01: Ae Ad Se ey Welland 1,100 
Sra Luroy..;, eee 5 oe Adelatte. 215 ©. +2 a0 04). eeeee eos reno Middlesex 1,000 
SHODULY «ce eee tn ae eeg eee Rd rash. SUDUPrY: se Meo Sle. t ce se 15,500 
POUPELIOL... . ae ch ye See eA gw oe Thunder Bay is 3 Re 575,000 
Thorndale: «i420... i INissouri Westr, jostsgs? 41. Sess sos may 2: Middlesex 850 
Pelolivay estat Gombers.4 plilpury: Westar cep mk. hls. gaeles cos een Essex ane 
uenone Leena Rees Apiga: cee CkT iin Cog Als pao Peel , 
Township 82 (fur-bearing 
CUNT CE EW a TeV We ented com Ogee ie ce CO an ae SrRNsileyee mo Whi). eee 5,760 


MEE V MOM E chs ose. | Charlottevillan: 3+ sasag 090 Rec eS - Norfolk. .... 1,200 
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Preserve 


Vareney po. eon re eee 


Wainhleett..on + iideb we 
Wallaceburg. °> 2 pita 44 
Waterloo... eel bye. 4.2 


Windham). .4eshight. &: 


WMiyandotte...<.24 sasee. &¢ 
Ma ratauth eee ee dsp eee 
York (birds only). 


*Crown lands. 


Game Animals 
Bear 
Caribou 
Deer 
Elk 
Moose 
Rabbit 


GAME BIRDS LIBERATED AND EGGS DISTRIBUTED BY PROVINCE 


Woodhouse and Walpole. . 


Wainfleet ......... heats, Loe: 
In the Gore of Chatham...|.. 
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TABLE 47—Continued 
CROWN GAME PRESERVES 


Township 


District County 


Town and Township of 


WeaterloGe 4s lasek ote 
Ald boroughs .amy Sie a) 4 nathes. 
Woestilutherid. ae eee 
Westimifisters 1. Seren eo elite: 
erentonts 7 iden eeeeennich martian: 
Willonehby. i. t,.c on es eee 
Windham |. xd. cne5. ere 
ob Laval gatcy.20evcty oe fin eee 
Anderdon. 2).)..2eene. ae 
YY Arner bees Pee ais eo lice 


Etobicoke, York, North 
York, East York, Scar- 
borough and the Town 


ofilleasideé vides ei ee 


TABLE 48 


© ste pe) we Toma th Meme cs) is 


by oiey ol) Syiey wMerieii6s 00s 4a Ae 


Norfolk and 

Haldimand 
Welland 
Kent 


Waterloo 
Elgin 
Wellington 
Middlesex 


MAIN SPECIES, GAME 


Fur-bearing Animals 
Beaver 
Fisher 
Fox 
Lynx 
Martin 
Mink 
Muskrat 
Otter 
Raccoon 
Skunk 
Weasel 
Wolverine 


TABLE 49 


English Ring-necked Pheasants 


Game Birds 
Duck 
Goose 
Partridge (Grouse) 


115,000 


6,091,289 


Hungarian Partridge 


Pheasant 
Plover 
Quail 
Snipe 
Woodcock 


Hungarian Partridges 


Birds Eggs Year Birds 
SOR 1,075 17,835 RS PS Ae ey Ae ee 
6. hoe 1,847 16,710 1035.2 ee ees ee 
<i Pe 1,119 17,730 1934 nelaMiot 2. seh OlLU 
ie Ete 1,122 17,430 1935 feat imaatiawaero 
al Gee 2,938 17,190 LO SG ca er ie Lae eta 
a ae 5,191 4,545 193 [ih eth tock ae LU 
Aor We. 17,784 300 LOSS eee to Bes fe 80 
i tee 30,396 VELA: 1930. to 1045 7 ee. 
aD EY: ott 16,688 Ble 
Em Rabe 21,168 ACH: Quail 
PAEYE, 22,399 eee Year Birds 
Riles das 7,404 Mer dt 1935.27 4, eee 200 
RN ate 11,896 7 ane 1936 0 Loa ees a0 
ziresk 18,675 eases 1937 tO, 4945) 7 eter. oo 

Sharp Tailed Grouse 

Year Birds 

194 Daetheced yd ees | 
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TABLE 50 
ANIMALS ON FUR FARMS! 


Species 1932 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

Bae er wate toh pl ee a On” Ue See BP ae, arial HAP Bad. deide he, Le Saad ie Ripka id alee a a 8 dal, 
ISCAP ant, tore Sond eee pope) 15 LOR OT oa oes een tee | A eee ere rere 
Beaver di is eel db” Ae), 58 2 4 13 18 21 2a 44 
ister <4) Ve. fT pare e. 74. 19 Say 26 16 15 12 14 
Fox— 

RUrOss.3 2, wera eet eee 582 197 168 134 jb 68 58 64 

TSE Aa as ee ene 562 120 96 65 73 96 pas 106 

silver or ‘Black, ..5... ial a 5) 02 2.225 ako 16,034. be tS.630 || 12,901 1) 12114 11,238 

DMC se cee ee Ue 42 98 209 397 644 595 838 955 

P LAtINUini oe sie ce, a eels te. iG EPO Coes, hme tan 125 729 1,514 

NATE Catal ate Eis Uae oath (Ay MED oc Sisal PS CS feet GO fy ne NN I se 1,379 2,030 2,629 
Layne tcewmthy 81 tO NE 4 2 2 2 Deo. ieee eee 2 
Waite Nose: abd be. 40 15 19 16 19 15 20 17 
IVA Ordre, Legs to dh eae 7,198 | 30,378 | 31,989 | 34,277 | 38,650 | 29345 | 33,971 36,912 
iitekrata ss. tert sl) iets 1,359 267 235 179 119 A Pe Mi Ae, 26 
RIC Betdey ha eae A etal ie St ct ee. 2 Demet hs te Wy arte ae nT cre 
RACCOON L 1008 pot. ee oe 1,486 284 243 139 124 bod 155 128 
SORT e | mee Lg 2 6 10 7 5 Hats BAG Sie 1 


i aa ee ee ee ee ea a ts el a a 


1As at January Ist. 
2New type, previously included with silver foxes. 


TABLE 51 


FUR FARMS BY COUNTY OR DISTRICT 
Sa re ee ee ee ne et Bnd oth he Wo ee te 


County or District 1932 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
NIG OIT cme pe Rs I, hae hg, St 44 40 39 27 17 16 20 
SATAN Carte a) Pe er ae eee 16 16 13 11 11 10 8 8 
Brncemr ead (bt eiee. ee 31 ih 79 62 62 51 48 a2 
AE ICLOT fai.) ad. 5 8 peed: 30 51 57 54 37 27 24 25 
Cochrane seas. liebas ete 22 10 7 5 5 5 fi 11 
LVADET Cea precited aeke Meiners: 9 9 9 6 6 4 4 4 
Pitiiashts ace eens 8 4 7 6 i 4 5 4 2 
Seta Otaa ee ate cime t 17 15 7 9 10 5 5 10 
Elputess.- 4th See. 14 24 24 17 12 9 8 15 
BScex irate: 1h! lt 5. 3 19 7 10 10 13 11 14 12 
Mroutenac....)). 0 srso.s. 36 47 38 33 31 25 21 21 
Glengarreik | Ll ace... 11 3 mS) 5 3 a 4 3 
(arena ies | 1s tee 8 10 8 11 10 9 8 8 
Ory Tee eee 88 122 Ad, 96 86 78 78 82 
Haldinganc 6th «feet. -. 33 23 29 28 25 19 19 17 
Halibureonyetted . 2 A0%. 6: 8 1 Ie 1 1 1 ee 1 
HaltGnee teen. eee . 20 26 25 20 21 24 24 22 
Hastinvet 6. ao. 20 21 19 17 10 9 8 8 
Hirotiedss:seneett ores 37 76 7 68 67 57 56 51 
Kenora. 2 secre ee, 43 33 ot 31 25 18 22 20 
ON tae 22 ooake hes 29 24 24 at 22 20 20 22 
Lambton. ce ee 50 31 27; 21 18 14 13 18 
Patark so 6h ee 45 116 it 101 98 79 81 76 
PCAs Wort). oe a, ee 30 41 42 29 ay! 17 1 es) 12 
Lennox and Addington... 1 2 2 3 3 1 Ag as 
Rincon | eee | HRS 14 4 6 6 7 5 7 9 
Niamtoulinn site oe Nee 29 56 35 24 20 17 15 18 
Muskoka, Jean. 552 42 34: I 26 18 12 ji 8 11 
Middlesex, 224 5 2° by, RY 62 54 56 55 45 44 50 
Niniseiny roe een 16 20 24 16 13 5 4 6 
Northumberland........ 10 8 8 3 3 3 3 4 


Oniarigead. sp ees tt: 42 38 34 34 28 as 28 28 
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TABLE 51—Continued 
FUR FARMS BY COUNTY OR DISTRICT 


County or District 1932 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Oxford aetet ck ee ee 34 SY 33 25 26 26 20 23 
NGrtollas 4 ton ea ee 40 36 27 20 9 10 10 11 
Parryapound. aa7 2s 25 29 24 18 14 i? 14 16 
Patio ees t ok fae pot 5 4 1 1 pra Pun ae eee 
aol ts, 2) ee, ee 22 16 DS 26 21 16 16 wah 
Perec Re Users Ee 38 68 67 60 51 44 41 50 
Peterboro..... a en 20 11 dt 9 6 3 5 6 
Prescott: Utarit = c0 tc'gaee ns 12, 11 9 9 7 4 fi 4 
Poncesidward «..) ve 8 8 6 5 5 D 6 4 
Rainyiiniy epi: 3b ene De 36 35 30 27 25 22 19 
Rentrewt sone BE ee.:.-. 69 96 06 86 80 64 55 47 
RE SSeLIEO Th Gia: cece. be ae 2 7 9 10 8 7 7 6 4 
SiTICOCN LARReee ee ete 69 118 106 96 88 78 74 76 
SlLOommiont aie. eh owba 9 10 9 8 7 i. 5 4 
Sud buy sea ee ee oe. id 9 19 23 13 11 6 8 8 
Teuisikantitiog eg. 9 10 14 14 12 8 11 14 
inunder. Bay aot ae 74 86 81 80 (i 60 73 87 
Vigrotia 7. pal. eee Y O74 | 20 16 15 15 15 i? 15 
Warerloos). o-oo 39 56 53 50 54 46 43 39 
Welland’ ti. as oar aera 15 11 11 9 8 7 6 4 
Wellington. 3 eee 48 35 34 28 26 21 24 32 
Wentworth,..4....5..... 17 20 pay 19 22 24 29 41 
Y Ol ores hose, + ee SS ite bts 128 122 134 114 110 124 

‘otal 2. Reese 1,505 1,920 1,841 1,613 1,475 1222 1,218 1,295 

LABLERD2 


NUMBER OF LICENSED FUR FARMS 


a mn ee i a eS Se eee ee eee 


Mixed Farms 


YEAR Fox Farms | Mink Farms Fox and Miscel- Total 
Mink laneous 
LOS. eee er ee ee 8 729 309 240 224 1,505 
URS Rs dee DNL Ge Seed BO. Le cae ba 692 230 201 163 1,286 
19S ee oe, ee ee 701 242 198 106 fay! 
NBS ae ap Se NL es A ay <2, 780 232 150 Te 1,239 
LOA nce cl. ee ae 829 284 179 56 1,348 
LOS eee aoe. os oh ee ee 859 451 182 44 1,536 
19580 3c kee ee 837 708 202 44 1,791 
19395. i da. * 5 SE ee 748 932 203 37 1,920 
1940 eile A Sy eee hn 633 989 188 31 1,841 
LO a ho gk ec ery ae 529 907 152 2S 1,613 
LOGOS is Ae A eh eee 468 836 147 24 1,475 
192s ed Se Pe eek Be 418 649 112 43 ji geal 
LO EA ee ae RR eo Be 415 663 101 Sy 1,216 
108s dye Le ee a 401 767 91 45 1,304 
TABLE 53 
TRAPPING LICENSES 

Fiscal Fiscal 

Year Number Year Number 

190325335 MR ges re Fe 5,802 1939-40 20s gate ae te ne 8,486 

1933-234. Fb omy Lae ine 6,831 £94004 FOO et at eee 8,354 

1934-35 44. See ee meee 6,573 494064 OM gs eek ee 9,487 

1935430;:2.\..98.. 00 aces 5,800 1940 As et ee ae. 8,813 

$936-3 (iets tect ee ae 6,592 1943 ed OP PY on ah eee 11,280 

1937-384 - aneer | ob me eae 6,459 946-4 5 De oe soe 11,192 
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TABLE 54 
PELTS 
TRAPPED 
mii aaa a I ID Nadie Ape 
Average | Average 
Fiscal Year Oct. 31, | Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, | Mar. oleipMiars 31) 
ENC tees, 1932-34 | 1936-39 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
incl. incl. 
CATS thors a3 534 437 295 214 384 288 269 306 
Beaver. 2.27" : Pi455 2,156 33,530 21,605 25,197 24,194 32,266 38,070 
Fisher 1253 1,796 1,382 858 884 691 1,035 1,219 
Fox— 
Grose ao 1,632 $040 981 22 1,780 2,649 4,350 3,691 
Red as, 2.5. 2 10,765 29,889 19,925 15,059 32,215 Seo 53,205 43,185 
Silver or Black 178 298 101 67 206 265 499 449 
Whites ae. 244 272 36 91 114 185 33 22 
Not specified. . 103 ULF] os ocelot a A Be gotrres le I led a aad igi ee OT 
Loynioieee i St Pk 17542 1,698 514 383 537 552 646 938 
IVENCTGH a oe 1,245 1,632 1,790 1,439 hehy Paty. 1,610 1,701 
Minlese rate, Oaks 54,881 32,216 36,518 38,976 63,996 60,331 52,289 43,098 
INDUSKEAL cece 599,830! 405,287! 689,706 739,224 722,387) 642,810 683,450 782,220 
Otters. 8 3,308 3,745 4,101 3,931 3,880 3,557 3,964 4,650 
RACCOON wate 14,474 12.547 14,493 11,973 13,499 13,420 20,664 17,381 
SIMI se) Sia. 74,812 72,343 74,176 72,005 94,656 48 337 79,298 45,117 
Weasel. 25 |: 91,207 73,657 95,832 351719 80,776 027553 67,461 62,859 
Wolverine...... 4 4 2 2 3 6 Ol vanrtk hates 
Estimated $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Value..... 1,475,290) 1,485,873) 2,343,649] 2,677,211 3,170,790) 3,545,938 5,774,014/| 5,138,127 


Sem ae ee pm ee Se ed ee ee 


RANCH-RAISED PELTS 


ae a ee 


Average | Average 

Fiscal Year Oct. 31, | Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, | Mar. ot, 

Ended sate: 1932-34 | 1936-39 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
incl. incl. 

Fox— 
Bluerreceetie reece 4 73 285 524 1,333 1,243 1 Wy 
Crosseey.< hes | NORE ex #32 205 202 164 166 132 76 
Silver or Black 17,298 30,352 38,889 34,282 24,410 27,563 22,862 22,085 

Minka G8@> 4as|\ ORs)... . 21,529 60,355 62,281 63,580 85,493 58,110 58,539 
Estimated $ $ 3 

Value...... 560,735} 933,903) 1,050,464) 1,246,848 1,036,354) 1,489,501) 1,859,918} 1,852,084 

Total Esti- 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
mated Value} 2,036,025) 2,419,776) 3,394,113) 3,924,059 4,207,144 SEH 7,633,932/ 6,990,211 


TABLE 55 
COMMERCIAL FISH HABITATIONS 
AREAS 
Northern Inland Waters 


Lake Superior 
North Channel 


Lake Erie 
Lake Ontario 
Southern Inland Waters 


Georgian Bay 
Lake Huron 
Lake St. Clair 
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ee eee eee 


TABLE 56 


SPECIES, FISH 


Alewife 

Bass—Large-mouthed Black 
Small-mouthed Black 
Rock 
White 

Black Crappie 

Bluegill 

Bowfin 

Burbot 

Carp 

Catfish 

Eels 

Goldeye 

Herring—Chubs 

Ciscoes 
Tullibee 

Lamprey 

Maskinonge 

Minnows 

Mooneye 

Perch— Yellow 


TABLE 57 


Pickerel—Blue 
Yellow 
Ranger 
Pike—Pike 
Garpike 
Salmon—Landlocked (Quananiche) 
Shad—Shad 
Gizzard Shad 
Sheepshead 
Smelt 
Sturgeon 
Sucker 
Sunfish 
Trout—Aurora 
Brown 
Kamloops 
Lake 
Rainbow 
Speckled 
Whitefish 
Unspecified—Most of which are small 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT’S EXPENDITURES FOR 
PROTECTION AND PROPAGATION 


Fiscal Year 


Enforcement} Biological Grants to 
of the Ontario} and Fish Individuals Wolf and 
Game and Culture and Bear 
Fisheries Act Branch Associations Bounties 
$268,790 $188,758 $1,400 
249,057 139,025 700 wee eee 
239,762 157,622 300 $27,081 
56,071 34990" Th) Pee 2e. 27,328 
180,893 133,947 1,200 42,400 
188,810 153,170 1,000 33,361 
212,039 179,643 3,900 27,474 
226,716 199,158 8,900 25,435 
219 1 OU 42 7,400 25,058 
210,537 196,090 6,400 16,477 
214344 206,187 5,400 40,594 
209,648 205,600 5,400 31,247 
206,375 204,044 5,400 50,241 
238,596 222,760 5,400 54,784 


ee ee ee ee ee eee eee 


‘Five months period. Fiscal year end changed from October 31st te March 31st. : 


me WwW bd 


123 


13; 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Li; 


18. 


19, 
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TABLE 58 
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HATCHERIES AND REARING STATIONS 


Hatchery or Rearing Station 


. Kenora Hatchery. 
. Fort Frances Hatchery. 
. Port Arthur Hatchery. 


. Dorion Trout Rearing Station 


. Sault Ste. Marie Hatchery. 


7 Sault Ste. Marie Trout Rear- 


ing Station. 


. Little Current Hatchery. 


. Sandfield Bass Ponds. 


. Hills Lake Trout Rearing 


Station. 


. North Bay Trout Rearing 


Station. 


. Pembroke Trout Rearing Sta- 


tion. 


White Lake Bass Ponds. 


Glenora Hatchery. 


Warings Creek Trout Rearing 
Station (a sub-station of 
Glenora Hatchery) . 


Codrington Trout Rearing 
Station. 


Deer Lake Bass Ponds and 
‘Maskinonge Hatchery. 


Mount Pleasant Hatchery 


and Bass Ponds. 


Normandale Hatchery and 
Trout Ponds. 


Ingersoll Bassand Trout Ponds 


Kingsville Hatchery. 


Location 


Kenora, Kenora District. 
Fort Frances, Rainy River District 
Port Arthur, Thunder Bay District 


7 miles from Dorion, 43 miles east 
from Port Arthur, Thunder 
Bay District. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Algoma District 


7 miles from Sault Ste. Marie, 
Township Tarentorus, Algoma 
District. 

Little Current, Manitoulin Island 


Sandfield, Manitoulin Island, 14 
miles from South Bay Mouth; 
16 miles from Manitowaning; 
41 miles from Little Current. 


47 miles from New Liskeard; 34 
miles from Earlton; 6 miles 
from Charlton, Timiskaming 
District. 


25 miles from North Bay, Nipis- 
sing District. 


6 miles from Pembroke, Renfrew 
County. 


White Lake, Olden Township, 


Frontenac County. 


Glenora, 6 miles from Picton, 
Prince Edward County. 


11% miles east of Picton. 


Codrington 10 miles from Brigh- 
ton, Northumberland County. 


12 miles north-east of Havelock, 
Peterborough County. 


Mount Pleasant, 4 miles from 


Brantford, Brant County. 


Normandale, Norfolk County. 


Vicinity of Ingersoll, Oxford 


County. 


Kingsville, Essex County. 


Species Propagated 


Lake trout, whitefish and yellow 
pickerel. 

Lake trout, whitefish and yellow 
pickerel. 

Lake trout, whitefish and herring. 


Speckled trout. 


Lake trout, rainbow trout, white- 
fish and yellow pickerel. 
Speckled trout. 


Whitefish and yellow pickerel. 


Speckled trout and small- 
mouthed black bass. 


Speckled trout and lake trout. 


Speckled trout. 
Speckled trout. 


Small-mouthed black bass and 
speckled trout. 


Speckled trout, brown trout, lake 
trout, whitefish, herring, yel- 
low pickerel and small-mouthed 
black bass. (Black bass in the 
Lake on the Mountain.) 


Speckled trout, brown trout and 
lake trout. 


Speckled trout and brown trout. 


Small-mouthed black bass, mas- 
kinonge and speckled trout. 


Speckled trout, brown trout, 
small-mouthed black bass and 
large-mouthed black bass. 


Whitefish, herring, brown trout, 
rainbow trout and kamloops 
trout. 


Small-mouthed black bass and 
brown trout. 


Whitefish, herring, 
blue pickerel. 


perch and 
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TABLE 58—Continued 


HATCHERIES AND REARING STATIONS 
ee eee nS i A ee ae eee ee 


Hatchery or Rearing Station 


20. Sarnia Hatchery. 


21. Southampton Hatchery. 


22. Wiarton Hatchery. 


Chatsworth Trout Rearing 


Station. 


23; 


24. Collingwood Hatchery. 


25. Midhurst Trout Ponds. 


26. Skeleton Lake Bass Ponds and 


Pickerel Hatchery. 


Location 


Species Propagated 


Point Edward, Lambton County. 
Southampton, Bruce County. 
Wiarton, Bruce County. 


5 miles from Chatsworth, Grey 
County. 


Collingwood, Simcoe County. 
Midhurst, Since County. 
19 miles from Bracebridge, 32 


miles from Parry Sound, Parry 
Sound District. 


Lake trout, whitefish and yellow 
pickerel. 

Lake trout. 

Lake trout. 


Speckled trout and brown trout. 


Whitefish and yellow pickerel. 
Speckled trout and brown trout. 
Small-mouthed black bass, 


speckled trout and_ yellow 
pickerel. 
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TABLE 60 


COMMERCIAL FISHING LICENSES 


General 

CALENDAR Gill Pound Hoop Seines, 

YEAR Nets Nets Nets |Dip Nets,| Total 

etc. 
BOGS OTE. 3.0 ER er UE 819 230 170 544 1,763 
POSS Rt... JER BOE | Ta BES. OOM: * ee at 839 230 181 579 1,829 
WOSGry.. \OB1.20.. SRY OOl EOD Be. Ob. aS 860 231 190 615 1,896 
TOG OCS... OE TRL. FIR VS1.. OLS DAL . 200. E4 895 231 207 701 2,034 
BISOT! FUELS . ELE OETA Woes MR = FAO Tt 976 245 Dit 735 2073 
P57 aa. - SEEZIOR JETP ECE OBER AWS | RPE be 991 246 208 719 2,164 
JOSREE GIONS ... 1OLE F399 (AOIEe . . . BALE AC 983 228 177 612 2,000 
B9590: ... STC te... ARES) seer kh. . OE. 08 943 222 147 608 1,920 
CO%Or2. . 20C 2. SON Rea Ae a eee. 24 910 210 142 So2 1,814 
POACEE 1. SLELSOS 1. BER GRY ESSER! b0a. 04 875 194 138 556 1,763 
040s... BL BOL -. SFOS” STOR SLE . LF. 4 871 188 139 495 1,693 
Bg. = OOS ..<. OVE. bs...  eeee... .. TRS. 915 191 198 478 1,782 
YE Ne ee Oe Ao eee bene ae ere 949 188 2143 527 1,877 
TABLE 61 
WEIGHT OF COMMERCIAL CATCH 
(THOUSANDS OF POUNDS) 

CALENDAR YEAR 1932 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
BEAT Pte Peyote Ae 1,189 1,142 1,120 984 842 756 674 638 
he es | ee rN ae AS 430 380 402 448 316 425 507 558 
Eeistah. ds. £25. 086.4 Gb 62 Ze 35 19 19 37 42 47 
Rlgrrind Gea, out se. eee 2,635 S320 3,598 3,437 2975 2,754 3,046 9,124 

MDG, hen, et 1,750 548 807 640 436 609 599 700 
OS vid Cyne 20k eer ea 3261 1,935 DA ill 2,460 1505 1,346 1,942 1,695 
Pickerel—Blue.......... 4,061 6.157 2116 1,621 4,438 9,661 9,413 6,583 

Dore:......¥2 2,929 9 390) (2 O5t5: 1 Oo 317 | oo70' 1439 s79 | 2'800 | 3/021 
pices to, eee ee 1,310") “06S 1216 N41 1OF4S 1,159 | 1,140] 1.073 | 1/104 
Sturceons cc. oe 108 25 147 99 88 15 161 139 
COU Uantress ond oe eee 4,644 5,076 4,364 4.412 3,845 SHS 2,950 2,589 
WV LLCS whe. c le eee 4 866 6,367 6,369 6,370 5,434 4,186 4,204 4,265 
Mixed and Coarse....... 251 f 3,224 2,800 PAVE®) 2,991 3,795 3,528 3,812 
Caviar eas Maer te te 3 4 5 3 3 2 2 3 

TOTAL pekinese 39,865 | 33,850 | 27,967 | 26,950 | 26,381 | 30,595 | 31,040 | 34,278 

Kenora and Rainy River 

Digit 8 oo ta eee Pee MRS Ae cr tre (ee OR” BIA tetas We coe a het BOE ce dl Bs nde 
Northern Inland Waters..| ..... 4,883 4,734 4, 504 ASL) 4,961 4 964 5,040 
Lak eCtOUneriO£ sc. «ne eee 2,488 S307 019 3,436 3,362 3,347 30 OL 3,812 
Morti Hanne nc eae 1,099 960 792 542 535 542 487 434 
Georgian Bay........... eee? Gat? O50 aie G4 11 Ga. hea Luli 1654.5 “| at Sd 
je A ab 0 0) 6 pe apie a ae 3,178 2,496 e-21t 2,148 2,081 1,836 1,460 1,071 
1k 4 come] when ee 1 pede olen 669 784 835 992 598 487 449 503 
Nl arc bao (ar ee melee cept Be 12 hoa 14,264 9,768 8,951 10,038 14,483 15,256 18,950. 
Rae RIOTALID! nae etiwir PAGAL A 3, Saiz 3,040 3,126 2,488 2,281 2,636 2,338 
Southern Inland Waters..| ..... 655 609 517 546 618 482 606 
eee IAN VUE eget Bieta See te nies A Una ee | cep Gear bee hs ets ot | eke es 

if 8°05 £1 Ae, ee a el 39,865 | 33,850 | 27,967 | 26,950 | 26,381 | 30,595 | 31,040 | 34,278 
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TABLE 62 
VALUE OF COMMERCIAL CATCH 


CALENDAR 1932 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
YEAR 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
carp: 59,434 pela Seely a, 49,180 47,935 47,532 45,791 48,388 
ati hecaeenwe 34,382 30,374 32155 35,801 31,999 59,512 74,900 97,859 
Eelstok st... 2e 4,368 t 903 2,427 1,307 1,061 1,892 a Ol 3725 
Herting «2 ae 131,765) 266,111} 179,889) 186,849 240,964; 258,673} 308,824 1,183,053 
Tullibee...... 104,982 S20GE2 48,414 38,409 68,403} 109,087 95,189) 119°955 
Petehs ec 4... 428 263,069 96,769} 123,574 123,009} 164,636 179,633) 197,363} _ 321572 
Pickerel—Blue. . 203,048) 307,869} 105,919 81,048) 487,636) 1,256,933} 848,151 1,316,121 
Dore. . 245,150) 262,860} 276,692} ~254,255] 290,436 423,112) 491,571) 665,357 
Pile & 2 eee 78,589 63,796 12.974 66,068 82,005 84,549 87,970} 110,797 
Sturgeon....... 43,362 86,025 58,857 39,739 40,535 USES 87,272 97,900 
Troutet o.. .5 8 510,894} 558,338) 480,048} 485,335} 706,513 853,092} 745,295} 832,661 
Whitefish © 5) ae 535,241 700,367| 700,548] 700,693 1,081,522) 1,136 854| 1,202,153} 1,352,138 
Mixed and coarse 69,511 96,721 83,996 82,339) 124,467) 216,425} 198,287 326,966 
Cavaaré: =... ae 2,779 3,387 4,948 2,976 3,859 2,879 2,806 7,183 
‘Lotal= 422 2,286,574) 2,564,516) 2,226,418) 2,147,008| 3,371,971 4,703,655) 4,389,273) 6,483,675 
Kenora & Rainy 
River Districts)’ 286,742) 0a): : 203), S00 Se |. 62 heen, els ae a oe 
Northern Inland 
Waters veces aL. 498,193} 462,913) 429,183] 465,692] 687,092 744,286) 897,931 
Lake Superior... 212,149} 269,246) 276,722| 273,826) 285,039 511,117} 530,166} 695,639 
North Channel. . 92,542 88,348 67,632 44.921 60,462 59,562 56,064 54,507 
Georgian Bay... O19;81 9)" 330,122) 2713/91 6 36m 30s O10 485,284} 380,384) 388,818 
Lake Huron.... 273,208} 220,493} 194,404) 194,751] 323,563 SOL; S70) 2 2,07 Viele 
Lake oteCiaire. 372559 41,514 44 833 54 103 53,036 57,082 48,262 61,793 
Take Erie a 702,673} 867,890} 690,052} 657,395 1,388,337] 2,131,839] 1,891,243] 3,698 891 
Lake Ontario... 162,494) 234,438} 189,650} 192,936! 365,043 358,010) 425,206) 385,429 
Southern Inland 4 
Watters. -26h041. 5. cH0r- 34,272 28,833 22,907 31,887 52,094 41,291 70,756 
Sundry Inland 
Waters: 2600). 199,015 oki cs BSB. MET 2 toe, LOR eel als ie 
Lotalsaeee 2,286,574|2,564,516| 2,226,418] 2,147,008) 3,371,971 4,703,655) 4,389,273) 6,483,675 
TABLE 63 


GOVERNMENT OF ONTARIO’S EXPENDITURES BY 
SPECIAL FUNCTIONS! 


DoS Sa a eS eS ee 


Administra-| Control | Cooperation Promotion | Research 
Fiscal tion and and and Extension | and Deve- | and Inves- Total 
Year Supervision | Regulation | Marketing | Services lopment tigation 
1930-31. . .| $57,386.93 |$293,548.41 | $5,560.91 | $6,157.88 | $47,755.92 $333,659.91 |$744,069.96 
1931-32...) 47,711.92 | 268,789.60 5,016.03 3,801.26 | 26,576.34 | 277,280.87 | 629,176.02 
1932-53 942) 39,100.10") 249057231 4,469.47 2,853.30 | 29,709.35 | 186,586.27 | 511,781.40 
1933-34 "45570370 239 761.50 4,165.42 799.81 58,403.32 | 207,566.06 | 556,267.54 
1934235727) = 20,423,480) 56,071:38 1408775 aloe a ee 30,747.50 | 59,551.56 | 168,202.67 
1935-305, 3 00,905.00 1S0.897203 2,543.49 1,200.00 | 51,912.67 | 160,557.32 | 451,041.91 
1930737035.) 181.5. 0h 188. 810-36 2,280.20 1,000.00 42,659.21 | 184,197.67 474,128.95 
1937-38...|. 58,492.52 | 212,038.54 37030.00 8,400.00 | 47,289.86 | 234,380.74 | 563,938.33 
1938-598 Ao 26,0011 9b) 2267 16-20 2,610.27 8,900.00 | 58,306.55 | 220,323.49 | 575,437.79 
1939740 GOO S(2 forme 210 olieit 21 Nae irote’ 8,399.41 SD hil GOsie2 loots 568,198.55 
1940-41...| 58,858.34 | 210,536.88 2,596.93 6,798.68 | 34,130.50 | 199,913.37 | 512,834.70 
1941-42...) 81,395.95 | 217,374.13 2,576.94 6,209.19 60,488.03 | 208,718.02 576,762.26 
1942-43...| 90,343.18 | 209,647.93 3,673.20 5,802.27 | 56,786.06 | 208,479.85 | 574,732.49 
1943-44...) 92,332.71 | 206,375.40 2,936.66 5,506.97 | 59,536.02 | 207,837.29 | 574,525.05 
1944-45...} 97,719.65 | 238,596.35 3,482.96 5,422.88 | 70,783.89 | 222,759.54 | 638,765.27 


1Department of Game and Fisheries. 
3Five-month period. 
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TABLE 64 
MINERAL OCCURRENCES 


a re i rt nr nt resent ew hey 


Mining Division 


Patricia... y Sots... 


Fort Frances. . . 25. . 


Port Arthue9, 2901979, 


Area 


Om eashiae hak 


Sault Ste. Marie..... 


TECHN) nto! 2.) Ree 


Pe Oe eer enge ner etOL SiO. Cl PL ST 6s) ion wipe et ie! “ap at .oit al a) eticlkatya’ io, “o 


Sein) 2 RE Sy OLS) © Smeal sO 6, (6ALOe-o) (asl en sms, 8) ut ical ies fae % 


Shiv cer se) 16 eine 0) ele ue usuralie. 6) ef eis; «| 


Red Lake 


Si uenie Ma eoe Sant eM eke Ae elie ce! ce) iste. eines? bh) se SEtiagw is 6] ror emotes e 


Sh Mies er tal fete) ole) [OMe ialives sur ia gp: Weal ne 


Mokomon (near Fort William).................. 
Sturgeon Lake 


saeckfishta §wunest Sirens GiROwel tisriot § 


oO ome Nemne Bn alu 0 M8 Mre MSs Mowe} ¥elAio/h- eM efor oa N ola cid ad ct .ctie-e eels. se 
SNe Re Ee Dyn 0 Ye) tin) Fos) Mowlon se te Mieke s). taps el pelt (eY Votow's) Ae! Jay “amis way a is, -aWace chee 


Mowkashre 4 tapes coo tee IWOOT nts 
ashOtameape: eens 9 bn eat et en oy SOG 


Michipicotens: Mires (oan. lemon can fT 
CRI eA Ts I matic, Delete oe. . ew To 


Bruce Mines (Plummer Township).............. 
Goulais River (north of Sault Ste. Marie)........ 
rewnship, 1694: 24 seals tas ois ant emt 01 
Searchmont (on Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 

Railway)ecss 2's se cet deed 
Bellevue (on Algoma Central Railway)........... 
Galbraith alownships 2) <8: <o4220.4...45 eae 
Area north of Sault-Ste. Marie. :.;.:::::229)7.5% 
Hawk-Junction.«(2:1¢s5re2ifte2 i.e pe OD 


Penhorwood ‘Township: ::+.:5.. Ginette 1 bi anot 
Fairbank.Township.: ........2..S 00 ee | pier, 
BalOUtelowish it aes pees eo, Coe. a Be 


Principal Minerals 


Gold 


Gold, asbestos 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold, soapstone 
Gold 
Gold 
Gold 


Gold 
Gold 
Gold, iron 


Iron pyrites 
Gold 
Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold, iron 
Silver 

Silver 

Silver, nickel 
Silver 
Copper 

Iron 

Barite 
Barite 


Gold, iron 
Gold, iron pyrites 
Gold 


Lead, zinc 


Lead, zinc 
Lead, zinc 
Lead, zinc 
Molybdenite 
Iron pyrites 


Barite 
Lead, zinc 
Lead, zinc 
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TABLE 64—Continued 


MINERAL OCCURRENCES 


Mining Division 


Sudbury—Continued. 


Dieniska mime. 7455 ee 


Porelipine, an ae 


Barder-Lake. dates 


Marsha yl ownshipt: «eet. + ox sama > «come een 


Shelley laa wnshi ps rides: os ono ae. + intlae boars: 
Cainningham <] OWNSHID..|. suetSiegaee Ree oka | ol 
Matta amie WIVEll 5 gic 28, <i yomi acetic oon aan eee 
IVE GGSE: IVE UINEA 151 a ysecetaes EUs signe teat = See en eee 
Salter ownship.. a0. Bnao.. ee fee) Bone eee 
Falconbridge: LowoshiGi.ri.. mms ane. coin oer 
Wanapitet Lake. ss satatos acres «<> aomeheeletas 
Beton Ol OWNSNID. . axirwewaw. Gece A aac eae 
West Shining tree » a... «bane fee uel ee eet eeteliael 
Mongowin Vownship es. asm «0k Aaa teers 
Howry Greekut. |. cack os ya eae. seen Re 
Whiskey Lake): <:\! acest: 4s. cage: 0 ean pean ae 
mi DUry ATCA be 3. ue te hole oe ce pre ee aes 


Longe Lakes s..ctie 85, pe tks wa week. ee es 
SMa Ze LOWNSMID so caw few hie see oe rs see ee 
Opeepeesway Lake. 2... 4s. esc e ss + eee eee 
weree Dickilvakeysmitot ol. . wee aly’ OS a eee 
Horwood bake . . otc ab eee ne co Sea ee oie 
less Township. -\sshieseleuns on bout ee eee 
Moncriety Lownship.. gsi. . ashy. agen). quieres 
Caio Township. js. auctawedionpee seat Geatiese 
NloOse RiVeran.. «..agcceeata> ee Me On cee ae 
Massanabie.ic). £600 < nla ie oe ele 
ICMlatneyy.o ams os eee eit es eee a + ¢ seabed ee Hens 
East Neebish Island (Lake Huron) . oJ 3. gs us's 4s 
sheguiandah (Manitoulin Island)... .,. 2... .ssaeeb 


evipitibi: Lake Svc ccc, ou bee Gee a Rane eee i 
Lakes himava tts ns a ca ae ee 
Solithelorrain ‘Lownsiips ss ee eet oe oy eine ee 


Cobalt Area eres ceey ee eee eer er ee Se 


Casey (Lownships. cer 2 eee. eee 
Mattagam! Rivers £6.4.45.0..08" Shee ete ee 2 es 
Ieaiimes LOWS) cnc uianeel celle ae meee 
IMGOSE: RAVEDS 5 <--> sip erere ah eile AO Bi es ac at ass 


Denton hownship Sik”... . en ee, 2 
rCUDiie’< tn oe a een en er ae oh ene rere ee 
Night Hawk Lakes i@-.2 in. s Baek ee eed ee 
MeArthurelownshipes 4... oo ott. 4. eee 
Deloro” Pownship ue 73 25n.. « «= oes. cae eee 
PRATT 00. 6 RRR lacs nse Re er, 


Bewman. lownship eget taper anc eee ee ee 
Beatty Township. 66 ase :alerctt teididagn |) Aaa ee orn 
Munro ownshi pss eelts <a et a a eae 
Hislo pie acta See ott atest ath ial i eevee setae 
LakerAbitibiy oc ge eer hctid fai ee. Lot ee ene 


Dundonald Township. 272. st ee 
Beni Nevis Township... «1.20. ))< aa aa 


Principal Minerals 


Lead, zinc 

Lead, zinc 

Lead, zinc 

Iron, lignite, clay 

Iron 

Copper 

Nickel, copper 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold, copper 

Silver, lead, zinc, gold, 
nickel, copper, platinum, 
group of minerals 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Lead, zinc 

Lead, zinc 

Lead, zinc 

Gypsum, lignite, clay 

Iron pyrites, clay 

Quartzite 

Quartzite 

Quartzite 


Gold 

Gold, iron 

Silver, copper, 
cobalt 

Arsenic, silver, antimony, 
mercury, cobalt, nickel, 
bismuth 

Silver 

Iron, lignite, clay 

Asbestos 

Gypsum, lignite, clay 

Lignite, clay 


Gold 

Gold, barite 
Gold 

Gold 
Asbestos 
Peat fuel 


Gold 

Gold, lead, zinc 
Lead, zinc 
Gold 


arsenic, 


Nickel 
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TABLE 64—Continued 


MINERAL OCCURRENCES 


Mining Division Area 


Principal Minerals 


Montreal River...... 


Byrrellclownships 4 | sk. agcd «URE = 
MalesGoweanda. pis sae. . ey cee > ta Ped 


Southern Ontario. . PTeseOrt County no. ere, le ORR eae nh) 
Russell Gotinrys 014 2 Wares es ESE ee 
CarletomCounty, Galetts Uf...) fA Ak... 


Lanark Cotiaty .. 175 BEDE. .- 4) | WEATORE st ie! 


NorthtBurvess Township. ...1)) Ob be. 
Renfrew County, Whitefish Lake................ 
RenfrewGounty, Bagot’Township. Gib...) ... 
RenirewaG@ounty. 472. BiG ee 42 OF ROS? § 


Fronteng@t county, 22 Pie 08 21, SDR ee. 
Bichatteoouk( arty Seas twee) ee 
Ded Orag Lownsiit ace mate ate ee rs ee ae 

Lennox and Addington County, Ashby Township. . 

Pigstinos-Conuit you sae ere Cor er on. eee 
MacOCeloOwnshini ee. ak. ye. AA eey Ae ee ee 


eter oOLOUrI CeOUlt yen ee ae hin, oes Oem eu oe 

WLetHUCI LOWTSh Ita ts es et es a Oe 
Victoria County, Somerville Township........... 
Welland County (west of Niagara Falls).......... 
Pialdimancee uit yen wae te ke 
Bean Coun ys Glande ee lee ae he 
Norfolk County, Middleton Township............ 
Eiein County, Bayham Fownshipsy1.4.-.0.)... 
Perth County, Ellaces lawnshipssssnaieeh.. 0. 2. 
Wittualeses (OUNGe wea wank he eM ooh ont ney 
Pierce Cony cer CrOdcriCht teat ee ee 
Kent County, Dover, Raleigh and Tilbury East 

Lowsii bs (ice emit 0, 8 UN ge en ee 
Pam Gort OU ty. a shes ea cel kasd 4 tate we la. 

VLOOLE, Lownsiipiaw Back. a Sede eee otc 

Paniskillen, Lownostins ae aedaees aA. fh: 
St. Lawrence River-(near Kingston)............. 
Kingeton-Ottawasivea |. .anoes.cl. sees. 
Own. Ol: Gravennatst.s basen om 244. sub dn Fotos 2 
Winds Arcatass eid bd en Gs.) aee Oe adn: 


Silver, antimony, bismuth, 
copper, arsenic, nickel 

Silver 

Silver 


Peat fuel, mineral waters 
Mineral waters 


Lead, zinc 
Gold, iron, barite, felds- 
par, graphite, molyb- 


denite, apetite, mica 
Graphite 
Graphite 
Celestite 
Molybdenite, 

barite 
Barite, lead, zinc 


corundum, 


Molybdenite, actinolite 

Talc, asbestos, lead, zinc, 
fluorspar 

Marble, limestone 

Corrundum 

Gold, iron, corrundum 

Nepheline 

Lead, zinc 

Natural gas 

Natural gas 

Gypsum 

Natural gas, iron pyrites 

Natural gas 

Peat fuel 

Natural gas 

Salt 


Natural gas, petroleum 
Natural gas, petroleum 
Iron pyrites 

Salt 

Sandstone 

Mica 

Diatomite 

Salt 
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TABLE 65 
MINING COMPANIES 
Cost of 
Number of Capital Process 
Operating Employed Supplies, | Net Value of 
Mines, Wells,| (excluding | Number of Salaries Purchased | Bullion, Ore, 
YEAR Quarries, ore reserves | Employees and Electricity | Concentrates 
Pits: or other Wages and Fuel, and other 
etc. unmined Freight and Minerals 
material) Smelter Shipped 
Charges 
$ 7000 $ ’000 $ ’000 $ ’000 
EO G0 P a eae 5,196 244,250 16,376 24,412 5,447 85,868 
LOSS. st Nopene 5,210 310,789 17,306 25,600 4,891 109,060 
LO 3 A ae: Beccy cube 5527 323,309 22,033 32,620 6,040 140,857 
1935: —-. see 6,274 322,300 25,264 38,152 81,172 130,220 
LO 30a oe oe 6,297 384,536 31,105 46,899 108,354 151,874 
ieee ee sae 6,343 389,130 36,238 58,891 145,831 190,448 
ae pee 6,342 389,031 55,191 58,927 136,144 181,898 
jE ep eae, 6,380 397,026 31,233 63,220 199 307 188,868 
BUA Os, scm, ana eae 6,406 405,063 38,774 66,396 135,879 209,277 
ee bey ee hed 6,196 408,375 40,496 74,903 154,713 219,460 
LE YA Me ne 6,324 438,130 36,866 72,868 168,750 212,352 
SE ea 6,128 426,410 33,516 64H732 177,689 183,488 
Average 
(1932-43) este, ee 6,052 369,862 30,917 52,5952 110,351 166,973 
TABLE 66 
PRODUCTION 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


* 


Exchange 

Equaliza- Non- Structural Clay 
YEAR tion Metallics | Metallics | Materials | Products 

(Gold) 

1931 ace oy oa ee 1,926 72,452 7,642 11,996 Seon! 
19325. ys he eo ee eee 6,134 63,997 w302 7,296 1,690 
1933 heb. oie, ph ee ae 16,486 78,878 7,095 6,336 1,025 
1934 Bota ear, 29,287 99 986 C554 7,766 1,261 
ht Fhe ater aN OE toy certo fe 1G DE 32,170 110,719 7,767 SESS 1,370 
1936 50 Ses ee ne 34,140 131,091 8,933 8,932 1,574 
1937 bes Soa 5 eddie eee Oe 37,029 167,814 10,055 13,241 2,034 
LOSS ee hh sai ee 42,070 1555835 9,949 10,012 2,084 
1939 ec Sees a eee 48 323 161,208 11,471 10,706 2,341 
1940 ok oo os oe ee 58,155 176,072 12,514 13,951 2,514 
LOS esis ali ee eee 56,926 181,989 12,349 15,462 3,088 
1942 Tekh ik ae a ee ee 49,281 183,359 12,406 132167 2,550 
19435 Se 3E Ae! Soe eee Sioa 168,494 12,503 12,708 2,454 
1044 Pata il aie el eo 30,875 155,066 11,076 13,391 347 
1045 m...c00 cee, ee 28,976 159,215 10,910 14,481 3,107 


Total 


234,049 
263,206 
269,814 
261,363 
253,910 
212.15 
216,689 


a a a 
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TABLE 67 
PRODUCTION 
ee eS) pee et 
ITEM fF 1938 1939 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Metallic: 
Gold (not includ- 
ing exchange 
equalization).. oz. 2,896,477 3,086,060 2,763,824 Zl 218 Pigisa35 1,625,364 
$ 59,875,211] 63,791,979) 57,133,095] 43,766,691] 35,800,299 33,600,205 
Exchange 
equalization. $ 42,070,230) 48,322,783} 49,280,883} 37,751,307] 30,874,701 28,975,884 
Nickel Tl b44. 2% ; Ibs. | 210,572,738] 226,105,865] 285,211,803] 288,018,615 274,598,629) 245,130,983 
$ 53,914,494| 50,920,305) 69,998,427} 71,675,322] 69,204,152 61,982,133 
Wopper, jsae. 008 Ibs. | 309,030,106} 328,429,665} 308,282,415] 277,840,560] 285,307,278 239,457,242 
$ 30,405,500} 32,637,305) 30,625,404} 32,194,369) 33,845,632 29,772,270 
Platinum metals. oz. 292,203 284,279 507,761 345,710 200,452 666,908 
$ 8,873,621 9,421,334) 19,176,254; 13,691,748] 8,024,719] 26,688,646 
lon ore™sa4.> \. LON S Maa eo: 21,666 281,943 313,582 294,841 1,135,444 
$) OBR. fG.. 6 5- 59,938 784,169 881,143 1,036,773} 3,635,095 
Magnesium..... IDS. eA. Rae os... Poster nee.) 473,910) 7,153,974] 10,579,778] 7,358,545 
ee ot ee ee eS ee 208,520} 2,074,652} 2,575,695 1,607,264 
Sverre fe eer OZ. 4,316,558} 4,690,166} 4,452,787) 2,671,320] 3,143,275 3,190,454 
$ 1,865,798 1,891,437 1,897,131 1,192,408 1,342,275 1,467,532 
Selenium....... lbs 54,577 126,930 76,000 82,000 65,000 168,000 
$ 94,691 224,539 145,920 143,500 117,000 322,560 
Copalttanr. van. lbs 459 226 732,561 83,871 175,961 36,283 109,123 
$ 790,913 1,213,454 88,444 191,407 34,106 90,026 
Lead, in ones... . Ibs 22,363 SOS 0 Eos 35, lool ame 2 15,690 1,065,741 668,762 
$ 748 1,240 107,018 85,362 47,958 33,438 
Zins Mae See ibenie sate iowa liets bk, 4,710,394] 3,299,812} 2,429,176 237,799 
Oe ee ee toe 2 eet eee 160,671 131,992 104,455 153314 
Tungsten, con- 
centrates..... LDS. eke tt. aeerh eileete sone rte 162,185 269,039 63,152 787 
Dek ert as ie cole oc wcainkk, 145,241 356,478 58212 714 
Riguronsar see: CONS townie ed och: 43,617 103,440 75,464 1057 96\steeneet. |. 
Si hedirdee asl. 3 1,046,808} 2,870,432} 2,094,126) ~2,909,390]........... 
Mellurium, waec.4.- bss js. tees}. ct.col aida ex 9,500 8,600 D O00 ec ahs 
$ ligta. COR. ERE. Bah.C8 . 15,200 15,050 11,325) Gegee Ss. .. 
Molybdenite.... Ibs. 13,000 482 MR) ie Reel ean eee 2 OL Sepa cis 2 
$ 4,500 216 ES UME mee oon, 1,082 Sereetaserti2. 
Bismuth 98.228 lbs. 95 1 OER 3oe 6 2333 Sas RID BS ot oletel ter bensiix tamaerey, ©. 
$ 9/541 Oe. Be GAZ LOSE Pah eS oe SMB ets no chs occ sheen Be a ok 
Lotal ses. Ant $ | 197,905,460) 209,531,338) 232,640,178] 206,245,555) 185,940,774| 188,191,081 
Non-metallic: 
Natural gas..... M. 
c. ft.) 10,952,806) 11,966,581} 10,476,770} 7,914,408] 7,082,509) 10,643,635 
$ 6,460,764) 7,261,927) 6,669,819} 6,354,045] 4,694,097 4,837,586 
Salts.2ntOPR- ee: tons 388,130 370,843 558,407 594,889 603,806 578,697 
$ 1,637,140; 2,200,189} 2,793,328} 2,892,839] 2,906,117) 2,920,973 
Quartzite and 
e\ielages Uo ee tons 151735259 1,333,342 PSGl,i30 1,350,640} 1,326,288 1,165,238 
$ 597,037 665,148 914,256 852,196 868,389 820,664 
Silica brick... M. 595 603 1,183 1052 1,066 1,168 
$ 50,592 49,595 120,495 Deke. 135,089 131,398 
Gypsum. v2g. 105 tons 57,503 59,440 82,795 92,448 90,288 92,174 
$ 242,470 260,792 304,170 335,637 348,873 385,516 
Nepheline syenitetons 31,208 30,766 42,206 49 901 47,625 61,345 
142,737 140,148 246,893 292,010 217,989 275,766 
Petroleum, crude bbls. 172,642 206,379 143,845 132,492 125,067 113,325 
$ 359,268 401,429 306,242 311,356 296,420 268,478 
MIUOTS DA Ten aoe: tons 217 240 4,340 10,385 6,906 7,369 
$ 3,906 4,995 113,957 301,424 217,031 233,708 
Peat: moss, ..0.. LOTS A Rene tends bare ee 9,427 11,120 12,490 11,667 
Se ee eee ies sis 0 147,729 136,595 144,820 224,100 
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TABLE 67—Continued 


PRODUCTION 
ITEM 1938 1939 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Non-metallic: 
‘ Graphite, crude 
and refined... $ 41,590 61,684 117,904 197,431 171,166 179,001 
Sulphur? £78. tons 16,897 16,126 18,634 16,907 17,876 16,847 
$ 168,970 161,260 186,340 169,070 178,760 168,470 
Tale and _ soap- 
stone. . 0...’ Stons 10,853 13,144 15,499 11,959 13,584 12,863 
$ 109,810 128,595 174,295 131216 153,122 141,194 
Corundum...... tOns| AMGAGS Me COR VOR Se | Eh ek Ot | A oe 173 1317 
SGD EIU Bae GUe tI eB sd Cae COL OSS | tet te OFS Bieri 130,393 
Mica, white..... TDS. | isficl FOu te | Ce OG 34,889 546,062 273,843 65,717 
$= MOG PO. I at S85 OMe 31,540 237,927 577,761 73,599 
Mica, amber.... lbs. 504,739 1,127, 900)10! 2,.760;73812S.707.957| 3212369] | 6, 263-646 
6,445 22,978 57,703 58,262 68,984 66,017 
Feldspar, crude 
and ground... tons 8,106 7,061 5,468 6,659 5,667 3,857 
65,964 51,056 49,353 61,549 50,361 35,414 
Arsenic, white®. . Ibs. 2,175,646} 1,741,917) 1,504,049 408,617 358,955 224,467 
$ 56,538 52 25h 1523331 32,924 26,922 125352 
Asbestos.) 3 =? £tbs.| Yate) Wises LO ROTC SSS. POURS Sie). AO Metagn 7,124 
SPRUE Se V2ORA GEN OSS. nj ER As, UM ey 2,646 
Peat-fuel (0.690, tons 620 445 iy) 260 200 125 
$ 3,500 2,445 1,204 2,560 1,800 £125 
Mineral waters. .Imp. 
gals. 28,416 19,140 28,023 14,006 185 8,285 
$ 2,586 1,602 14,189 5,748 805 976 
Phosphate. ..... CONS) MOF. 5 EM EE 334 AU) Le eter 
OS 4S SR oe. LPR GE Tate 4,458 A NASIR ns es 120 
Garnetrock..... tOns|EER, EGE 24 A AAOWVOE:. 4 DT eter Rom teen eer sed 
be | ree aan a ea re Ane LV Ole Sewer Seki U0 Rea 
Barite. . AGhA®. tons| WAM AOR... S23 Voces staret tasatatata| eae staticteta ata tall ee ete hte te Aa 
SO I 2 oe SA eee a ee RM AOR ees, Se RN 
Diatomite...... tons] \POR.GS. >... S) Ate eee EMTS ele eR RT ey 
$. HOS LEE ee. BOM OROOM A. Lins t 4 9 9 ae BO a os eS 
Total. 226.31. $ 9,949,317) 11,470,739} 12,406,382) 12,502,624) 11,075,707) 10,909,496 
Structural Materials: 
Cement, portland bbls. 1,818,032 1,709,263} 2,784,782 1,972,009} 1,863,210} 2,460,996 
2,559,214) 2,437,777) 3,998,294) 2,872,732) 2,730,381] 3,805,131 
Hydrated lime. . tons 27,849 oy hey) 33,09 1 28,971 37,607 38,050 
$ 297,032 366,917 363,931 213128 424,399 449,018 
Quicklime...... tons 242,631 268,622 382,668 382,950 391,678 360,597 
$ 1,692,228 1,870,035} 2,761,643) 2,794,071 2,886,778) 2,682,658 
Sand and gravel. tons} 8,531,281 9,347,792} 8,420,358} 8,285,309} 9,529,803) 10,466,891 
3,046,043) 3,535,698) 3,433,986] 3,620,852) 4,417,427) 4,466,862 
Sand-lime pro- 
products?..... $ 98,521 197,092 223,250 141,135 22,012 150,742 
Stone: limestone, 
marble, trap, 
granite, sand- 
stone and slatetons} 2,513,291) 2,437,594} 3,106,982} | 3,206,027] 2,988,283 2952051 
$ 2,323,165} 2,298,110) 2,985,937) 2,958,383) 2,909,980} 2,926,694 
Total. 685.08. $ 10,012,203) 10,705,629, 13,767,041; 12,708,296| 13,391,477] 14,481,105 


ITEM 


Clay Products: 
Brick, face. ana.» 


Brick, common.. No. 


Brick, fancy and 


ornamental... No. 
$ 
Brick, sewer.... No. 
$ 
‘Ttle: draine o34, . No 
$ 
Tile, structural, 
roofing and 
HOOE AIRS eee a $ 


Sewer pipe, cop- 
ings, flue-lin- 
ings; etex 4, 

Pottery and other 
products 

Haydite and clay 


Grand Total. $ 
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PRODUCTION 
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1Nickel in matte, oxide and metallic nickel. 


21939, 1942, 1943 and 1944—ex 
1945—total production from O 


’Cobalt in oxide, metallic, cobalt and cobalt content of residues marketed. 


4Production from Ontario ore onl 
°Tonnage given is sulphur conte 
6Shipments from Ontario source 


™No deduction made for 


1938 1939 1942 1943 1944. 1945 
37,106,030) 41,610,321] 43,522,914} 35,277,465] 45,600,268} 62,542,530 
704,669 826,112 950,435 875,535} 1,114,860] 1,649,575 
27,632,190} 29,794,906} 25,911,479] 17,696,670] 10,791.870| 13.722/788 
379,647 435,720 399,227 310,634 203,534 287,316 
62,835 68,168 10,918) 3,189,802 28,403 129,790 
4,175 4,401 676 191,424 866 6,658 
210/058 que aee Ree ran eee Ae eee Mee, hill baa ry 
3,581 4,745 9,480 4,203 4,391 816 
10,747,653/ 12,193,140) 9,262,649 9,922,411] 10,784,916! 10,232,911 
252,444 274,846 234,971 279,806 309,245 355,264 
318,839 351,142 457,410 369,831 334,587 388,756 
342,549 317,276 409,660 348,641 312,081 337,609 
59,092 118,537 25,000 63,600 60,000 69,800 
18,500 8,838 62,628 10,155 7,832 11,395 
2,083,496; 2,341,617) 2,549,487) 2,453,829| 2,347,396 3,107,189 
2£9,950,476) 234,049,323) 261,363,088] 233,910,304) 212,755,354) 216,688,871 


ports and shipments to points other than Ontario blast furnaces. 
ntario mines. 


y. Not computed in 1945 as it is a manufactured product. 

nt of sulphuric acid. Value of sulphuric acid produced is stated. 
s and not actual production figures. 
lime used in manufacturing. 
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TABLE 68 


GOVERNMENT OF ONTARIO’S GROSS EXPENDITURES BY SPECIAL FUNCTIONS! 


1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 | 1934-352 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 
$ $ | $ $ $ $ $ 
General Government.) 10,000.00) 10,000.00 9,387.07| 3,333.33 8,000.00, 8,000.00' 8,000.00 
Protection of Persons 
and Property..... 37,176.62, 36,544.30 43,100.57, 17,133.11) 36,646.79 45,744.94 45,964.09 
Education. 2 Siege. |... anes 19, O90 S300. 5 EE Baie kre tae wel 2 eee 
Minerals and Mines: | | 
Administration and 
Supervision..... | 185,845.42) 166,991.93) 174,457.52) 72,800.41) 160,352.72) 180,585.16 ZOOL Seat 
Control and Regu- | 
lation, 69, ee. 67,631.71, 45,261.11) 64,331.95) 17,177.94) 53,547.22 84,373.88 97,032.57 
Extension Services. 3,575.58} 2,083.58 ZOSFZOWE Sy eeks Peete te Sew.” oe ASS ASIC lS tie aes, 
Promotion and 
Development...| 14,967.16, 2,100.94 1,152.02 450.00 477.30 496.96 LNO.20 
Research and In- | | 
vestigation..... 19,343:°84 9 920715? 5 88841 GG 2 5 Ie 55.35 125 ic oe eee 
Other’... 2 oA 193.59) S02 17), er 4 he eee. Sch bo eee, 2 ee 2,444.83 
Total... 2nalG. 339,233.92 292,894.68) 298,520.74 110,894.79) 259,079.38 319,660.58) 364,678.05 
| | 
1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
General Government. 8,000.00 8,000.00, ~—7,857.49| 8,000.00 8,000.00,” 3,032.20)... 3. 2. 
Protection of Persons 
and Property: <3 | 43,666.34) 41,730.71) 38,445.19 35,933.20) 34,940.27 34,634.01) 39,019.17 
Educationsa). teats 463.57). onto. eid. of etoomiida oa. citeexe—PPOT fag £608 Ch0) Seem 
Minerals and Mines: 
Administration and 
Supervision..... 209,829.56 205,373.79) 197,831.16] 213,870.64) 216,224.29 139,118.34) 143,287.20 
Control and Regu-| 
lation ia eee 113,900.53, 112,275.87) 63,914.12) 79,787.34, 60,671.20 99,670.01) 99,313.25 
Extension Services. 94.25 492.31 608:34 aaleeee.& 200. 88)9) SUS8R Oe ee: 
Promotion and 
Development... 332.05 183.00 2 Aa Ole olen aes 299,993.55) 270,660.71) 107,105.78 
Research and In- 
westiod Hota Dele 0k 88 eee ee 2,508.50 31 OOo ames ae 50,173.51] 63,108.87 
Otherass eens 3,276.05} 4,450.70 1,384.92) ee, 2 Re, eee ae 2,574.77| 4,853.86 
Total 2504.35 379,562.95 372,506.38 312,633.68 337,968.18 620,030.19 599,863.61) 456,688.13 


1Department of Mines plus 
Forests. 
2Five-month period. 


Lignite Development 1942-43 and 1943-44 from Department of Lands and 
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TABLE 69 
MAIN WATER POWER SITES 
Hudson Bay Basin Lake Superior Basin Lake Ontario Basin 
Severn River Nipigon River Niagara River 
Kaministikwia River 
Michipicoten River St. Lawrence River Basin 
James Bay Basin Rideau Canal 
Abitibi River Lake Huron Basin Gananoque River 
Mattagami River Mississagi River St. Lawrence River 
Sturgeon River 
French River Ottawa River Basin 
Lake Winnipeg Basin Muskoka River Ottawa River 
Winnipeg River Severn River Montreal River 
English River Madawaska River 
Lake Erie Basin Mississippi River 
Grand River Matabitchouan River 
Thames River 
TABLE 70 
AVAILABLE WATER POWER ACCORDING TO PRINCIPAL DRAINAGE BASINS 
September 1, 1931, and November 1, 1945 
Estimated Capacity in H.P. at 
80% Efficiency Installed H.P. 
Drainage Basin At Ordinary At Ordinary 
Minimum Flow Six Months Flow 
1931 1945 1931 1945 1931 1945 
Hudson Baye eat a Be Mae 26,759 27,249 53,513 50,451 Sh dae eee 2,000 
Jaties, bay aieeanwasen Iara. 694,002 748,111 | 1,276,014 | 1,278,856 932,535!] 468,555 
Lakes Wintiped «scence: ees 235,924 22 ELS 341,886 SS ol Mi 99,250 112,950 
Lake-Supenorm . Puls Siena? - 215,642 338,468 352,026 492,846 190,750 252,910 
a IPR CO Le a ee ee: 239,287 238,442 420,233 436,110 228,593 244,798 
PabeErigwigwSeccim Sige... 3,434 3,452 8,718 8,917 10,142 OstTd 
LARAONAHO anaes ee 1,068,217 | 2,426,153 | 1,120,055 | 2,756,644 Pe 229)291, | 15273 674 
st bawrence River. s+: 1. ow: 791,317 841,330 956,669 | 1,032,263 19,134 16,226 
OttawarRivertatn-as. fe Xo. O 531,655 556,242 810,159 845,409 237,1912| 296,066 
Lotals a. Blew trie k cs 3,806,237 | 5,407,224 | 5,339,273 | 7,261,373 2,546,886 | 2,673,290 
1Includes 330,000 h.p. under construction at Abitibi Canyon on Abitibi River. 
Includes 112,000 h.p. under construction on Ontario side of Ottawa River at Chats Falls. 
TABLE 71 
HYDRAULIC TURBINE HORSE-POWER IN ONTARIO AND CANADA 
Percentage 
YEAR Ontario Canada of Canada 
in Ontario 
Tap oeren ajo RENATH EN EPGE IGF Tee tet Th 2,088,055 | 6,125,012 eho 
LS Perit seta St RS Snape al :! SAMIR EN sed) le! ARR ol Sh Ba 25145,205 6,666,337 32.2 
LR ae le sare PR ot och os iin Uae on cate Rob Fb teilee anne 2,208,105 7,045,260 S15 
JES Rw bot Se eye may SL Piptse pny oe rel OW. NR ah gc lap cid er Ra 209,105 15332,070 aye 
en Aes ES ia ie Be Meee nee. st pee Deon 1 OO 7,547,035 St:2 
1 te rg es ape ei, Ae. chm tnd A Petindeng i a AN ge i a 2,560,155 7,909,115 Syne! 
aS hy pee oe eaten SOD, IEC ee ent cohen ieee © lh Sa 2,561,905 7,945,590 5242 
ASE po rated AR Siege cil Re ain’ gol Ct reed ere Dali ou! A de 2,577,380 ros i Ry fe 31.8 
ABE pee cer eli Sete Seb wae Alea 6 pater OP ahethd eas be 2,582,959 8,190,772 Sie5 
CO) ee Ee i Rt haat hh ee ee Ae Re nN, 2,596,799 8,289,212 eB ERS 
Be) ee A ee ee Ae ah Wea nen, AER Lee |. 2,597,595 8,584,438 30.3 
EE ihe eye Series DIN dh i lb ont Ui ici’, ie oid A hcg 24017,495 8,845,038 29.6 
[Aha path ee SS i oat i oD OED iba I REDD eal ides bel a a 2,684,395 9,225,838 29.1 
| BEER Nog oh mB at a RR ee at Aa RN edie be ORE Pelle» ie hae oe 2,673,443 10,214,513 26.2 
RSG keane ads tA dyna NE sealer a Sa SE tn tne elena tae eka Be 2,673,443 10,283,763 26.0 
BA), Ea a oe Seta RS A, A a ae eS nen ee nA 2,673,290 10,283,610 26.0 
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FABLE *72 


January 1, 


1946 


Available 24-hour Power at 


WATER POWER RESOURCES OF ONTARIO AND CANADA 


80% Efficiency Possible 
Location Turbine Ultimate 
At Ordinary At Ordinary Installation Turbine 
Minimum Six Months Installation 
Flow Flow 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
ONTALIO) cee een ep eo eae a 5,407,000 7,261,000 2,673,290 9 to 10 million 
Canada. £ a sence eee cake 25,516,400 39,832,700 10,283,610 51 to 52 million 
TABLE 73 
TURBINE INSTALLATION OF ONTARIO AND CANADA 
January 1, 1946 
In Central In Pulp In Estimated | Installation 
Location Electric and Paper Other Population | per 1000 
Stations Mills! Industries Total June 1, 1945) Population 
ine oy h.p. hep: h.p. No. h.p. 
On¥anio. 3 io. Aeekee os. 2,359,232 228,016 86,042 2,673,290 | 4,004,000 668 
Canada ay 2 Stee 9,315,359 637,765 330,486 10,283,610 | 12,119,000 849 


‘In addition, a large amount of central station power is purchased. 
This purchased power operates motors aggregating approximately 1,290,000 h.p. 


Generating | Normal 

Year Plants Plant 
Capacity 

No. np. 

AD LO tec e tg tp Se OES Tee eee 6,000 
LO ks Peete edhe Sob cfs ob to al er aes 249,750 
LOD ean ie Oa a Fer eee eee pal 916,181 
| 16.5 Praad Trier Mee eee NS Ps a oy 1,047,284 
aL 3 Dae rms AIG SENOS TEER Bry 40 1,183,665 
LS Daves te. eres wae 39 1 200,005 
LOS Sern 5 coke reer eee ee 40 1,292,700 
1S rere. hid are cee 40 1,347,700 
LOS Saeed acidic tek ae ee ee 41 1,348,700 
LOS OM Se aegis ant ce ene 41 1,424,900 
103 Teeth. dos oa areca ee 45 1,443,700 
P93 Serie. kool). came en Ears 46 1,519,400 
tO K SS hese Wet ed bated ote ELD 46 1,525,000 
foe hfe ee Pei eo mead a ote Gar 46 1,531,000 
ND bn A eae Pani eng edn, 28 le eg A7 1,534,800 
194 Dees Note, ee eee 47 1,569,300 
194 Sor ck tet a, eae eee A7 1,633,400 
Le ae ae EE, Seat 2K IID a 47 1,634,800 
LE Sih AER MNS es inne moines Yo a5 1,719,000 


TABLE 74 


POWER GENERATED AND PURCHASED BY 
THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO 


Total Energy 


Purchased | Generated and | Generated and 


Contract 
Amount | Total Capacity 
Power Purchased 
h.p. h.p. 
96,800 102,800 
94,300 344,050 
45,811 961,992 
318,497 1,365,781 
391,487 1,575,152 
504,487 1,760,052 
545,637 1,838,337 
608,637 1,956,337 
608,984 1,957,684 
DEST 1,648,037 
3425475 18165175 
540,005 2,059,405 
622,110 2,147-T10 
702,165 vat ee Sa 
830,181 2,364,981 
909,700 2,479,000 
909,700 2,543,100 
910,218 2,545,018 
953,000 2,672,000 


Purchased 


kwt.-hrs. 


©. lei ves fa) 8) oS Re ae! ele ew, 


a) 2! Ke) ‘a iiel ie tenet Sie eles te 


3,213,757, 104 
5,300,534,458 
4,749,806,111 
4,440,447,496 
4,612,115,988 
6,419,998, 863 
6,918,967,095 
6,996,578,453 
7,750,574,256 
73082,072 mao 
8,501,894,632 
9,686,402 ,421 
10,466,241,618 
11,674,049,281 
11,780,477,667 
12,041,178,990 
12,488,227,179 


a a a a a ee ee eee eee 
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TABLE 75 
THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO 
TOTAL POWER GENERATED AND PURCHASED—ALL SYSTEMS 
HybDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANTS 
Maximum Peak Load Total Output 
Normal |during Fiscal Year during Fiscal Year 
Plant 
Generating Plants Capacity! 
Oct. 31, | 1943-44 | 1944-45 1943-44 1944-45 
1945 horse- | horse- kilowatt- kilowatt- 
horsepower] power power hours hours 
Southern Ontario System 
Niagara Division: 
Queenston-Chippawa—Niagara River.}| 500,000 | 506,702 | 495,979 2,832,963,000| 2,849,865,000 
“Ontario Power’’—Niagara River.... 180,000 | 182,306 | 184,987 | 1,082,090,300] 1,123,406,300 
“Toronto Power’’—Niagara River....| 150,000 | 139,142 | 146,113 723,260,300} 844,141,900 
Chats Falls (Ontario half)—Ottawa 
PUL Gere ete, oe hs AA OO ee) 108,000 | 115,952 | 117,292 345,895,600} 324,656,150 
DeCew Falls (25 cycle)—Welland 
2 LO, ae Se re, MY» 72,000 | 69,973 | 71,582 411,368,000} 411,503,000 
DeCew Falls (6624 cycle)—Welland 
CRerrig IVs ie itl Rate CR ees 2 50,000 | 51,609 | 49,598 197,867,000 196,880,900 
Georgian Bay Division: 
Big Eddy—Muskoka River.......... 9900515105567) 10,556 31,718,680 38,117,600 
Ragged Rapids—Muskoka River..... 10,000 |} 11,059 | 10,858 34,692,730 41,514,510 
Bala No. 1 and No. 2—Muskoka River 600 350 509 1,705,200 1,377,840 
South Falls—South Muskoka River... 5,600 5,630 5,764 29,098,725 30,719,820 
Hanna Chute—South Muskoka River. 1,600 1,743 1,743 7,786,700 9,227,500 
Trethewey Falls—South Muskoka 
Rivera tie daese ley one eee! canst 3s 2,300 2,279 2,279 10,008,000 11,476,800 
Big Chute—Severn River............ 5,800 5,074 Socal 26,130,000 26,507,120 
Wasdells Falls—Severn River........ 1,200 1,106 1,086 3,579,504 4,019,964 
Eugenia Falls—Beaver River........ 7,500 1504 7,882 13,139,200 23,050,400 
Hanover—Saugeen River............ 400 422 402 859,248 522,028 
Walkerton—Saugeen River.......... 500 489 483 2,098,600 2,159,100 
Caledon Electric—Credit River 
(Hydraulic and Diesel units)....... SOONERS Oi in ona act NOW peat 1,412,660 
Eastern Ontario Division: 
Sidney-Dam No. 2—Trent River..... 4,500 5,161 5,395 19,683,300 23,288,100 
Frankford, Dam No. 5—Trent River. . 3,500 4,182 3,887 16,455,250 17,519,650 
Sills Island, Dam No. 6—Trent River. 2,100 2292 Done 11,720,040 10,231,040 
Meyersburg, Dam No. 8—Trent River 7,000 4d 55 7,942 36,700,700 38,684,020 
Hague’s Reach, Dam No. 9—Trent 
Riveracni 4G. by. fed eh ORS 4,500 5,060 5,060 22,646,200 23,808,220 
Ranney Falls, Dam No. 10—Trent 
Iiverree etek ote oi fy SESE: £5,9005) 112,024 i) 12.959 53152 7.520 59,409,280 
Seymour, Dam No. 11—Trent River. . 4,200 4,491 4,692 19,678,560 21,505,440 
Heely Falls, Dam No. 14—Trent River 1573000 916,186) 165287 67,665,820 75,443,900 
Auburn, Dam No. 18—Trent River... 2,400 2,047 2,869 10,825,230 12,304,920 
Lakefield—Otonabee River. ......... 2,300 Dads 2,343 10,259,230 7,464,580 
Young’s Point—Otonabee River...... 0 536 0 397,600 0 
Fenelon Falls, Dam No. 30—Sturgeon 
a 6 UE ot hae 1,000 938 891 4,115,250 3,300,575 
Galetta—Mississippi River.......... 1,100 1727, 1,206 2,987,400 2,902,200 
Carleton Place—Mississippi River... . 200 402 0 Tat 725 0 
High Falls—Mississippi River........ 3,400 3,686 3,485 11,328,480 9,421,920 
Calabogie—Madawaska River........ 6,000 6,475 6,434 24,231,370 26,942,330 
Barrett Chute—Madawaska River.... 54,000 | 53,619 | 53,619 161,483,800 171,236,600 
Thunder Bay System 
Cameron Falls—Nipigon River....... REO OTIS 7 1 ARS OT 415,204,800} 416,601,900 
Alexander—Nipigon River........... 70,000 | 52,279 | 71,716 279,243,800} 299,628,800 
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TABLE 75—Continued 
THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO 
TOTAL POWER GENERATED AND PURCHASED—ALL SYSTEMS 


HyDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATING FLANTS 


a . 


Maximum Peak Load Total Output 
Normal |during Fiscal Year during Fiscal Year 
Plant 
Generating Flants Capacity! 
Oct. 31, | 1943-44 | 1944-45 1943-44 1944-45 
1945 horse- | horse- kilowatt- kilowatt- 
horsepower| power | power hours hours 


ee ee eee 


Northern Ontario Properties 
Abitibi District: 


Abitibi Canyon—Abitibi River....... 240,000 | 217,158 | 227,346 933,214,500) 999,847,500 
Timiskaming District: 
Matabitchuan—Matabitchuan River.. 12,000\i4. Bee 11349688) an crerst ute 17,632,000 
Upper Notch—Montreal River....... LOO e eee 10:17 24..ied. ery etntY 26,716,430 
Fountain Falls—Montreal River... .. S000. wn... 2,081 8 eu, meee 7,196,308 
Hound Chute—Montreal River...... 4 SOOT is. ae: ASSO st es een 14,703,381 
Indian Chute—Montreal River....... 3 DOOM. OS SSO ok ks ein 10,829,020 
Lower Sturgeon—Mattagami River... S:0G02 (td, ee 8 048 hit deatl ey, 24,196,664 
Sandy Falls—Mattagami River...... £300 Be... OAS Ue! terme tay ea 11,821,774 
Wawaitin—Mattagami River........ IM UO WL oe oe 12,064 5) ..... 2 cqrenet 20,545,075 
Sudbury District: 
Coniston—Wanapitei River.......... 5,900 5,898 ayaa | 26,157,600 24,334,400 
McVittie—Wanapitei River.......... 3,100 3,083 30150 18,087,800 17,858,400 
Stinson—Wanapitei River........... 7,500 7,802 7,802 24,102,200 22,496,500 
Crystal Falls—Sturgeon River....... 10,000 | 10,925 | 10,925 32,369,200 36,810,500 
Nipissing District: 
Nipissing——South kaver... . ) aoa sse.- 2,100 2,192 VAS | 6,803,380 6,963,520 
Bingham Chute—South River....... 1,200 1,300 P25 3,988,520 4,233,040 
Elliott Chute—South River.......... 1,700 1,917 1,890 3,400,600 4,118,000 
Patricia District: 
Rat Rapids—Albany River.......... 1,800 2,011 2,064 6,592,580 9,973,760 
Ear Falls—English River: :...-...... 15,0009" 11,260) 313041 48,460,320 58,021,120 
Lotals..c nae Geant eee 1,719,000 2 2 8,025,732,762| 8,478,579,959 


POWER PURCHASED 


SS ee en a ee a eet Se 


Contract Total Purchased 
Amount 
Horse- 
Power Sources power 1943-44 1944-45 
Octasi. kilowatt- kilowatt- 
1945 hours hours 
Southern Ontario System 
Canadian Niagara Power;Co,/4"..) (0). 1 ee 20,000 98,094,400 91,597,300 
Department of Transport (Welland Ship Canal)............|..._._. 2,439,900 5,261,600 
GatineansPowet,Co:s-25-cycle contract eae Eh eens 0) 260,000 | 1,135,317,600 17135,7.53: 300 
Gatineau Power Co.—60-cycle contract at 110 kv......... 60,000 275,634,700] 259,763,000 
Gatineau Power Co.—60-cycle contract at ll kv............ 20,000 72,594,000 75,090,600 
Gatineau. Power Co.—60-cycle contract at Treadwell (can- 
Celled Sept. GOTH +104 S) a). 2 aero ehh eee eee eels (eens 1,791,900 1,758,560 


SEs ie ea ee CON aie dong Sxl baie We 108,000 348,364,200} 327,486,250 

Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Co. ‘‘Main contract’’...} 250,000 

Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Co. ‘Short term agree- 1,215,950,000} 1,300,670,000 
TCI ae. deere per eaan A Eee net nee Na cee a 50,000 
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TABLE 75—Continued 


POWER PURCHASED 


Contract Total Purchased 

Amount |_ 

Horse- 

Power Sources power 1943-44 1944-45 
Oct.3/° kilowatt- kilowatt- 
1945 hours hours 

MacLaren-Quebec Power Co.—‘‘Main contract”........... 125,000\ 
MacLaren-Quebec Power Co.—‘‘War Power”.............. 57,500 / 821,145,000) 756,025,000 
MBE DeACO SPS ater ate) 2) an tre ke ae es te Fe 500 3,000,400 2,979 600 
PEG OAUSE OW CTs Gn ne ol see ea ee hee 85) Pee 400 1,891,400 1,891,500 
Campbellford Water and Light Commission............... 800 7,082,900 4,478,900 
Dis Cel AtleOUS meas a5 teak has ot iwetiney tee ten ee ht 2,460,500 3,388,658 


Thunder Bay System 


Pear arias ROweincOn kee Pec emi Ae peeg Pe er DAE CN ME Askem gm) 22,629,760 31,788,480 


Wisicie 3 Wey V8 TG) ie eae teeny eles eared metas adeeb oh led Rebtel (ied bibaies beat 0 237,900 
Northern Ontario Properties 

Reoveiee ul Coane tt teat ee ee ee ee ee 800 1,486,400 1,876,800 
mol ielOwel audslaner (Ors wee eet fee e SAD ete wen Cl A WEN Abe 5,016,768 8,606,272 
NUICE ALCO S sence ane) | nan See! rene Newer aelee red Meret MRL N AY 546,400 993,500 

OCA E UY CHASE tert we ead earn ely eee rm 953,000 | 4,015,446,228) 4,009,647,220 

| 
SUMMARY 

owe pplllcoasce Conlrace ainount sl Oto ee tte ee 953,000 horsepower 
Maximum OOfmal plane capacity: LOLons set eens a tan EES S058 1,719,000 se 
Total available capacity generated and purchased, 1945............... 2,672,000 ie 
Total available capacity generated and purchased, 1944............... 2,545,018 be 
iictalieneroy purchased: 1945 a. he. om 5 o Bena vis eed wack oo nes 4,009,647,220 kilowatt-hours 
Sie enero wenerated, 1045 tert ee Sor en 5 en ce, 0, hl. 8,478,579,959 Uy 
Moral enero, venerated and purchased, 1945. .=...05,...........4.. 12,488 ,227,179 
dotalenersy generated and purchased, 1944...07 maeal.............. 12,041,178,990 ae 


Maximum normal plant capacity”’ is affected by abnormal variations in water supply, wear and tear 
on generating plants, water diversion and other factors, and it is, therefore, not an accurate measure of 
dependable capacity. The figures should not be construed as more than an approximation of plant 
capacity under conditions which are considered as reasonably normal. 


"Because the peak loads on the various generating plants and purchased power sources usually occur at 
different times, the sum of the individual peak loads would not represent the sum of the peak loads on 
the systems. These, in the case of each system, must relate to the maximum load occurring at any 
one time. Consequently, the column headed ‘‘Peak load” is not totalled. 
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Total Hydro 
Undertaking! 


30,261,605 
114,801,664 
269,168,484 
359,648,042 
373,010,122 
382,558,764 
394,661,543 
398 224,762 
408,000,975 
413,709,811 
424,422.172 
436,821,577 
446,122,545 
449 037,872 
467,234,755 
483,333,025 
487,022,998 
492,830,875 
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TABLE 76 
THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO AND 
MUNICIPAL UTILITIES 
CAPITAL INVESTMENT 

Northern Municipal 

Year Cooperative Ontario TLE Utilities 
Systems Properties Total! Assets? 
$ $ $ $ 

1.0 15 aes 1. ere Sine E TDS 135041 Bitte. see es 12,578,341 17,683,264 
LO 20 Serra ns eee ne LE ZOE OL eee ere ee 80,763,887 | 34,037,777 
Laisa aula eee ae anos Te 190 529,040 piers aed 198,998,979 | 70,169,505 
dB CUO eerie ye get 2 ee 4 aha enrages 6 246,302,899 3,297,543 | 260,593,779 | 99,054,263 
REIS ste alr ee ei, te dl ool a 256,682,475 5,259,256 | 267,575,540 | 105,434,582 
LORDS. Pubes ee ar cn eee 260,477,031 10,786,686 | 273,248,830 | 109,309,934 
LOS 3 creel ciccak eanenm teen gs Fe 259,136,907, |. 23,790,137 | 285,003,909") 109 657.574 
pT gs pet ls nih eoeimene anid | 260,093,190 | 25,121,103 | 287,387,957 | 110,836,805 
Be een SRR any gi a aE 262,;f96,512-\° 30,739,705) 19295, 760/459 VF 11240516 
1930 Kea eee tee: 263,671,780 | 31,839,797 | 297,864,135 | 115,845,676 
10 BT oe ita. ho, AR Maen ds ses kd. 269,059,017 | 33,846,756 | 305,372,410 | 119,049 762 
TOSS se te. Rte ees oc yo. 275,074,624 | 37,138,156 | 314,768,081 | 122,053,496 
eer Ee cae PIERS eas eich 278,980,456 | 40,032,733 | 321,214,964 | 124,907,581 
LS Ci apa haar ais Serb a aes eg a 288,135,472 | 40,775,342 | 328,910,814 | 120,127,058 
1B PRE AS HOME ern: 302,888,021 | 40,041,868 | 342,929,889 | 124,304,866 
Lee ewe eae ce oe ee 314,697,572 | 40,169,706 | 354,867,278 | 128,465,747 
1943 cise treet wires Gree ECR ES 314,021,343 | 40,685,581 | 354,706,924 | 132,316,074 
LOLA Saat ae eine oe cote. te eae 314,966,739 | 41,175,356 | 356,142,095 | 136,688,780 
1 OAS oes COR at Rite ee os 2). coe 321,312,400 | 54,049,081 | 375,361,481 | 146,282,083 


1In years 1920 to 1939, totals include investment in radial railways. 
?Excluding sinking fund equity in H.E.P C. systems, already included in H.E.P.C. total. 


._ LABLE. 7] 


521,643,563 


TOTAL PROVINCIAL ADVANCES OUTSTANDING TO THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO 


Fiscal Year 
ended Cooperative 
Oct. 31st Systems 
$ 
1915 12,315,712 
1920 66,322,950 
1925 132,010,047 
1930 173,995,681 
1931 183,117,924 
1932 184,294,778 
1933 180,875,292 
1934 L/O.9 72,132 
1935 176,972,198 
1936 156,881,359 


Northern 

Ontario Total 
Properties 

$ $ 

ee Sn ND es Hien 7g be 
Ge 66,322,950 
ee 132,010,047 
2,803,741 | 176,799,422 
5,259,256 | 188,377,180 
5,340,413 | 189,635,191 
7,089,257 | 187,964,549 
Stl Le S 520 243 
8,198,853 | 185,171,051 
7,168,054 | 164,049,413 


Fiscal Year Northern 
ended Cooperative |} Ontario Total 
Oct. 31st Systems Properties 
$ $ $ 
1937 143,960,390 | 6,531,407 | 150,491,797 
1938 142,344,140 | 6,370,637 | 148,714,777 
1939 140,339,976 | 6,223,285 | 146,563,261 
1940 138,701,392 | 6,105,693 | 144,807,085 
1941 131,025,617 | 6,041,573 | 137,067,190 
1942 124,528,605 | 5,906,960 | 130,435,565 
1943 101,079,066 | 5,735,423 | 106,814,489 
1944 90,732,740 | 5,638,175 | 96,370,915 
1945 89,270,596 | 5,576,436 | 94,847,033 
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TABLE 78 
THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO 
AND MUNICIPAL UTILITIES 
RESERVES 
RET ak rT PPO a Lae SoU T wena eee es no eee Pe 
Municipal 
Cooperative | Northern Total Utilities Total 
Year Systems Ontario HEP Ge! including Hydro 
Properties Surplus? Undertaking! 
$ $ $ $ $ 
IDE 9 Bot. Sd. oT il AER OF. O25, (SOMES CF J sae 625,730 3,481,920 4,107,650 
LOG ee: 6 eo. ars «kc R ER fab. W245 344 Os £8 oe. One 4,268,290 | 11,772,602 16,040,892 
Wotores.€ |. wa ar. .) QkR 5). KE O98 03506'B0. LE 2). oth 18,826,065 | 27,809,149 | 46,635,214 
Wslenn.e@ |. 202.55. .4 202 FA - 51,837,969 10,582 | 54,944,850 | 48,912,833 | 103,857,683 
Wood ane Gs. ee oh. t kta SS. - 58,779,947 86,942 | 62,404,412 | 53,235,314 | 115,639,726 
ID BP aan so). tas.) ROL DR. 62,017,443 164,784 | 66,145,487 | 56,624,617 122,770,104 
Wades. Fs KL PH.» 1A LO DY. . 64,363,634 625,282 | 69,433,260 | 59,736,820 129,170,080 
WGA Neen ts See Se. 4. PRE Beh 68,521,300 868,609 | 74,214,794 | 64,177,407 | 138,392,201 
WS dete g .| aes. Bas. 5. 2OG SS. 72,579,569 1,475,621 79,367,699 | 69,106,510 | 148,474,209 
IOS Gam2 oso). BSR ot LOR BE. 82,344,403 2,130,914 | 90,285,772 | 75,187,970 | 165,473,742 
DST gas |. map. Bo: sabe Jet. 93,765,121 3,345,089 | 103,577,636 | 80,438,574 184,016,210 
IDSS sana ol. Os kOe. 1. TBR At I. 102,237,620 5,034,105 | 114,601,575 | 85,501,807 200,103,382 
LOS0 nna 's ta eae grr. | EER enh. 111,059,621 6,828,329 | 125,739,024 | 90,666,092 216,405,116 
IDA 2 oy. oy cle ata. BOP} BES OPT. 122,450,104 8,809,210 | 139,440,883 | 93,203,420 232,644,303 
SS hing mae aie reno Saas 138,196,103 11,893,525 | 158,917,543 | 100,121,428 | 259,038,971 
Dt eee area ere area rer araret eae 158,809,771 14,086,991 | 182,504,711 | 106,969,285 289,473,996 
LOAS AIS, Wag (Iw ROM hisa 173,899,907 16,247,669 | 200,603,040 | 113,221,833 | 313,824 873 
1944 Saremneein sare OT UTI IT 193,920,620 18,660,069 | 224,069,106 | 120,615,529 | 344,684,635 
TOSSA Sey LN, 218,100,299 | 21,704,192 | 252,283,473 | 130,004,305 382,287,778 
‘Including miscellaneous reserves for insurance, staff pensions, etc. 
*Excluding reserves for equity in H.E.P.C. systems. 
TABLE 79 
THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO 
REVENUES 
Northern Northern 
Year Cooperative | Ontario Total Year Cooperative | Ontario Total 
Systems! | Properties Systems! | Properties 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1915 T O45 A400 | 466060), § 1,643,470 1937 28,138,988 | 2,967,797 | 31,106,785 
1920 5,900;889 | DO)o.001 5,900,889 1938 27,072,808 | 3,402,959 | 30,475,767 
1925 18;002149. | PIO. 18,002,149 1939 28,503,339 | 4,181,201 | 32,684,540 
1930 27,889,568 356,669 | 28,246,237 1940 32,788,824 | 4,983,781 | 37,772,605 
1931 26,791,941 411,049 | 27,202,990 1941 38,529,886 | 5,217,644 | 43,747,530 
1932 25,303,542 657,813 | 25,961,355 1942 43,244,319 | 5,018,266 | 48,262,585 
1933 23,797,132 927,698 | 24,724,830 1943 44,045,663 | 4,690,922 | 48,736,585 
1934 25,380,581 | 1,238,311 26,618,892 1944 45,742,247 | 4,849,131 | 50,591,378 
1935 26,182,763 | 1,684,376 | 27,867,139 1945 45,452,960 | 5,993,824 | 51,446,784 
1936 27,357,317 | 2,242,239 | 29,599,556 


1Does not include revenue from rural power districts. 
service. 


See Table 80 for information re rural electric 
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TABLE 80 
RURAL ELECTRICAL SERVICE 
Cumulative] Cumulative Consumers 

Capital Provincial | Primary Peak Revenue 

Year Expendi- Grant-in- Line Farm Load from 
ture Aid Hamlet etc. Total for Year | Customers 
$ $ Miles No. No. No. h.p $ 

1920bPa2) | o. , SERV OTSED, nde a, OPE Ry ee RAO RRC ES ee Or 
192bierseie D658: 515 R122 702508 het eee ee tee eee ener ree ne 7,200 566,212 
ios 12,665,249 | 6,297,954 Te155 25,355 21,360 46,715 29,110 | 1,998,252 
19310 we 15,507,583 | 7,677,842 8,404 | 30,195 | 25,406 55,601 33,178 | 2,456,989 
19300015 f, 16,964,227 | 8,393,308 8,928 | 32,250 | 27,284 59,534 301456 1229752555 
1933 188.6. 17,693,875 | 8,752,993 9,174 33,765 28,080 61,845 36,571 ||°2;796,025 
(9S4iee hae 18,307,511 | 9,054,080 9,461 34,981 28,859 63,840 | 38,840 | 2,832,672 
1935). ee 19,182,265 | 9,489,671 9,977 37,004 | 30,798 67,802 | 43,121 | 2,902,809 
19360. 20,674,674 | 10,232,099 | 10,808 39,606 | 34,008 73,614 | 47,111 | 3,000,750 
193720 ne 24, 168,729.46 11, 951889020 1G seine 43,132 43,062 86,194 | 56,519 | 3,087,001 
1938.04.52: 28,561,214 | 14,149,667 | 15,784 | 47,430 | 52,491 99,921 65,022 | 3,547,899 
1OZ0 LC 33,476,148 | 16,596,671 | 18,166 92,525 OO 6322 LIS 157 75,233 | 4,136,088 
197024: 36,615,083 | 18,148,898 | 19,492 OG,312 66,710 | 123,022 84,346 | 4,693,125 
1941E ee! 38,812,593 | 19,237,773 | 20,104 | 60,507 71,017 | 131,524 | 94,505 | 5,179,552 
1047.05 39,295,995 | 19,480,391 | 20,072 | 63,304 | 71,802 | 135,106 | 98,867 | 5,484,475 
1943,.605 39,494,638 | 19,580,576 | 20,119 | 63,880 | 72,461 | 136,341 | 104,394 | 5,615,698 
1944 COED. 41,257,200 | 20,426,487 | 21,023 | 84,935? | 61,6983 | 146,633 | 118,267 | 5,666,392 
1945). 400.5 44,536,481 | 20,022,424 | 22,309 | 91,259 | 68,349 | 159,608 | 128345 | 6,094,010 


1Up to 1920 rural service was supplied on a relatively small scale in co-operation with certain municipal 


utilities; the resulting revenues are included in Table 83. 
2Classification changed. ‘‘Hamlet’’ now ‘‘Non-farm’’. 
3Classification changed. ‘‘Farm, etc.’’ now confined to ‘‘Farm’’. 


TABLEno1 


HYDRO UTILITIES OF CO-OPERATING URBAN MUNICIPALITIES 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


- Assets Liabilities 

Year Equity in 

Total lig (AS ee Or, Other Total Total Debenture 

Plant of Ontario Assets Assets Liabilities Balance 

$ $ $ $ 

LON Sek See ok cae 14 S155 284 Bee 2,809,916 17,683,264 | 14,201,344 | 11,831,811 
192055, 5 2 eee 27,059,401 577,584 6,978,376 SA5O15, 9018) 22,265,175" | 19 269072 
19750. 1 See 56,904,902 7,551,589 | 13,264,603 77,721,094 | 42,360,356 | 37,919,225 
193803 Sai eee 80,129,286 | 17,346,372 | 18,924,977 | 116,400,635 50,141,429 | 45,091,808 
193 De. 2 + ek eee 86,9915982"| 20; 1035276 | 318,882,000 125. Saas 52,199,268 | 44,594,400 
103 2MeR PA Aa 89,887,050 | 23,066,130 | 19,422,884 | 132,376,064 52,685,317 1) 45,133,306! 
1L033.9,68 . 02 1A 91,184,587 | 26,045,679 | 18,472,987 | 135,703,253 49,920,754 | 42,606,145 
Ree oe ee ae Pe ny A 91,675,565 | 29,274,340 19,161,241 | 140,111,146 46,608,590 | 39,646,990 
1035 480... 4 aa eee 91,756,565 | 32,609,980 | 20,483,951 | 144,850,496 43,134,006 | 36,667,081 
1036s 22 Ree ee 93,438,204 | 36,193,874 | 22,407,473 | 152,039,551 40,657,706 | 34,485,507 
LOBYs tees oe Lad tee 95,732,133 | 40,032,438 | 23,317,629 | 159,082,200 38,611,188 | 32,447,412 
19382 gan.er f Hata s 98,101,257 | 44,254,119 | 23,952,238 | 166,307,614 36,551,689 | 29,987,512 
1939, Serco 0 Ses oe 99,489,755 | 48,615,297 | 25,417,826 | 173,522,878 34,241,490 | 27,962,686 
1940-408 oe.” See 97,914,200 | 52,457,677 | 22,212,858 172,584,735 | 26,923,639 | 20,636,363 
1941 erGar ns. Hated 101,088,593 | 52,458,225 | 23,216,273 | 176,763,091 24,183,438 | 17,805,415 
19492 age fe +. Eee es 102,086,459 | 57,080,492 | 26,379,288 | 185,546,239 21,496,463 | 16,184,643 
1943; sane ae ee BER 102,272,852 5] 62,031;673 | 30:043,292 194,347,747 | 19,094,241 | 13,657,033 
LOdde nie. ee nee, ew 103,089,544 | 69,486,548 | 33,599,236 | 206,175,328 16,073,251 | 10,612,359 
1945 45 Sep Re Relea 106,346,101 | 75,002,351 | 39,935,982 | 221,284,434 1G2700717 | 10,6929595 


1The maximum total liabilities and debenture balance were reached in 1932. 


1Includes revenues from municipal power, street lighting and miscellaneous services. 


Fiscal Year 
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TABLE 82 
HYDRO UTILITIES OF CO-OPERATING URBAN MUNICIPALITIES 
REVENUES 
Commercial 
Urban Domestic Light Power Total! 
Utilities Service Service Service 
No. $ $ $ 
Pd. trac 99 944,271 720,209 1,501,798 4,070,295 
ee 186 2,546,345 $512.855 SOL; 188 9,707,901 
ee ae 242 6,439,160 3,866,293 6,568,855 | 20,537,209 
Ck i 267 10,542,904 5,961,383 9,340,653 | 30,241,820 
as SNE 275 10,972,952 6,230,476 9,456,225 | 30,914,213 
i hee: We, 280 11,447,308 6,243,794 9,356,694 | 31,216,210 
ye Fe 282 11,429,101 6,013,026 9,080,522 | 30,627,842 
oh es 282 11,844,033 6,206,086 9,692,784 | 31,970,390 
SD 420. 284 12.145. 220 6,458,749 | 10,211,969 | 33,009,939 
he ie 283 12,682,140 6,815,439 | 10,694,192 | 34,408,164 
ay Se 287 12,448 346 6,510,685 | 11,063,764 | 34,165,476 
aN ae ae 288 12,607,601 6,727,374 | 10,527,631 | 33,981,833 
bak A 293 13,038,748 7,077,145 | 10,957,720 | 35,289,791 
a a 295 13-705.74.1 7,642,680 | 12,458,439 | 38,025,287 
eer + Ave 296 14,287,828 7,885,694 | 14,591,053 | 41,062,981 
cok ight 13 297 14,874,937 7,604,860 | 15,433,321 | 42,491,263 
are Ae 298 14,933,681 6,713,349 | 15,687,273 | 41,864,950 
aa eer ee 298 15°35 715152 7,219,403 | 16,222,143 | 43,586,885 
Pee Set Cathe 304 15,543,145 8,150,924 | 15,544,686 | 44,457,808 
TABLE 83 
GOVERNMENT OF ONTARIO’S EXPENDITURE RE BONUSES FOR RURAL 
PRIMARY AND SECONDARY TRANSMISSION LINES 
Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
1980-31. . 3: $1,414,299 1935-36050. $ 305,000 1940-41...... $1,050,000 
1934-32... : Us 725,000 1936-3744... . 1,000,000 T9414 Oe 860,000 
1932-38... 1. 277,000 1937-8804. 5.5 1,770,000 1942-435) 05 215,000 
1935-34 292,000 1938-3972) 3,030,000 1943-449). 28. 200,000 
1934-351. | =: 120,000 1939-40..2.... 2,050,000 1944-45... 209! 1,310,000 


1Five-month period. 
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TABLE 84 
THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
Statistics 1939 and 1945 


1939 1945 
ol ee Ver) ree 
Ontario Ontario 
as a per- as a per- 
Item Canada | Ontario |centage of} Canada Ontario |centage of 
Canada Canada 
Total employees:............ No. 148,414 92,058 Re louis 87,490 35,066 40.08 
Salaries and wages........... $000} 153,442 56,917 37.09 146,379 59,706 40.79 
Cost of materials used....... $’000| 189,497 76,294. 40.26 198,447 79,821 40.22 
Value of work performed: 
New construction.......... $’000 258,663 98,244 37.98 242,284 91,863 31). 98 
Additions, alterations and 
repatrs 1. £03. 7Atj 1, eRe $’000| 114,541 46,585 40.67 128,492 58,624 45.62 
Total Work Performed. .$’ 000 373,204 | 144,829 38.81 370,776 | 150,487 40.59 
Building construction: 
Residential | $2.5.41.,23. | OOS, $’000| 53,926 26,100 48.40 100,158 38,172 38:41 
Commercial. 1’ ta. 2 i, |. Oe $000} 35,100 12,442 35005 28,137 8,587 30.52 
Indusitial £bt (00 Ar.) Ane $’000} 36,655 12,859 35.08 70,357 34,148 48.54 
Churches, institutions and 
oiherbuilding 22a e. ee $’000} 33,360 ES Bi 34.81 28,325 10,644 31205 
‘Lotalign «homage: ere $000} 159,041 63,042 39.64 226,977 ToL 40.33 
Engineering, harbours, rivers, 
etc.: 
Streets, highways, etc...... $000! 86,666 30,767 So 0 26,145 9,761 3/033 
Bridges, viaducts, etc....... $000} 10,130 2,707 263 42 4,409 1,627, 36.90 
Watermains, sewers, etc... . $’000 T2374 3,695 29.86 5-150 2,648 51.42 
Dams, reservoirs, etc....... $ 000 3,079 655 Leg A 2,151 304 14.13 
Central electric stations and 
transmission lines........ $’000 27,520 £3:207 47.99 12,430 1,534 12.34 
Docks, wharves, piers, etc... $ 000 9,232 1,760 19.06 5,412 2,179 40.26 
All other engineering....... $000) 19,302 Way 29.64 10,199 1,802 17.67 
LOtal ues) ae eee $000] 168,303 58,513 34.77 65,896 19,855 30.13 
Building trades (jobbing): 
Electrical work. a foe $ ’000 4,569 2,386 EE 10,207 Syo2d 45.28 
Plumbing, heating and air 
conditioning: 4 ai0i.. 0... $’000} 15,899 8,977 56.46 23,691 11,923 50.33 
Brick, masonry and concrete $ '000 2,103 1,142 54.30 4,241 2,180 51.40 
(Carpentry... £k-©hOs. 000 1,954 1,242 63.56 3,636 2,106 57.92 
Painting, decorating and 
glazing... \ 28.4400 ue Be $ ’000 6,072 2,922 48.12 11,165 5,278 47.27 
Lathing, plastering and 
STUCCO... ela eee $ ’000 993 616 62.03 1,610 744 46.21 
Sheet metal work and metal 
FOORUG. \cacn ess ee $ ’000 37597 1354 48.76 4,857 2,519 51.86 
Otherroofing, |) fae an $ ’000 2,029 1,071 52 478 3,382 1,687 49.88 
Other tradesi= ot (f aee ae $ ’000 8,644 3,164 36.60 1b-114 Ati 7 47.09 
Total. uc 4 eee $’000| 45,860 23,274 50.75 77,903 39,081 50.17 
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TABLE 85 


THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
Statistics for 1937, 1939 and 1941 to 1945 


Item 


Reports received.......... No. 
Salaried employees......... No. 
malar ee DAI 8h hn ert te ot $ '000 
Waze-earning employees— 

aera ee 0 ae tae cae ee No. 
Ves Dal oe tee tate ec al $ 000 
‘Total employees... 0... e:) No. 


Total salaries and wages paid $ ’000 


Cost of materials used $ ’000 


Value of work performed: 
New construction........ $000 
Alterations, repairs, etc... $000 
Total Work Performed $ ’000 


Building construction: 


Reswicntiaikwesc. © kee ao $ ’000 
CpiIerClal fee i ot OO 
AMilustiial Pate cet al: "000 


Commercial and industrial $ ’000 
Churches, institutions, etc. $000 


WettentiOital se eo oe 000 

emer DUiicing tl es a $ ’000 

EOtale be ora ey $ 7000 
Engineering, harbours, rivers, 

ElLGe: 

Streets, highways, etc... . $’000 
Bridges, viaducts, etc..... $000 
Watermains, sewers, etc.. $’000 
Dams, reservoirs, etc..... $’000 
Central electric stations 

and transmission lines. . $000 
Docks, wharves, piers, etc. $ ’000 
All other engineering... .. $’000 

ECVE eee Oe $ '000 

Building trades (jobbing): 
Electrica liwork...6.. 06 $ ’000 
Plumbing, heating and air 
CONCITIONUNG 7 arn mate 000 
Brick, masonry and con- 

Preten, 2. Ae ek $ ’000 
CPA Pen Ey tic a eee $ '000 
Painting, decorating and 

PIAS Me: Ohad eat $ ’000 
Lathing, plastering and 

RUUCCOME ee hath $ '000 
Sheet metal work and 

Metaprooling... ein. 4 $ ’000 
Other roofing........... $ ’000 
isthet trades sons kines $ ’000 

Ota teen a a, $ ’000 


1937 


Suzi 

EE 
14,237 
47,908 
45,631 
ioe 
59,868 
76,850 


103,494 
44,858 


148,352 | 144,829 


64,860 


2,637 
9,970 


1,247 
866 


2,806 

793 
1,833 
1,011 
4,253 


25,416 


1939 1941 1942 
6,723 7,099 6,424 
119421 143016.) 11,865 
15,302 | 19,283 | 18,724 
40,917 | 55,210 | 45,279 
41,615 | 74,546] 68,131 
52,338 | 68,226) 57,144 
56,917 | 93,829 | 86,855 
76,294 | 153,067 | 119,387 
98,244 | 192,536 | 152,789 
46,585 | 68,703 | 65,040 
261,239 | 217,829 

26,100 | 40,381 | 35,934 
AT ey Seo 12.041 
1285971871 121 162,130 
26890}. 3,105] 2,731 
ATI Te 14.544) 240,517 
63,042 | 146,736 | 123,353 
30,767 | 33,696 | 24,415 
2,707 | 3,945 1,970 
3,695 6,003 | 4,966 
655 726 430 
ES 207 P2448 RAD 
1,760 952 1,559 
Ssi20e ae 1330 89a) and. 400 
58,513 | 80,958 | 60,167 
DeaoGle aiRS Day) A 4175 
S077) 10.7344 11.041 
1,142 1,888 1,763 
1,242 1,510 1,356 
2,922 3,974 | 3,988 
616 695 594 
15754 4.152.479 2,550 
1,071 ey ie! 1,892 
3,164} 6,696! 6,950 
23,274 | 33,545 | 34,309 


1943 


5,908 

di 242 
18,064 
40,786 
65,563 
51,998 
83,627 
104,661 


151,574 
65,141 


216,715 


117,500 


20,746 
1,403 
5,504 
3,799 


9,982 


1,985 
23,040 


66,936 


3,726 
10,661 


1,648 
1,283 


4,028 
614 


2,331 
2,103 
5,885 


32,279 


1944 


6,516 
10,969 
18,801 
31,932 
53,879 
42,901 
72,680 
65,743 
90,228 
75,167 

165,395 


29,855 
10,068 
32,261 


6,485 
2.579 
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1945 


6,588 


8,954 
1,132 


26,112 
43,974 
35,066 
59,706 
79,821 


91,863 
58,624 


150,487 


Sey Ls 2 
8,587 
34,148 


1,469 


81,239 | 91,551 


P1280" O'761 
1992517) G27 
4.997 | 2,648 

546 304 
9,536} 1,534 
410575170 
9,062 | 1,802 

47,936 | 19,855 
4,449 | 5,527 

11,858 | 11,923 
1,584} 2,180 
1,785 | 2,106 
4,746 | 5,278 

703 744 
2,050} 2,519 
1,947] 1,687 
7,098] 7,117 

36,220 | 39,081 
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TABLE 86 


GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCTION 


EBT Bre PRY O00t ae enlesigeee 


Industry 


Agriculture 
Forestry 
Fisheries 


Lee TR Le ath ae eh Bates we ok Sereda te 6 
Spears) Lec ial (suce e76), (ele!) oie Be) catvalia deine 6 eo antentente 


S's: enone) usa ia ve ie waite” atolls Mais: (o,f Bethe 


Agriculture 
Forestry 
Fisheries 


Ch erpemourmnery 6 5 


oe ed seed Den Ked so) \6. “oie: Wet Selita sites (os. heise 


Ontario asa 

Canada Ontario Percentage 

of Canada 

1939 
900,384,000 253,522,000 28.16 
428,829,314 108,378,067 257, 
52,883,913 3,010 252 5.69 
7,919,412 1,550,387 19.58 
663,342,816 308,175,159 46.46 
151,880,969 52,136,169 34.33 
2,205,240,424 726,772,034 32.96 
373,203,680 144,829 394 38.81 
160,374,000 61,981,000 38.65 
2,854,455,662 1,519,779,297 53.24 
3,388,033,342 | 1,726,589,691 50.96 
5,593,273,766 | 2,453,361,725 43.86 
1944 

1,873,825,000 478,277,000 25 2 
809,679,532 180,047,412 2224 
123,705,565 4,938,193 3.99 
23,988,773 3,930,018 Ap ag | 
897,407,212 338,455,531 Se Paria 
215,246,391 69,295 605 32.19 
3,943,852,473 | 1,076,349,954 27.29 
449 838,059 165,395,169 SOald, 
243,424,000 94,650,000 38.88 
7,912,718,095 4,011,834,642 50.70 
8,605,980,154 | 4,271,879,811 | 49.64 
12,549,832,627 5,348,229,765 | 42.62 


Percentage 
of Total 
Production 
in Ontario 


Se ee ee EE 1 ne Se beanies ebialotey SU 
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TABLE 87 
NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION! 

Percentage 
Ontario as of Total 

‘Industry Canada Ontario a Percentage | Production 

of Canada in Ontario 

1939 
ASEICU LUTE ®, © <a as eee OS RAE an 722,263,000 200,686,000 21219 15325 
Naya ce 087) Gee he Ua ee a re 234,520,440 58,500,650 24.94 4.45 
Fisheriess. J. SOO. 06. 2..< . RAL! cle ke 34,378,681 3,010,252 8.76 323 
TaAPOMIGs,. 2. Ue UM eke k ome ER eden ts 7,919,412 1,550,387 19.58 he 
Mining. we. fy Une eieys. | pms Mle & ee 393,232,044 188,867,969 48.03 14.36 
Electric? Powerge te... eee! nn A 149,863,892 52,100,287 340.1% 3.96 
Primary Production............. 1,542,177,469 504,715,545 a2 575 38 .37 
Constrivetion 12> tits. oF EE lc Gh 183,706,338 68,535,712 Su god Se 20 
Crstomeand Kepainit.. VG Oh. taste 108,821,000 42,056,000 38.65 Jaeu 
Martuiacturestet.¢etye. cee, Pe TS 1,277,265,130 700,127,061 54.81 53. 22 
Secondary Production........... 1,569,792,468 810,718,773 51.64 61.63 
Grand 7slotalweree in) fee. ee 3,111,969,937 | 1,315,434,318 42.27 100.00 
1944 

PAO TRC CULE 7 Meter wh Mic ALOR #405, 3 1,533,206,000 373,356,000 2435 13.81 
PUGEES ULV pu meCN Gs Ph nk Ai oh antec 445,999,772 96,969,602 210744 Spo 
HISHErieS tamer ei Ram. fo wo, Se lea ay ue 5 2 76,889,487 4,938,193 6.42 .18 
rapping... .65 ce Or a AAD: 23,988,773 5,336,213 22.24 20 
VE iio eee ee rina SMU Cie 5) 454,022,468 161,819,719 35.64 5.98 
EIECErICOLOWEL wine eae. he ett so ae 209,757,908 69,259,355 30.02 2.56 
Primary Production............. 2,743,864,408 711,679,082 | 25.94 26.32 
Por st hUCHOU ea eh Br Re ee 249,037,017 99,651,909 40.01 3.69 
GustontandsKepairee.? . a? nae bu al ade 165,174,000 64,224,000 38.88 De Si 
Neanuiartures ts. 20% banc bi Ae oe ok ee 3,578,730,941 | 1,828,247,269 51.09 67.62 
Secondary Production........... 3,992,941,958 | 1,992,123,178 | 49.89 | 73.68 
CSTANGRLOCAL CP ore cae ae oe 6,736,806,366 | 2,703,802,260 | 40.13 | 100.00 


1Net Production represents total value under a particular heading, less cost of materials, fuel, purchased 
electricity and process supplies consumed in the production process. 
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TABLE 88 


ONTARIO RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


INCOME, INVESTMENTS AND RESERVES 


Income from 
Securities Invest- 
Fees Royalties Received Gross ments at 
Collected and Income Cost 
Accrued 
$ $ $ $ $ 
5459584 |. tae 150,599 28.920" 3.17 5,293 
S8/675. | 06a 169,857 230,930 | 3,390,047 
SWSS2: |! . LE b7Gc411 21 S22), 4° 490,120 
S284 200) | Ce £71,352 204,824 | 3,547,390 
34,049 701 159,532 ‘195,948 | 3,563,905 
43,972 183 181,278 226,342 | 3,572,640 
41,687 362 182,118 225,738 | 3,606,057 
48 617 397 178,777 230,578 | 3,624,454 
82,798 567 183,632 273,203 | 3,524,497 
131,891 579 167,857 305,997 | 3,503,665 
194,832 2,488 162,612 364,944 | 3,635,548 
259,334 2,703 152,703 417,014 | 3,797,951 
285,259 3,208 149,158 438,390 | 3,860,971 
208,236 2,341 152,978 364,385 | 3,916,497 


Reserves 


$ 
126,764 
218,836 
274,472 
295,486 
341,587 


Cie rOe 


411,275 
429,586 
366,942 
140,804 
181,366 


? 


285,160 . 


304,104 
318,030 


SS aS a ot le rt 
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TABLE 89 
PRINCIPAL STATISTICS FOR ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


(AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


Number of Number | Salaries Net Value Gross 

Year Establish- | Capital of and Cost of of Value of 

ments Employees}; Wages | Materials!|} Products? | Products 

$ $ $ $ $ 

RY US oy Dae ea 9,400 1,670,292 | 227,959 244,817 459,911 512,243 978,445 
BAL Sed Dea Be Sa 9,542 1,587,948 |> 224,816 220,530 464,545 465,104 958,777 
a a 9,698 1,560,416 | 248,761 256,970 609,875 562,399 | 1,205,418 
IDS SES. | oh. 9,636 1,542,657 | 270,449 289,982 717,863 609,642 | 1,363,185 
IGSOR.OG 4... 1. OER S OF hes 1,588,484 | 288,992 314,873 822,884 | 686,471 | 1,547,552 
ADS Cet CEOS, 9,796 1,674,806 | 321,742 373,018 | 1,025,872 802,403 | 1,878,088 
ASS |e 2 Oe 9,883 1,676,896 | 311,274 362,351 909,959 757,621 | 1,712,496 
19359). 0e. | LER 9,824 1,762,572" 318,874 378,376 907,011 791,429 | 1,745,675 
Ly 2 oem aee Saat 10,040 1,988,462 | 372,643 479,399 | 1,236,739 | 1,004,530 | 2,302,015 
194G. CPX. Shi 10,250 2,336,789 | 468,230 ‘| 660,722 | 1,683,912 | 1,360,056 | 3,121,757 
194 rt WO a 10,711 2,632,519 542,958 840,784 2,050 4171 1,07.1.1350 | 3,817,396 
cS ae ee Miia 10,587 2,994,955 | 570,017 956,400 | 2,278,872 | 1,844,652 | 4,221,101 


1[ncludes inter-industrial transactions which represent duplications. 
2Does not include the cost of fuel and power nor the cost of materials used, but represents the net value 
added by the process of manufacture. 


TABLE 90 
PRINCIPAL STATISTICS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


/ Salaries Cost of Net Gross 
Item Establish- | Capital | Employees and Materials | Value of | Value of 
ments Invested Wages Used Products | Products 
: 1932 No. $ ’000 No. $ ’000 $ 000 $ ’000 $ ’000 
Anmmalte. . °). POG t 1,474 95,797 21,429 21,806 76,673 46,142 122,816 
Chemical, . .), 928.4 360 80,440 8,053 10,978 20,296 36,293 56,589 
Iron and Steel... . 737 393,409 44,735 49,422 70,497 11,008 147,022 
Non-ferrous Metal. 303 159,916 16,950 19,302 32,158 45,755 77,913 
Non-metallic 
Mineral........ 586 141,308 9,851 13,051 34,052 33,882 70,857 
Textile; scsjcre 862 147,365 41,556 38,975 54,936 58,882 120,110 
Veoetablewet 4.) 2,289 262,911 35,800 34,738 105,576 107,129 209,780 
Wood and Paper. . 2,538 360,432 44 803 51,419 59,904 96,240 156,610 
Miscellaneous... .. 251 28,714 4,782 5,126 5,819 10,585 16,748 
otal. ©). M24 9,400 | 1,670,292 | 227,959 244,817 459,911 512,243 978,445 
1937 
Anmmnaip?..... 23.8 1,545 106,469 26,435 28,311 142,645 50,041 195,034 
Cherhitaf. . 1. S02) 4 387 78,905 11,631 15597 36,709 45,988 85,751 
Iron and Steel. ... 771 406,098 78,906 101,945 231,385 179,987 421,461 
Non-ferrous Metal. 343 194,239 30,146 39,122 171,800 131,206 312,233 
Non-metallic 
Mineral. ....... 435 132,442 12,856 16,572 47,251 40,581 94,995 
{PO Sot Le a el, oot 802 141,186 51,380 47,072 89,425 74,654 166,805 
Vegetable........ 2,602 256,677 47,364 49 236 197,001 142,580 344,631 
Wood and Paper. . 2,618 336,156 56,364 68,287 99,164 123,467 232,428 
Miscellaneous..... 293 22,634 6,660 6,896 10,494 13,899 24,750 


LOLals>. a. 4. 9,796 1,674,806 | 321,742 373,018 | 1,025,872 802,403 | 1,878,088 
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TABLE 90—Continued 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
cinerea nnn oteteereed OA tee SE 


Salaries Cost of Net Gross 
Item Establish- | Capital | Employees and Materials | Value of | Value of 
ments Invested Wages Used Products | Products 
1939 No. $ ’000 No. $ ’000 $ ’000 $ 000 $ ’000 
ONTARIO 1,518 LS 223 29,392 143,681 53,004 199,246 
Chemical... 3)... & 424 85,757 11,726 17,033 35/01 51333 89,989 
Iron and Steel. ... 780 438,030 76,033 99,453 183,013 181,663 374,004 
Non-ferrous Metal. 349 211,010 29,303 39,243 137,961 101,599 248 230 
Non-metallic 
Mineral: J. ¢i 50 412 128,354 12,120 16,182 42,594 39,910 89,406 
Textilesa.e3. 825.8 784. 158,646 49 464 46,392 80,506 75,456 158,702 
Vegetable: .). sG4.u 2,603 261,856 49 737 54,592 I ies Ths 152,658 335,483 
Wood and Paper. . 2,651 343,502 56,214 68,412 95,242 120,859 224,594 
Miscellaneous..... 303 23,662 7,051 7,677 10,678 14,947 26,021 
Totals....... 9,824 1,762,572 | 318,871 378,376 907,011 791,429 | 1,745,675 
1941 
Aina leet nen 1,497 137,789 Sil 72 37 O31 215,130 65,731 284,463 
Chémicaleoy ese. 444 140,438 22,083 32,206 66,005 78,742 Toss 
Iron and Steel... . 966 703,181 155,830 257,007 SN Yel ie 474,028 | 1,012,490 
Non-ferrous Metal. 380 268,063 46,108 68,745 230,104 Wiens) ef 418,392 
Non-metallic 
Mineral. 5. 384 146,061 15,437 2o214 76,664 63,139 PS islod 
Wextilew cs eet 839 195,072 61,821 67,069 140,235 118,218 262,019 
Vegetable........ 2,590 S12 She 56,964 70,409 268,136 187,544 463,262 
Wood and Paper. . 2,819 383,860 67,272 90,963 147,798 174,814 334,249 
Miscellaneous... .. RRol 49,953 11,443 13,581 2218 22,473 45,190 
Totals....... 10,250 | 2,336,789 | 468,230 660,722 | 1,683,912 | 1,360,056 3,121,757 
1942 
Animals.) meta. 1,544 139,262 31,280 41,756 246,673 78,404 329,073 
Chemical. : 7... 3! 476 166,770 33,731 51,615 119,899 108,772 235,544 
Iron and Steel.... 1,049 903,995 204,695 363,366 691,285 637,347 | 1,354,798 
Non-ferrous Metal. 383 289 968 53,959 87,687 266,465 210,264 491,228 
Non-metallic 
Mineral........ 376 146,647 16,366 26,521 84,756 191 TF 176,569 
Textiles ;.. J. £24.24 900 208,081 63,307 76,276 167,786 134,804 306,507 
Vegetable........ 2,598 323,463 56,073 76,281 283,789 205,959 497,832 
Wood and Paper. . 3,051 372,524 68,403 98,701 160,181 185,058 357,844 
Miscellaneous..... 334 81,809 15,144 18,631 35,913 31,345 68,001 
Totals....... 10,711 2,632,519 | 542,958 840,784 | 2,056,747 | 1,671,130 3,817,396 
1943 
Amimale!...i. Rbta 1,526 136,968 30,960 44,452 264,931 79,217 348,346 
Chemical...’ 32% 6 484 330,566 32: 137, 52,591 211,898 118,634 338,237 
Iron and Steel.... ‘ale Ke) 1,040,218 222,680 429 810 689,611 762,252 | 1,480,540 
Non-ferrous Metal. 384 315,318 64,570 109,551 304,531 227,501 549,244 
Non-metallic 
Minerals #02 oo 356 165,872 16,517 29,429 91,868 79,977 185,292 
Textilets 1. pagp 911 202,281 60,127 77,664 168,533 132,179 304,733 
Vegetable........ 2,533 340,098 56,520 81,038 318,290 207,902 534,431 
Wood and Paper. . 2,932 378,247 69,232 104,022 163,595 195,379 372,248 
Miscellaneous..... 342 85,390 17,274 27,843 65,615 41,611 108,030 
Totals....... 10,587 | 2,994,955 | 570,017 956,400 | 2,278,872 | 1,844,652 | 4,221,101 


ae rs ORE eS ee eee 


} 
| 
: 


Groups of Industries 


Animal oils and fats. ......... 
Beltitig; leather 204 ii" 


Boot and shoe findings, leather. . 
Boots and shoes, leather........ 


Butter and cheese........... 
Cheese, processed............ 
Condensed milk............. 
Dairy products, other........ 
Fur dressing and dyeing...... 
HUPsocdss aie eee ore. 
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TABLE 91 


NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION 


Gloves and mittens, leather..... 
Hair goods, animal and human.. 


Leather tanneries............ 


Miscellaneous leather goods.... . 
Sausage and sausage casings. ... 
Slaughtering and meat packing. . 


Unelassified!¥s |... |. UPR... 


Chemical: 


Acids, alkalies and salts...... 
MCHESIVES te te. a Vedas... 


Gases,’ compressed 41) Ves. 
Inks, printing and writing... . 
Medicinal 

preparations... Pls Stony 


and pharmaceutical 


Miscellaneous chemical! products. 


Paints, pigments and varnishes 
Polishes and dressings........ 


Soaps, washing compounds, etc.. 


Toilet*preparations: ......... 
Wood distillation: eer... 


Iron and Steel: 


Agricultural implements... .. . 
uITOr a LL eee Peeves ed 


Automobile supplies.......... 


Bicycles Nes nsec pNP... 


Boilers, tanks and engines. .... 


Bridge and structural steel... . 


Castings iron; Sees Ase ec 


Hardware and tools.......... 


Heating and cooking apparatus. 
Iron and steel products, miscel- 


fATICOliS ST eet) Oe 
Machinery te ies | Bett. 
Mathineshoposs. j=, Tene... 
Primary and steel........... 
Railway rolling-stock........ 
Sheet metal products........ 
Ship-building and repairs... . . 
Wire and wire goods......... 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


| 


Nia’ 


— 


1932 | 1937 | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
Animal: 

36 85 Pil 234 348 342 
83 180 153 285 ott 363 
79 59 63 123 238 260 
6,623 6,871 7,210 9,067 9,507 10,568 
14,509 14,555 14,645 18,049 19,750 19,182 
rhein an Ait Tle bate Jaa 436 520 2,011 
2,980 2,729 3,264 3,346 3,697 4,255 
tees 2 649 543 720. 823 1,007 
B51 234 240 446 536 632 
2,020 2,544 2,884 G71 4,376 5,167 
304 498 637 1,085 Iba at 1,153 
cn oii Agi 51 Pri 174 
5,410 6,349 6.573 8,369 11,790 13,458 
1,476 dice hey! 2,505 4,132 4,696 4,982 
230 323 230 186 262 259 
12,015 2576 13,648 15,484 20,262 15,404 
DOs eect |i oceeratat 2 | + .§ Waeee rend SOREL EASA AC teh Fe 
46,142 50,041 53,004 65,731 78,404 79,217 
6,595 10,163 10,539 18,791 20,859 18,843 
384 553 721 1,150 1,519 1,480 
Ord 582 781 835 1,701 1,288 
410 1,534 1,161 15252 1,863 1,643 
831 1,350 1,382 2,221 2,151 2,931 
1,219 1,652 1,664 2,084 2251 2,270 
7,494 9,390 10,573 12.552 14,558 18,273 
4,805 4,337 5415 14,423 34,857 42,003 
4.287 6,474 6,763 8,819 9,676 9,205 
938 1,010 1,320 1,859 2,056 2,093 
6,020 6,159 8,428 10,222 10,788 110147 
ape at 2,648 2,444 4,212 5,539 7,156 
116 136 142 342 354 302 
36,293 45,988 51,333 78,742 108,772 118,634 
Shot 8,639 8,541 18,699 25:42 7 29,752 
133 329 5,708 34,750 53,857 78,646 
15,389 40,317 33,494 75,644 83,242 101,074 
5,945 1S 772 P32 48,661 69,455 80,969 
623 855 945 1,456 1,814 1,692 
2,246 4,470 37505 8,575 10,870 13,768 
1,615 S23 4,081 9,050 12,308 22,834 
11,951 ieee la | 12,237 28,287 30,497 27,628 
4,231 ONT 2 9,992 28,403 37,421 38,287 
ee We uh e: 6,933 6,548 11,544 11,804 12,047 
979 1,303 3,110 21,995 60,749 108,331 
9,779 22,182 21,268 S101 68,755 66,494 
Aingatdeulec gay Caiok see <p Ges a Mo Aen eee 2120 Sal oi 6,843 
6.222 18,770 26,473 49 887 72,958 72,474 
jpg 7,783 202 15,808 23,225 21,303 
7,567 12,308 13,125 26,259 34,210 29,911 
677 1,024 1216 19 277 20,268 33.791 
3,901 7,896 8,566 16,512 16,730 16,408 
77,335 | 179,987 | 181,663 474,028 637,347 762,252 
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MANUFACTURING 


TABLE 91—Continued 


NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION 
(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


Groups of Industries 


Non-ferrous Metal: 


Aluminum products. t2.c aes. 
Brass and copper products...... 
Electrical apparatus and supplies 
Jewellery and electro-plated ware 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal 

productscas. @. .../.396%n.. .% 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

refining 


Non-metallic Mineral: 


Abrasive products .. jf. «4-5 4 
Asbestos. proctucts......0ane «5 
(cenvento), AON Bye... $oOb Pde 7 
Gement preducts.”. .4.awr.... ce 
Clay products (domestic clay)... 
Clay products (imported clay). . 
Coke and pas products.ce moa. 
Glass ‘products am... 1.72 D-Be... 
PAG gS OL Co RS Ac ag sig RAE oe ae 


Stone, monumental and _ orna- 


mental 


Textile: 


Awnings, tents and sails........ 
Bags, cotton and jute.......... 
Batting andiwadding. f12.4...... 
Carpets, mateand rugsess...... «.n 
Clothing. factory,.men Scy.kaeae 
Clothing, factory, women’s..... 
Clothing contractors, men’s..... 
Clothing contractors, women’s. . 
Cordage, rope and twine:;...... 
Corsets ...4- BER BEn,< ck debe 2.3 


Gotton textiles,q.e.s./ctan. Bh. -«. 
Gotton thread... 2 Ue TS ee 
Cotton yarn and cloth 
Dyeing and finishing of textiles. . 
Flax dressed 
Axe: Lk. CF... tee Sake 
Furnishing goods, men’s........ 
Gloves and mittens, fabric...... 
Matecand caps Ga: . 5 meee if. .2 
Hosiery and knitted goods...... 
Miscellaneous textiles.......... 
Narrow fabrics, laces, etc....... 
Oiled and waterproofed clothing. 
Silkiand aruneralsilk Joon as: 
Woollen clothe.ae.. .).¢te-on v. 
Woollen goods; n.e.s..).455 44... 
Woollenivwatn = aan ree meas 
All ether industries... ..a¢0 2%. . 


1Including furnishings. 


| 1932 1937 1939 1941 1942 1943 
1,327 | 2,169) 2,242 "821g 417907) 794 
STIS T1217] 8 206 eds OOH Sa ee ee 

| $124,567 | 42,462 | 436,675 | 75.325 |), 86,5341, 1.109.443 
DTT WERRLTAL Gas OAS 7826 81176 8'509 
1,262 954] 1,462 3,464 4,317 3,054 
12,097 | 70,736] 44,638 | 51,422] 49,206 | — 38,095 

ee 0s aes Con 5/481 8/140 7'760 
45,755 | 131,206 | 101,599 | 175,367 | 210,264 | 227,501 
927 |. 8,227| 5,068] 15,4941 20,177] 20,929 
163 369 437 962 1.272 1123 
D289 | o22649 | anal 142 2,814 2'749 11632 
459 | 1,090 991 2'087 11510 11527 
1,640 | 1396] 1,800 2/184 11906 11821 
67st et 783.) Sah AsO 2'666 3/010 2'260 
{2.3311 11,730 |=. 9.303 | Sh 1t a0 lent 12 sea mete dec 
SOs eid? | ee 400 6,747 7/985 8/442 
O73) he leet eet 3 2/429 2'268 2/225 
945 | 12597 |) 1685 2'790 4'826 5,204 
7,081 | . 2.499 | ... 7/297 8319 | 15.983] 16,594 
1,790 | (1.339 | .. 1.968 2'150 D395 2/825 

68 104 98 199 1245) wat Wey. 
284.) nedls6 | anit 320 1,610 1,462 1,454 

See oe 5 820 11008 1015 11115 
33,882 | 40,581 | 39,910)  63,139| 79,177 | 79,977 
294 473 483 932 1,235 1,270 
598 498 668 1,222 11138 1,967 
149 286 267 Vereen | eee eae ee 
1974 GeoRSS I ey 0466 3,626 3,377 3,050 
41379. 7.289 | 14.2651) °° 15/415 | 990343 | 20.350 

7308 | ppaes28 | peg.son || 810412 | *iseet | Mises 

129 110 185 

j 7S 282 He 245 201 311 
037. get 034 tomer Gas 4,035 4,167 3,527 
P2955 leaet 121 hee nc 1350 11481 11488 
292 379 301 636 816 874 
271 706 578 1,428 1,487 1,463 

COA as deta Lhe 2 sg 647, | tet oy eee ee 
5,240.1 aev,705 (hazee01 || 7 16 010. aelai Oneee au tae 
05 "| ear O59 [asi ti G 1821 2'538 2'910 

9 28 AC |) Pee UT eee 

ene 6 eee nea 1,037 1,099 1,126 
2'933. enad73) [ener 8 |e aan | he eee ee 
108 207 147 265 316 388 
2310 feds 080) Pia067 4,263 4,522 4,999 
151605 | 16,108 | 17,415] 21:588| 22.885] 22'504 
625. Toss eel aG 11603 2/070 3.307 

ee EK pm Rene gt byw ax 4/385 3/850 3,939 
161 282 257 1361 11591 11213 
270 9.| Wee id eased 7'938 7,299 7/823 
5,432 | 6,831] - 6868] 11.184] 14308] 13/341 
1,260} 1989] 2.198 3/430 41847 4/184 
7s ioll e900. 4'892 6,128 5/209 
429 577 830 464 1,426 1,223 
58,882 | 74,654! 75,456 | 118,218 | 134,804 | 132,179 
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TABLE 91—Continued 
NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


SE SS a SS ea a Se are ee er 


Groups of Industries 1932 1937 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
Vegetable: ; 
Aerated and mineral waters..... 2,924 5,394 7,234 9,950 9,443 9,403 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, 

StC. 22 POR oc I eo el. s 12,617 14,522 16,825 21,936 21,797 22,142 
Bread and other bakery products} 14,912 17,184 19,351 Bias 23,836 274,44 1 
PA EWETICS ARS to Hee 4. 9,541 9,740 10,228 10,436 20,985 20,333 
A SONCE 58h. CHR. 2 oe oe RRO, Pe 2,195 2h Wi 24031 ni er RG Td NS aR 
BJISUINCTICS Baus aa. ok ae 3,082 11,320 9,379 10,001 13,095 10,377 
Flour and feed mills .an2 7... 10,985 10,559 13,439 15,744 18,011 15,607 
moods, breaktast....).ear...:.. 4,794 6,704 5,876 4,960 5,650 6,963 
Foods, stock and poultry....... 583 1,757 oor ey, 2,519 3,281 
Foods, miscellaneous........... 1,396 4,426 tel a | 8,716 9,214 10,000 
Fruit and vegetable preparations! 10,676 13,605 15,940 2h), O15 17,993 17,378 
icercream cones. 34. aa). 151 174 195 268 i he: 358 
Macaroni, vermicelli, etc........ 68 164 213 202 197 2p 1 
Malt and malt products........ 825 1,010 Sb tobi) QE gaia 9 wee eerie ery a | ape een ae 
Rubber goods, including rubber 

footwearen.ch)..Linee ar 3 .. 22,855 34,018 31,413 46,625 47,109 49,014 
Breer rennegre.. | oe MAN Tar See ae Ya el, , ot 1,866 jE 2 ge ST 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. .. 2140 3,261 3,885 3,824 3,882 4,282 
Tobacco, processing and packing Ne bil: 1950 3,943 2,390 3,140 2,416 
Receabio elas, homer. FR -amersincl gers | Aer... foe seen ee. ot ee 380 
WENes ner ae 0) free 1,239 . 1,568 1,768 Weve 2,601 2.545 
All other industries. ..e0....... 3,803 3,444 4,332 4,454 5,005 5,031 

Totalyc6... 2.. 5. 290.0. 1 107,129 | 142,580 | 152,658 187,544 205,959 207,902 
MIncluded in Foods, miscellaneous. |————-—|— — = 
Wood and Paper: 


Beekeepers’ and _ poultrymen’s 


Spiess Eo nee ee terete” 64 49 43 36 29 50 
Blyeypranting y pray .< ada.uas. -:. 33 52 51 87 137 Ro 
boat-binldines 7. ft gt a sea 354 650 473 711 549 743 
Boxes and bags, paper......... 4,883 7,871 7,307 11,545 13,544 13,806 
Boxes Wwooudcl,. 45018. Aedes 1,281 1,689 1,823 2,927 Sr t5 4,209 
Carriages, wagons and sleighs. . . 330 128 106 169 177 253 
Cofins aud caskets. easen to 847 739 847 948 1,011 1,080 
COpDeTARe POR eect ee 504 587 593 793 822 821 
Engraving, stereotyping and elec- 

PLOY (HOC acl me Mee «fee Ne a 4,273 4,419 5,348 5,635 6,072 
Excelsior... meat aaa a 56 76 69 Ar gtk iy Uk ot a a ee a 
Fioorings hardwood {e230 ae| 2 740 831 909 1,293 1,238 2,079 
Bornituce et eee 8,277 8,927 8,067 12,765 14,612 {5515 
Dostemi ee oO ecesincinci en Seer tenn en re Sh ern 202 192 
Lithegraphine? 3.8 snes 1 3,940 4,063 4,403 Seas 5,422 5,596 
Miscellaneous paper products. . . 3,859 5,613 6,146 10,817 1102 13.183 
Miscellaneous wooden products.. 1,126 1,338 1,642 2,851 3,788 5,046 
Planing mills, sash and door 

igrorten eta wi. aie wl ks 3,662 4,623 4,466 8,174 9,246 9,230 
Printing and bookbinding....... 10,626 13212 13,284 17,027 18,527 19,160 
Printing and publishing. ....... 19,869 21,968 21,988 24,040 24,762 28,647 
Fuinand: paperessec ce. be 26,633 34,052 32,449 52,674 50,341 51,250 
Nelriveratote noma tek: aoe 187 230 238 356 336 325 
Roofing paper, wall-board, etc... 1,099 1,643 1,429 2,207 1,835 1,586 
Del WEILL ISe vies meatal Sey 1,968 7,925 6,951 10,596 13,346 12,529 
fade Composition :..e% 2<% os oe 386 441 454 482 448 485 
Woollen wate... y 8 ats oo ee ok Rhy 291 273 206 278 299 
MV DOG=EUTHIND Pe. 2.5 .). Lie veh 268 538 548 947 1,010 1,040 
mAvather industries, <2)! >, 042 1,163 1,658 1,941 2,350 2,146 2,041 

Ota ne eee a ae ees, fob 96,240 | 123,467 | 120,859 174,814 185,058 195,379 


( 


280 MANUFACTURING 
TABLE 91—Continued 
NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION 
(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 
Group of Industries 1932 | 1937 | 1939 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
Miscellaneous: 
Artificial flowers and feathers... oy 62 i 210 228 240 
Automobile accessories, fabric... 56 oid 574 1107 1,669 1,581 
Brooms, brushes and mops..... 1,007 1,585 135153 2,310 2,893 2,956 
BUTCOUS ss seeatee ear er eee 541 521 603 1,006 1,088 ipa ba 4 
Fountain pens and pencils...... 389 848 828 1,124 1,340 1,060 
lce*artificiale es! Ae ns te 1,098 981 1,058 1,250 1,402 1,499 
Jewellery cases and silverware 

Ca biriets Be oer a ct ee eee ere 88 196 PME) 539 455 389 
amps, electoic and lanipishades|e et a eee 435 560 629 478 
Mattresses and springs......... 828 1,505 Pole 2,309 2,465 rae wAl) 
Miscellaneous, including carpet 

SWEEPErS. i os s Dade Oe Ol lees wee Notte rte 6) Ue ieee ee er On ee ae Zh 
Nl otion=piciures 1... eae an ae 365 164 D4 | 384 703 1,740 
Musical-instruments¢-- 42...) 211 313 213 483 569 588 
Regalia and society emblems... . or 47 43 57 60 (pe 
Scientific and professional equip- 

Ueto 6 1 dais Matern alien irae ail age 3,484 4,080 4,145 6,825 12,980 22,234 
Signs, electric, neon and other.. . 341 524 545 709 464 386 
Sporting GOOdse +... anmeeeia 652 742 891 885 959 1,176 
Stamps and stencils (rubber and 

45 an 2 Ne epee eer cen Oe Synlett re SL a 236 299 304 478 538 508 
Statuary, art goods and novelties 24 454 216 431 566 615 
Store-and display accessories: s4.) |e os | een SL 98 jh 8 ett 
Toys and toy equipment....... 260 420 540 731 17eOT2 1,513 
Typewriter supplies............ 309 424 589 Taw 913 816 
UWimbrellass sacs foe ce eee eee 84 90 118 isn 133 
A lother industries toys oe8. 2 4. 305 339 123 New 123 63 

TOotal eae. ts Seren 10,585 13,899 14,947 22,473 31,345 41,611 
Grandslotal 7 ee 512,243 | 802,403 | 791,429 | 1,360,056 | 1,671,130 | 1,844,652 
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TABLE 94 
NUMBER OF STORES BY PROVINCES 


SSS ee or ee ee ee ae ee ee 


1930 1941 
Province 
Number of | Percentage | Number of Percentage 
Stores of Total Stores of Total 

Ontario. 1. © Date eee ees 43,045 34.4 47,055 34.3 
Prince. Edward) Ieland a0sns ns oe en ee 851 ef 863 £0 
Nova Scotia.® 4.:. (cheat ane. 5 epee Oe eee 6,464 Se2 6,790 4.9 
New. Brunswick). a ee. 5 eee 4,434 SiS 4,988 3.6 
Quebec... #0 4b, 1 2 eine Ne ee ee 34,286 Zhe 39,712 28.9 
Manitoba said | ch See Oe oh imiae! mel 6,859 6) 7,219 Ses 
Saskatchewan p.. #4 See ee ee 10,841 8.7 10,088 7.4 
Alberta sist (ho tae ane 5 eee 8,592 6.9 9,222 Gar 
British: Coltimbia aes oheet, a) a ok 1 ee ele 9,501 7.6 21253 See 
Yukon and North West Territories...........___ 130 a 141 “A 

TOtalieseh | bs asin ieee eae aa CC nee 125,003 100.0 | 137,331 | 100.0 

TABLE 95 


STOCK ON HAND, END OF YEAR (AT COST) 1930 and 1941 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


eS ee a ee ee ee eee 


1930 1941 
SS ee 


Group Ontario asa Ontario asa 
Canada Ontario | Percentage} Canada Ontario | Percentage 
of Canada of Canada 
Food'Group a eee $ 44,862 | $ 15,830 35.3 $ 64,753 | $ 24583 38.0 
Country General Stores. .... Kora my 16,824 22a 64,809 12,948 20.0 
General Merchandise Group. 43 354 30,781 39.8 99,984 38,454 33.5 
Automotive Group......... 37,770 14,336 38.0 58,885 25,664 43.6 
Apparel Group:').Seeae ep 73,865 31,206 42.2 91,839 40,860 44.5 
Building Materials Group. . . 50,653 18,338 36.2 47,449 18,621 39.2 
Furniture-Household— Radio 
Group See eae 26,438 11,202 42.4 28,133 127057 42.9 
Restaurants, Cafeterias and 
Bating (Places!) -. =. =. 1,955 642 32.9 4,232 1,519 35.9 
Other Retail Stores......... 91,033 36,544 40.1 84,995 37,459 44.1 
Second-hand Group....... 3,584 1,410 39.4 2,785 998 35.8 
Votal.2 @ 8).2. i ae. $483,628 | $177,113 | 36.6 | $547,864 | $213,163 38.9 
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TABLE 98 


NUMBER OF STORES BY TYPE OF OPERATION 


287 


eee ee 


1Includes producer-distributor of milk and itinerant operators. 
These types of business were not included in the 1941 census. 


1930 : 1941 
Type Ontario as a [Ontario as a 
Canada Ontario | Percentage | Canada Ontario | Percentage 
of Canada of Canada 
Independents: 
Single Store Independents.| 101,223 34,983 34.56 117;387 38,891 San14 
Single Stores (in voluntary 
CHAINS iy Taree ORs te) 4 458 1,689 35.54 4,985 2,032 40.76 
Two-store Multiples...... 3,383 1,305 38.58 4,798 1,907 39.75 
Two-store Multiples (in 
voluntary chains)....... 186 47 25.27 344 162 47.09 
Three-store Multiples... .. 1226 472 38.50 1,231 466 37.86 
Three-store Multiples (in 
voluntary chains)....... 49 10 20.40 95 48 50.53 
WOtAlAn doko we 110,820 38,506 34.75 128,840 43,506 33.77 
Chains: 
Bocal: Chains AsO oot 1,339 463 34.58 1,089 465 42.70 
Provincial Chains? 2. 4222: 2,887 1,081 37.44 3,160 1,435 45.41 
Sectional and National 
Chane wie.” 3,803 NESS) 40.89 3,366 1,317 39.13 
Manufacturer-controlled 
Chaingurenrvadkersited C2 447 170 38.03 396 168 42.42 
otal .... 224. $e4 045.4 8,476 3,269 38.57 8,011 3,385 42.25 
Other Types: 
Industrial Stores......... 176 42 23.86 84 8 9.52 
Leased Departments or 
COuGEssIONS Pio. ue ls 149 52 34.90 396 156 39.39 
325 94 28.92 480 164 34.17 
Other Types of Operation. . 5,382! 1,176! Pal beh stele ich AS a (ae Sete A 9 Seamed 8 
Total 5,707 1,270 22.25 480 164 | 34.17 
Grand Total........ 125,003 | 43,045 | 34.44 | 137,331 | 47,055 | 34. 26 
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TABLE 99 
NUMBER OF STORES BY TYPES OF BUSINESS AND OPERATION 
1930 
Independents 
Single Stores |Two-and Chains | Other Total 
Type ama} enlrees Types 
In Vol- | store 


Inde- | untary | Mul- Total 
pendents! Chain | tiples 


Grocery int. SSR 8a 30d Be 4,028 828 84 4,940 649 


5 5,594 
Combination Stores... .5. G02 4... 1,383 312 75 770 342 2 2,114 
Meat:Markets 7), «civ eeeok ee 1 1 1 1 Q 1 1,687 
Country General Stores.......... 2,219 379 44 2,642 7 13 2,662 
Varietyotores Bad: Jac. d 0 oP Se. 45 9 16 70 LS eh ene 221 
Billtne Stations.s. «99 op oe 220400) eee 99 2,269 484 1 2,754 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Fur- 
nishine S(ores....2..5- eee 1 1 1 13551 108 5 1,662 
Family Clothing Stores........:.. 1 1 1 1 1 1 471 
Women’s Apparel and Accessories 
Stores (208 i Ava tsi aa 1 1 1 . 1 1 1,569 
Shoe Stores 5. $at: hs 3 oO. 524 87 63 674 106 ® 782 
Lumber and Building Material 
Dealerste ws te ee ee 1 1 : 1 L 1 297 
Furniture Storest), 2... .:- heen. 1 1 : 1 1 1 S20 
Household Appliance and Radio 
Dealers. RAL... He 4 ES 1 1 1 1 1 1 668 
Restaurants, Cafeterias and Eating 
Places... 4. 882.24. 45 228 @ ©. 197968) 1s 63 1,859 P21 8 1,988 
Dirigistores a aces eR Wd [pia Lol eee 184 1,325 135 4 1,464 
otal of... Si cncc ee HiRes og 1 2e PRRS  oB  Bcee e e - e e 24,456 
1Data not available. 
1941 
Independents 
Single Stores |Two-and 
eet ee= Chains | Other Total 
Type In Vol- | store Types 
Inde- | untary Mul- Total 
pendents| Chain | tiples 
CSPOCEr Vs Mirae. eae bee eee 4,711 545 E2E8PO0S, 377 324 13 5,714 
Combination otores#49-245 55.5 oe 1,694 Dor 148 2,079 404 1 2,484 
Meat: Markets: 2).)..-G778 1c eee 1,361 3 76 1,440 65 13 1,518 
Country General Stores.......... 1,933 295 98 2,326 20 4 2,350 
Variety Stores. see eee 84 88 37: 209 213 Rie 482 
Pilling Stationsss..0) sa ee 4,203 4 155 4,362 263 2 4,627 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and 
Furnishing Stores. ...2...¢...0. 1225 11 132 1,368 101 9 1,478 
Family Clothing Stores........... 500 5 80 585 63 3 651 
Women’s Apparel and Accessories 
SEOKES 7.1) oie oon enn ere 1768 1 218 1,980 160 11 WAS a 
Sloe Stores 7a vegeta ee eee 417 54 59 530 257 1 788 
Lumber and Building Material 
Dealersy cc nee ee 318 1 46 365 23 eee ere 388 
Furnituresstores eee 406 14 83 503 40 2 545 
Household Appliance and Radio 
Dealersni “eee eee 535 os 32 569 142 5 716 
Restaurants, Cafeterias and Eating 
Places 1) | 3 ete oe eee eee 2,114 7) 0 eae 181 2,895 137 a7, 3,049 
Drug: Stores 4 a eee 734 580 210 1,524 194 2 1,720 
Sub-Potalive eye pee eee 22,596 1,840 1,676 | 26,112 2,466 83 | 28,661 
Unclassified, 3 ae 14,295 192 907 | 17,394 919 81 | 18,394 


__ | | | | LN 
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TABLE 100 
AMOUNT OF SALES BY TYPE OF OPERATION 
(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 
1930 1941 
Ontario Ontario 

‘Type asa asa 
Canada Ontario | Percentage} Canada Ontario | Percentage 
of Canada of Canada 

Independents $ $ pe $ $ D.c. 

Single-store Independents..... 1,892,622 746,334 39.4 ZO1L alo 937,458 39.5 

Single Stores, in voluntary 

CUGING OPE Wee oc ee 119,030 40,028 33.6 139,978 56,768 40.6 
Two-store Multiples.......... 144,202 57,203 39.7 200,937 84,803 Ae? 
Two-store Multiples, in volun- 

FAEVACHAING Aes, one seek eee 57593 1,500 26.8 12,225 S107 41.8 
Three-store Multiples......... 60,014 23,809 39.7 61,742 23,973 38.8 
Three-store Multiples, in volun- 

RAEVECMAINSE con. eo 4 ROE. A 17925 318 16.5 3,366 1,809 Soni 

rhotal yere. See SEALs 2,223,386 869,192 39.1 2,790,561 | 1,109,918 39.8 
Chains 
Tipcnehains slams. ot. bas a 69,806 29,513 42.3 60,966 22,456 36.8 
Provincial Chains: ..3.98% en - 206,501 91,829 44.5 287,467 143,900 50.1 
Sectional and National Chains. 189,941 86,291 45.4 262,376 113, 337 43.2 
Manufacturer-controlled Chains 37,436 15,729 42.0 32,191 PSS, 48.9 
Totaleirererat. 55. 503,684 223,362 44.3 643,000 295,444 45.9 
Other Types 
Intaustrial:Storesis .. 4.2 oe. 10,463 2,001 19.1 3,422 323 9.4 
Leased Departments or Con- 
CESSIONS © . nina 2,572 1,146 44.5 3,919 1,892 48.3 
Sub-total,.......) 2° 3428 13,035 3,147 24.1 7,341 2,215 30.2 
Other Types of Operation....: 15,465! 4,2891 Zillah | ix ccmce acre parser ones: ae 
SOUR Leeper arian ore 28,500 7,436 26.1 7,341 2,215 30.2 
Grandalotale- 21 oa) o- 2,755,570 | 1,099,990 39.9 3,440,902 | 1,407,577 40.9 


1Includes producer-distributors 
included in the 1941 census. 


of milk and itinerant operators. These types of business were not 
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TABLE 101 
AMOUNT OF SALES BY TYPES OF BUSINESS AND OPERATION 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


ee 


1930 
cert ee ee LOR ES ee 
Independents 
Type Single Stores Two- BO Total 
In Three- | Sales of Other Total 
Inde- | Voluntary Store Inde- Chains Types Sales 
pendents| Chains | Multiples) pendents 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Groceny.. 1, MOR be. ack 42,113 16,061 D251 60,425 38,060 77 98,562 
Combination Stores..... 31,050 9,387 3 ADD 43,592 30,735 46 74,373 
Meat: Markets) >... 04 | 1 1 : 1 1 . 33,814 
Country General Stores.| 36,150 9,061 1,616 46,827 Sit 728 48,066 
Variety Stores... ... .-.. 625 184 203 1,012 18,6197) vitetate 4 19,631 
Fillingesta tions: 2c... d06.20,893) 1.2.08 &. 3,426 24,319 10,431 6 34,756 
Men’sand Boys’ Clothing 
and Furnishing Stores. 1 1 1 25,746 6,393 189 32:328 
Family Clothing Stores. . L 1 : 1 t L 14,882 
Women’s Apparel and 
Accessories Stores... .| I - 1 1 A 1 30,326 
Shoe Stores.G00 £43...) | 7,760 2,800 2,074 12,634 3,485 56 16,175 
Lumber and _ Building 
Material Dealers..... 1 1 1 1 . 1j...,21,950 
Furniture Stores........ I 1 1 1 1 . 17,928 
Household Appliance 
and Radio Dealers... . 1 1 : t : 1 22,008 
Restaurants, Cafeterias 
and! Eating Places. .. tics 18,822 | .: or, . 21575 21,397 6,214 Duhd 27,886 
Drie Storcasor oe Dot TB cok ee 4,759 27,930 7,170 108 35,208 
Sub-Total........ 121,618 527,893 
Unclassified are « ....).. 101,744 572,097 


Total Le 223,362 1,099,990 
1 


Data not available. 
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TABLE 101—Continued 


AMOUNT OF SALES BY TYPES OF BUSINESS AND OPERATION 


Type 


rbeer yl. OR e obs 
Combination Stores..... 
Meat Markets.irc..... 5. 
Country General Stores. 
Vamety Stares.c. .....: 
Filling Stations... 
Men’sand Boys’ Clothing 
and Furnishing Stores. 
Family Clothing Stores. 
Women’s Apparel and 
Accessories Stores... 
PV TEES oo. sibenenciette ta 
Lumber and Building 
Material Dealers..... 
Furniture Stores.. : 
Household Appliance and 
Radio Dealers. . 
Restaurants, Cafeterias 
and Eating Places. 
PDTUSEOLOL ES Ee nas 41-4 > 


Sub-lotal,.....4. 
ae aoottierk. oo ee 


Single Stores 


Inde- 
pendents 


963 
66,780 


24,733 
£5,133 


29,078 
7,874 


23,890 
14,119 


Loz oe 


39,838 
£5,703 


- 414,453 


25,005 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


1941 
Independents 
Two- and} Total 
In Three- | Sales of 
Voluntary] _ Store Inde- 
Chains | Multiples} pendents 
$ $ $ 
1153530 2,910 70,227 
8,550 7,195 62,925 
43 2,491 29,402 
7,566 3,047 43,017 
Zee 693 3,883 
178 4,358 71,316 
256 4,697 29,686 
480 4,679 20,890 
a 7,659 36,758 
1,639 2,056 11,569 
28 4,831 28,749 
773 7,889 22,781 
17 1,946 £5,215 
ane Crit 4,589 44,427 
16,191 6,981 38,935 
49,306 66,021 529,780 
7,462 49,671 580,138 
56,768 | 115,692 | 1,109,918 


Chains 


202,756 


92,688 
295,444 


Other 
Types 


Bie) Sine ane) ‘a 


2,215 
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Total 
Sales 


36,995 
DARTS 


42,940 
20,451 


32,611 
27,088 


21,823 


51,608 
49,208 


733,865 
673,712 


1,407,577 
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TABLE 102 
CHAIN STORES! 


NUMBER OF STORES 


Type 1930 1933 1937 1939 1941 

Grocery, Stores... 1 2 a Abies Mascara eamel ecru rar: Wit, ee 324 
Combination Stores..}.4,,. nee S42 hi , Rests Sipete Pd 404 
Grocery and Combination Stores......... 991 1,038 1,022 936 728 
Meat(MarketS30U) 4 4) pt ee ee 2 75 71 66 65 
Country’ General’Stores*@... if 7 29 19 20 
Variety Sterest a 11 176 225 246 273 
Fillirg*Statonss.. 2) ee ee ee 484 476 147 165 263 
Men's and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings. 108 76 96 re 101 
Pamaly Clothing Stores #1 int ©) f .a5 Ae 2 46 58 68 63 
Women’s Apparel and Accessories........ 2 19 104 119 160 
Shoe‘ Stores, 0 OI | FOS 106 141 188 216 257 
Lumber and Building Material Dealers... 9 ily 16 oo 
Burniture Stores: >) +) 1 S00 eh) CBRL i 29 19 24 40 
Household Appliance and Radio Dealers. 94 102 106 142 
Restaurant, Cafeterias and Eating Places. 174 i Ba ed 100 103 137 
DrupeStores. sos ae OBO. GA: 135 156 179 185 194 

Sub-Total er. () ere 80 Ree 2,103 2,515 2,507 2,346 2,466 
Unclassified. SV 4G REG Tee. 1,166 695 823 756 919 

Totaly 0 eo ee, ee 3,269 3,210 3,180 3,102 3,385 


AMOUNT OF SALES 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


Type 1930 1933 1937 1939 1941 

Grocery Stores ee 36, 050247 | ree rrr arene ON! a Ee 18,120.9 
Combination Stores... | fa eees eee 6 UA Oa Ui, ANN eR Gc)”. A 7, onde 79,087.1 
Grocery and Combination Stores......... 68,794.6 | 52,782.1 63;210.1 71,009.9 | 97,208.0 
MeattMarkets: Ae 2.0) es ale ean 2 2,668.6 2,895.3 2,449.5 2,916;3 
Country General Stores................. Sted 3 1,592.4 962.6 PATsG 
Variety Storesicta oan scan We ee 18,619.2 V9,917-9°) 922,441.57 )| 236889 33,0922 
Pilling Sts once ac. .0, weeen es en 10,431.1 8,432.7 Sio2or1 4,054.9 9,397.2 
Men’s and Boy’s Clothing and Furnishings 6,392.5 3,106.2 4,935.5 4,081.5 7,167.2 
Family Clothing Stores.. ....0. 5.7. 2 2,259.2 3,625.0 S201 4,356.9 
Women’s Apparel and Accessories........ 2 1,660.6 3,141.8 3,288.2 6,082.4 
shoe: Storese en eae tN ee ee et ee 3,485.5 3,336.6 5,091.5 5,482.6 8,879.7 
Lumber and Building Material Dealers... . 2 661.1 1,845.6 1,751.5 3,862.1 
Furmiture:Storess 91a) tee eee ee 2 SASSY 2,462.2 2,851.9 4,299.7 
Household Appliance and Radio Dealers... 2 2,760.7 4,524.8 4,400.7 6,544.4 
Restaurants, Cafeterias and Eating Places. 6,214.3 3,024.9 Sat 5a s7 3,372.4 6,999.7 
DrligStores sity 5 nee eee ee ee 7,170.0 6,163.8 7,774.7 7,623.2 | 10,236.5 

SubD=Dotalw.ci3. 4 eee 121,618.3 130,020.4 | 138,278.6 | 202,755.9 
Uniclassitied | S00 2 ict Senet ne ae 101,743.3 | 45,559.93} 54,952.7 56,068.8 | 92,688.1 

Total spe coc cen it ep ae one ae 223,361.6 | 150,908.0 | 184,973.1 194,347.4 | 295,444.0 


1Chains include all retail erganizations operating four or more retail stores exclusive of department 
stores. 

*Comparable data not available. 

‘Amount for ‘‘Country general stores” withheld to avoid disclosing individual operations. The amount 
1s included in “‘unclassified’’. 
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TABLE 103 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE GROUP 
1930 
a ee 
Depart- Dry General 
Item ment Goods | Merchandise} Variety Total 
Stores Stores Stores Stores 
PUTER DOF=GE-S COL 66 weercereremtterorrtoeermttrgineiiinn 61 570 127 221 979 
mrumiber dl Proprietors: ............... 70 by A 124 69 834 
Employees: 
ule time ne Fer. . be OF. eM, 16,982 1,368 552 2,342 21,244 
Pattie. mee tie ee hie 1,524 367 2A 1,645 3,563 
Salaries and Wages: 
PHI tindees sae Ge Ae es ot $000} 19,858.8 1,150.2 602.1 1,945.5 | 23,556.6 
Rp AlslgClILiG soem Deuce ncetaaeslcansow: $ ’000 581.5 60.8 6.6 257.4 906.3 
“Sh a reed Ets caren IU i torr ee ere aa $ 000} 140,148.4 | 13,211.5 7,092.5 19,631.2 | 180,383.6 
Stock on Hand end of year....... $’000} 20,316.9 ‘Say ga | 2,097.9 2,648.8 30,780.7 
ee ee I a 
1941 


a 


Department General 


Item Stores and | Merchandise} Variety 
Mail Order and Dry Stores Total 
Houses Goods 

POUR DEL CHES LOPES. Wis a ee te oe 247 S25 482 252 
Number ofseroprietors mew. .-eo.. ee. <mein... 4 468 199 671 
Employees: 

PSUME EG e ehted setlists! M Yee: 23,826 1,655 4,777 30,258 

isi as fates Oinetae alee Raye Pee ne aie ane 6,341 561 3,504 10,406 
Salaries and Wages: 

uletiines a a eeer eee lh ey). $’000| 24,005.2 1,630.2 3,704.2 | 29,339.6 

Pablieimicne= eae Se. kis tw 4 $ ’000 1,894.6 140.5 601.6 2,636.7 
Wet salesti wt... 2 Te. $ ’000) = 151,508.3 17,450.2 37,574.8 | 206,533.3 
Stock on Hand end of year............... $’000| 27,873.5 523.9 5,256.0 | 38,453.4 


a ee 
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LiQgUOR CONTROL BOARD 299 
TABLE 110 
NUMBER OF PERMITS AND LICENSES ISSUED 
Fiscal Year Ended In 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Permits 
Resident... ttl Mo... 39,873 43,098 214,795 | 1,280,306 | 1,537,497 | 1,560,895 
WeiiUGlalyerar 2 oie ea ke yas 19 2,574 102,005 112,106 151,495 
oii ited 06 nee ee at te 1,308 1,419 1,962 1475 7,890 7,781 
singietrurchase.: . 47. 2... 4... 25 5,408, 00 BF4.435, 80210 4,450 73990 ye od ae IP fg Pee 
PlOs pita Bet teh. 2 yn V oa gs we 218 222 240 288 287 287 
Plvysiciditeers. 2. oS. oc. te AY 62 62 72 300 910 987 
DauperstOe.t 4... .O8.. 2. $06 RY 1,642 1621 1,593 L571 1,565 1,590 
Dentist and Veterinary Surgeons 33 35 34 228 601 627 
Mantiaertrers,..44..:.45.. 54% 177 178 173 {35 162 159 
Mechanical and Scientific...... 146 51 11% 131 130 172 
Daplitate"Special.¥¢. .. J... 6 7 9 1S 32 26 
CDT CT SOIL COS: fo eh te OB ig Bence, Re eit falar we aen ot ones 247 239 209 
Syeramentalor Mass Witke. i390 oa. dees Stee de OS Sa dees 1,193 1,570 1,570 
TOrseaiees acento) ORE a NS. a awe oe Vaden 65 82 82 
Licenses 
Brewers? boinc PVG be dsc 26 26 26 26 25 29 
Brewers’ Retail Store......... 1,546 1,538 1530 1,499 1332 1,247 
Nittive Wine. 686. 00a 23 rah 21 21 Zt 21 
Sacramental Wine Vendorships. 7 i 7 4 4 5 
Non-Potable Alcohol Storage 
We renOUSseS a Gein cate an oe 3 4 4 4 4 4 
‘Light Beer Permits 
WTOWEES hae Ante aa Ge ona: 2 MOREE POMPEU E mtd Un ern eee 8 On EER ne 
Brewers’ Warehouse.......... 3 5: SNM c/a 66 aha | peak ieee: Mie Renee Oa Cena Cee aN 
WRexta iL Atit eee fon a heya oe 30 TDA? Dab ete ii ena) 2iaes kar ake re eR Ee, ies es 
SHO ee ie re eee ce te el PREETI Me RG) Ney ta jay] ete os fs Sele Res 
Pieniguc ke oe 3 RE ke a es a EA cee ee | ces eas 
TABLE 111 
REVENUE FROM LICENSE FEES, TAXES AND PERMIT SALES 
Fiscal Year Ended In 1938 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Brewers’ Retail Store License 
PeesVee Sue. 3. QUV CUAL. . at 145,550 148,513 148,758 145,908 132,512 118,483 
Brewers’ License Fees......... 96,250 94,375 95,750 98,250 95,750 99,500 
MalevPaxitt : i> WUU Ste ot 1,716,971 | 2,662,373 | 2,761,089 | 2,530,148 | 3,018,711 | 3,696,146 
Galfonave Tax). VG Gs 1 392,681 808,392 919,118 835,640 | 1,002,619 | 1,048,246 
Authority Holders’ Fees (net 
after deducting Municipali- 
tres’ Sliare). ). . VU USS. ok 858,113 | 1,421,018 | 1,561,704 | 1,480,463 | 1,628,872 | 1,758,737 
Licht Beer Licensed... s «jaye tt 24,363 AE OS HRY SOA NS EEO EE OM EN EE PIE NR ERT 
Miscellaneous, Licenses...°). cteF | clue aft« bl pct a wee Lig 4 es 1,433 40 
MiGeaUNED ORAM ins ose eae hoe 51,307 42,296 37,658 33,681 45,798 53,016 
Native Wine Tax and Licenses. 93,299 266,212 283,992 292,258 314,268 421,877 
PETC aloe have CN 556,579 731,071) 1,064,036") 1°161,513*) 1,630,222 | 1,727,514 
Ota aren ere ce fees 3,935,113 | 6,176,887 | 6,873,675 | 6,579,333 | 7,870,185 | 8,923,559 
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TAELE 112 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND SALARIES PAID 


Part-time 


or Seasonal 
Fiscal Year Ware- Employees 
Ended Stores houses Others Total included Salaries 
in Total 
$ 
eto) 2198 1 fon. te on eens 639 67 452 1,158 45 1,819,625.93 
Oete 31, 193 2ee.... 35. 4 eee: 609 64 442 TITS 40 1,721,229.03 
Ocre 31 1933rhe. su ae 584 62 420 1,066 31 1,599,029.06 
Oocts 31, 1934.42 5... 4b pee: 566 60 278 904 18 1,561,097.74 
Mae si 1935a.. 4 eee: 491 59 2yk 821 9 542,646.54 
Mar 31). 1959628. oa eee 490 65 246 801 | 1,092,081.63: 
Mar 3b 193 hees2 dee 512 68 250 830 21 1,034,443.21 
Niar.(31° 19385. a8) ee: 524 fies 252 848 39 1,065,203.37 
Mas ot. 19398" «>. eRe: whys 70 251 873 44 1,096,398.39 
Mar. 51, 194043 7... ...0. cee. 570 68 249 887 62 1,136,735.09 
Meare 3 1194 ee oe Fe eee. 599 72 245 916 94 1,088,656.25 
Mars Plog) ee kee 632 ep 239 943 121 1,131,368.46. 
Marrs e943 ee ee 638 70 236 944 107 t 212,778.00 
Mar S17 19449 Ae 819 74 251 1,144 305 1,631,893.25 
Mag. 31, 194598. 3... . 4 Gon. 858 74 238 1,170 314 1,948,496.64 
Mars 31 e101 Gas: eee. 942 104 238 1,284 ayes 2,104,786.30 


a ie aiid aoe ee a ee ee eee ee ee 


1Five-month period. 


VABrr 13 
PAID TO THE PROVINCIAL TREASURER 


SS ee eee 


Fiscal Year Permit 
Ended Fees Surplus Total 
$ $ 
Oct: “317/193 16 5 hincul ikl caus Gey ee eee ee 860,000 10,000,000 10,860,000 
Octi 311932 ee se 645,000 9,260,000 9,905,000 
Oct. 31, 1933. e048. SIS Oe CAAT Bee 485,000 5,450,000 5,935,000 
OGtE 3 11934 cxesn 2 ts 2 ont hss en an net Oe ee 430,000 5,170,000 5,600,000 
Mary SL el9SS: tities 5208, oe ae oe ee ee eee 210,000 2,290,000 2,500,000 
Maryeait 1936. 2808.0. BARE. 5, Oo Sear. GSS hae 325,000 8,000,000 8,325,000 
Mardi bey A 93 Soreeetetrcernctnes bestsseae sometime Aen tated ie Ne LT 500,000 9,500,000 10,000,000 
Mari81, 1938. yt eee ee ee ee 525,000 9,975,000 10,500,000 
Mar-31, 19390 sa38 ists otal eee ee 585,000 10,410,000 10,995,000 
Mar, 31) 194042 £24. 4. 800- FRE May obs.) ete oe 475,000 9,475,000 9,950,000 
Mar: St, 194198% 40 .. 1.224 80... Pee ieee. 575,000 10,225,000 10,800,000 
Mar, 4) F942, 2 BIDE | BRE MER S 1 ORO PAE et ESE con 740,000 13,000,000 13,740,000 
Mars 3111943318 400.8.) 053.288. 1 et ore 2! cor ans. 1,050,000 16,225,000 17,275,000 
Maro 101044 fire. wkd: cutie, ae ae ee, ar 975,000 19,025,000 20,000,000 
Mato 1925s 5a 1 ee ie) acres Dubie 2 en eee 210,255! 18,502,361 18,712,616 
Mary 31h L946:08 BS) 4.1. S08 ORES VOR IAS! | RIGOR ED BPs ose” 24,000,000 24,000,000 


1The proceeds from the sales of permits which were previously payable directly to the Provincial Trea- 
surer are now included in the revenue of the Liquor Control Board. This sum represents an unpaid 
balance from 1943-44. 
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TABLE 114 
HOTELS 
NUMBER 
1930 1941 
Province 
Full-Year} Seasonal Total | Full-Year} Seasonal Total 
ntamoe eres eo, od A eck. 1,044 360 1,404 1,455 307 1,762 
Printelbdwardilslands.. ....... 2). 3 7 38 33 5 38 
INGVaAROCO UA ee «ee oo ce ee 151 64 215 172 54 226 
INGweaUnNsS wick 46h obese ch 135 18 153 147 24 Li 
BiteDoe moe tere tei te mus bashes Tite 240 sy, 1,234 322 1,556 
NGTMODd. so SOO MOL 4 soa ee cee a! 245 5 250 215 3 278 
Dre eereC he Wallon <4 a% 4c like eeu oe vhs 458 14 472 578 17 595 
Evientame er Rhee cee A. 442 14 459 414 19 433 
British Columbia (including Yukon 
ATIC, IND WV aL oh) 2 eee ENS ok as che & acl 498 57 5995 536 ‘Sit 587 
lL Otalesmrcciereyer ike Se 4,176 782 4,958 4,844 802 5,646 
TABLE 115 
HOTELS 
NUMBER OF GUEST ROOMS 
1930 1941 
Province 
Full-Year} Seasonal Total | Full-Year! Seasonal otal 
PTAC ae ee Ce te oe 28,247 10,805 39,052 33,446 6,942 40,388 
Prince howard (sland 24.402 o bee dee 453 161 614 541 51 592 
PTOVALOCO LIA Wp aed rye. Dear Ne, UN erie 3,602 1,600 5,202 3,030 633 3,663 
ING Brune wicket coe feet eee Ee St 471 3,784 3,006 564 3,570 
Peper ik eee ee eee tS 22,690 5,397 28,087 20,133 5,750 30,883 
ib Bre th del aba 3 gue ot bcm nee RE eng, We ee 7,026 162 7,188 7,305 45 7,350 
Saskatenewan sears. samemeerer tee: 11,378 318 11,696 11,400 235 11,635 
AlDettaeet a ae ee ta 12,040 15735 13,775 11,165 12753 12,918 
British Columbia (including Yukon 
ATCLaNGVV dL Sie a eee et) 18,925 1,139 20,064 17,348 633 17,981 


| OO | |S |S es 


AD OCA L Mer ct one Oct Fe ates ee 107,674 | 21,788 | 129,462 | 112,374 | 16,606 | 128,980 
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Province 


Oritario hh iiokhics nde Pee 


Ouiebec tikes ee 


A Dera Pee we aa, Bop een. 
British Columbia (including 
Yukon and-N:-W.T.)>..; 


Ontario es oe vos 
Prince Edward Island..... 
IN Oia COLA Gas Aces 
New Brunswick.......... 
OUCH EO ee ok ae oan 
INISTIIU baer ms is 
Saskatchewali- se e..s oa 
Aibertat a. venkat eaee: 
British Columbia (including 

VYulon and N.W-Ps).2 2) 


Onéiriot (6 Were Gs bee: 


Quebee ! 2) «asd oe. $2 ee 8. 


Alberta ><) cers 4 crtar. 
British Columbia (including 
Yukon and N.W.T.).... 


Ontarte IVa ot en 


Onebety 2 7.cer eae wear ieee G 


Alberta io. eee ee se 
British Columbia (including 
Yukon and N.W.T.).... 
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TABLE 116 
HOTELS 


RECEIPTS SHOWN AS TO SOURCE 


Rooms 


$ 
10,022,660 
1 


1 
1 


7,349,581 
1 


1 


$ 
11,300,020 


93429 
1,255,043 


2,007,807 
3/225,000 


4,579,057 


33,187,709 


$ 
9,074,329 
65,832 
837,455 
767,678 


6,824,664 
1,586,978 
1,916,432 
2,452,987 


4,094,470 


27,620,825 


$ 
10,482,884 
90,984 


1,989,858 
2,607,791 


4,448,994 


30,702,106 


30,153,718 


Meals 


$ 
10,646,282 
1 


1 
1 


7,565,045 
1 


1 
1 


1 


28,124,208 


$ 
9,675,463 
143,084 
1,294,770 
686,728 
9,959,193 
1,043,042 
1,298,767 
1,990,035 


2,427,559 


24,518,641 


$ 
9,281,611 
146,316 
996,058 
788,287 
6,939,412 
U2 Sis 
1,746,055 
1,405,653 


2,469,831 


25,045,040 


$ 
8,515,663 
141,170 
1,154,849 
583,072 
5,260,897 
1,040,042 
1,281,929 
1,461,109 


2,251,714 


21,690,445 


Beer and 
Wine Tobacco 


Full-Year and Seasonal 


& Deh ake ee, wher +] a) 6 Rete taiie © fee 


0) OF Ge wo we H+ ee hee © © 6 
«, e eTG 6 D0 0 er «he & €@ fe 0 fo we 
©: KL Me «vores 4) Je Rete de Je: Je te 00 
8 104 4 (6 1) 00 
a Tejas (e101) @ 
a THe he) 6 ite 


eo -e.'0 0) 2, we 


eee (0 ome seve 


oi Aaya) <0. (0) 0: 10 


23,942,457 


$ $ 
39,701, 526u 2,1.3,328 


eee 5,988 
ae 106,626 
Pee. 52,528 
12,601,323 | “754,542 
4,696,917 | 308,537 
5,365,707 | 399,100 
8,050,652 | 594,368 
8,279,645 | 472,809 


78,695,770 | 5,807,826 


Full-Year 


Sw Leuee el) svete i) 6 ca ese. oukb. pale 


Ace Wie ie) ley aie be i) ce See) @ ‘oMiaules ia 
a ia) ie) oe © 6 6 6 


ie ie je) e well te! ie 


9,150,749 
3,709,293 


a ‘eee Seamer 


23,607,817 


$ $ 
39,393,864 | 3,045,259 


Hit ANS ae 5,938 
Ae Seca 96,441 
Wg 5 Fe 48,636 
12,363,640 716,932 
4,693,122 308,537 
5,335,548 398,337 
8,009,300 490,784 
8,229,663 464,628 


78,025,137 | 5,575,492 


7,459,018 


Other 


$ 
3,461,549 
1 


1 
1 


1,646,663 
1 


8,298,587 


$ 
2,252,259 
6,423 
239,298 
113,238 
1,252,053 
245,521 
225,390 
357,846 


586,182 


5,278,210 


585,414 
623,579 


811,243 


$ 
1,991,466 
6,423 
224,017 
94,035 


216,610 
167,596 


572,627 


4,619,147 


Total 


$ 
24,130,491 
247,170 
2,445,847 
1,853,546 
25,961,517 
7,153,665 
4,303,613 
11,767,092 


12,656,029 


90,518,970 


$ 
66,075,601 
248,620 
2,895,737 
1,807,455 
28,647,393 
7,952,761 
9,296,771 
14,218,566 


16,345,252 


147,488,156 


$ 
21,579,099 
220,247 
1,976,906 
1,637,756 
24,344,207 
7,121,046 
4,247,901 
10,355,093 


12,250,445 


83,732,700 


$ 
63,429,136 
244,515 
2,639,432 
1,615,481 
26,817,651 
7,939,624 
9,222,282 
12,736,580 


15,967,626 


140,612,327 


Ss | | — | WK  _)§s | | 
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TABLE 116—Continued 
HOTELS 
RECEIPTS SHOWN AS TO SOURCE 
Beer and 
Province Rooms Meals Wine Tobacco Other Total 
Seasonal 
bay 1930 $ $ $ $ $ 
Ontario: bade 15 oo EL. 948,331 TAGE O71) ae eee | Be 238,390 2,551,392 
Prince Edward Island..... 1 2 Une Od ete Ol) eee 1 26,923 
Nova Scotia 06 .../....£ 1 Th ee ee 1 468,941 
New: Brunswick...........% 1 eee es eae ee ee 1 215,790 
Onebec st. . Seine. Ps ee 524,917 625,633 FAY GRO Dn oe Me 217,281 1,617,310 
Manitoba... boc. -. 1... £ 1 1 aL; * aa eee er 1 32,619 
Saskatchewanrr. 2 /./:..:£ 1 LS me ee > eee Sa eee Be 1 55}712 
AIDEN Ta soe, CES, fre ot lg 1 1 yl toa Ore ae 1 1,411,999 
British Columbia (including 
Yukon and: N.W.T.).... 1 1 we Cn eee ae 1 405,584 
gd otal: acd..3.:). mE. 2,532,893 | 3,079,168 334,640 | ........ 839,569 | 6,786,270 
1941 $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Onirion ent gee BEA, 850,141 1,159,800 307,662 68,069 260,793 2,646,465 
Prince Edward Island..... 2,141 1,914 dO. 8 oot: ol i iy et we 4,105 
Nova Scotia tfp:...2--e:: 90,918 ico PBA Me 4 whe es 2 10,185 15,281 256,305 
New: Brunswick.......«. 65,223 405656 fen «cab. 3,892 19,203 191,974 
Guebec, bo. stim i 707,301 698,296 237,683 37,610 148 852 1,829,742 
Mamitopas “ince tries 3,993 3,000 Ocho Leelee 2,349 13137 
Saskatchewamis....).cc°.. 17,949 16,838 30,159 763 8,780 74,489 
se VES arg Care Nae 617,874 528,926 A1s352 103,584 190,250 1,481,986 
British Columbia (including 
Yukon and N..W,1).)c,.. 130,063 175,845 49 982 8,181 13555 377,626 
Ot ale ets ee os 2,485,603 | 2,828,196 670,633 232,334 659,063 6,875,829 
‘Amounts not available. 
TABLE 117 
HOTELS 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND SALARIES AND WAGES PAID 


SSS — SS SS ee a ea er ee eee 


Number of Employees 


, 1930 1941 
Province 
Full- |Season-| Full- | Season- 
Year all Year al 
Onion vee: 7,900. 4.3/4 1 15,523 | 2967 
Prince Edward 
LES Th: RRs ae 99 52 138 13 
Nova Scotia.... 981 643 15157 433 
New Brunswick. 775 313 756 265 
Quebec......... 7,522 ob bgf35 8,666 | 2,220 
Manitabas: 17. 2,174 44 2,290 20 
Saskatchewan...} 1,647 78 2,456 81 
Adbertasc o <k .cu 2,498 | 1,559 3,095 | 1,694 
British Columbia 
(incl. Yukon 
and N.W.T.)..| 3,237 315 3.023 305 
otal - kta: 26,833 | 8,113 | 38,004 | 7,998 


Salaries and Wages Paid 


1930 1941 
Full-Year | Seasonal? | Full Year | Seasonal 
$ $ $ $ 
5,291,447 550,442 | 13,034,559 S7F, 012 

33,510 6,714 72,481 656 
476,800 89,881 693,670 75,932 
368,824 83,359 390,738 63,208 

4,827,000 268,553 5,875,551 461,259 
1,677,585 4,120 1,694,259 1,730 
968,423 6,435 1,608,079 9.001 
2,228,073 483,491 2,01 OL 525.174 
2,949,852 86,154 3,957,140 SA 1ol 
18,821,514 | 1,579,149 | 29,937,228 | 1,799,323 


1Month of July. 2Total for the year. 
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TABLE 118 
HOTELS 


NUMBER OF PROPRIETORS 


Drawing no Drawing a 
Stated Salary Stated Salary Total 
Province 9 er reer eres np 
Full-Year} Seasonal | Full-Year] Seasonal | Full-Year| Seasonal 
19301 
Ontarion.....) Gee. Ate . Fee ee eee ee 1,549 552 147 33 1,696 585 
Prince awarde sland), #4. sede oh 2 2 2 2 48 2 
INGVAROCOUIA Ls 5 0 Pave teen eee. 202 2 11 2 213 2 
News Gruinswiclke.\) ... oy anece Mae 182 2 tf 2 189 2 
Ouebet A. ./sh aaa ee nga chee ee 1,935 388 | 15 2,066 403 
WiartOba 3c ne, A ee ot D3 2 49 2 302 2 
paskatchewan: 1°. ©... dae wk ene 663 2 72 2 135 2 
PI DEGE APR a Ee Rls, BRE RR Be 495 2 77 2 S72 2 
British Columbia (including Yukon 
ATICMN VV dec ct bs, Seeaek pee mene 555 2 83 2 655 2 
‘Otal, |. WRRCo8... ) eee Gane 5,896 1,167 580 58 6,476 1,225 
19411 
Ontatiowtigle- 2 fe odie Ree ee 648 171 769 78 1,417 249 
PrincesEdward ‘Island... oa. ee : TOM) Soe Se. Weer ce LS Waren 
INoValScotia® Satesit.. «| ae 2 69 18 27 3 96 ZA 
iNew DrunswiCk ieee... 1.4 de be ne - 74 17 2G 2 101 19 
Ouebee witha se .. , Leeees BAL 621 161 268 35 889 196 
Manitoba...) SSS.ert, | JiR aa 585 t OO} te GN BS 100 Fh, Feed 1.99 ‘i> ere: 
Saskatchewan ross. .,.11.+4.6e Pee 315 ipl 2 yt 1 566 12 
Alber tases... Sloae..... 1 eek fe). Ba 151 10 186 2 337 12 
British Columbia (including Yukon 
ATUGON SVViGte.) inte uteeini teh oc 2. it 199 24 243 8 442 35 
ota lee eter eens 2,186 415 1,876 129 4,062 544 


Figures for 1930 include a number of active proprietors of incorporated companies, those for 1941 do not. 
2Information not available. 


TABLE 119 
HOTELS 


SALARIES REPORTED BY PROPRIETORS 


1930 1941 
Province ak (EY ME EEN in a oe |e Cee Se eee 
Full-Year | Seasonal Total Full-Year | Seasonal Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

OntariGns ste ct eee 166,329 24,621 190,950 | 1,936,684 77,474 | 2,014,158 

Prince,Edward Island. . $7... 1 1 1 2 44S Bee 2,448 

INGVa SCOlia ao sti. aA eee 9,460 1 1 29,306 1,300 30,606 

INGW Drunswicki. 2a, 1 Sc eee 8,300 1 1 21,885 2,400 24,285 

OUEDOCe A te eee A eee 221,420 13,591 235,011 445,183 25,831 471,014 

Manttoba.t cao eet ane ee 81,373 L 1 203;505)) See Bae 203,505 

Saskatchewan. .seote ete 87,253 1 1 321,106 450 321,556 

Albertas,.b fesse even arin 140,100 1 1 387,967 1,700 389,667 
British Columbia (including 

ukon and.N.Wol.)e ie tou 24 : i 387,927 7,542 395,469 

VOtal to pew See 853,887 52,037 905,924 | 3,736,011 | 116,697 | 3,852,708 


1Information not available. British Columbia only. 
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TABLE 120 
AMUSEMENT, BUSINESS, PERSONAL, PHOTOGRAPHY, UNDERTAKING, 
REPAIR AND MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 
NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS, FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES 
AND RECEIPTS BY PROVINCES 
Full-Time Employees 
Number of Salaries 
Province Establish- | Number and Receipts 
ments Wages 
1930 $ ’000 $ ’000 
WFah Sg LOR ©, JSR Sat ae ere IRR ERR, ARC ea ele Ses TREE IE 15,566 22,467 24,070.7 | 109,397.9 
Prinee award Aslande ms 24-4...) «es! oo le te os 335 146 104.1 658.1 
IN GV As COUT «ce Wee ws rena eh be re aet TREE 1,504 1,426 1,195.8 6,353.21 
News DrUaSWiCkE. = ob hs ei a a eee ee eee eet 1,393 1,058 848.7 4,393.1 
QT Flat = spnONClt ae Sar “Seas ae an INO peeen tan Sree Oe) Sire teenie een are 10,916 15,663 16,107.8 63,596.4 
Ath CO Die ee ais Pe Oe et bale Se eiral aly & acme oh 2,493 3,976 4,235.1 16,437.8 
Saskatchewan. + yh oe We Seman. 8 dB. ae ORIG eo 3,658 1,936 19232 10,342.6 
Albertadeat et. 2 Wa. ore ee Ot Oe), 82 Se es had, 2,881 2,799 3,062.4 13,434.5 
British-Colambiat. bsatces 42 Poteet. | hare tt Pe 3,458 shiley 6,632.4 24,705.3 
BY EHICOTIE A TIED IN OV ce ne. foc Moles But ua mee wea ence wae 19 34 RS 137.1 
POCA pete le ee a. es fab ee ne 42,223 55,257 58,217.7 | 249,455.9 
1941 
Ontarioveeee ve a. Pee a OF sie ha oad 17,612 27,226 25,858.9 | 110,421.8 
Prince Pawardeslandse.¢ 0 2a sac od hs eu eet eet was 273 158.8 964.3 
(Vee Se UTE LAL. 2, SE: Doe CORSET. Se CM, 0 oan Serene 1,860 Dee ate! 1,914.9 9,408.5 
INeEWADCUNnSWICKT (OOhrs «foe Eth cee oe Se op 1,484 1,261 959.8 5670.1 
Oe Decree ee ak eet. acne Se ees eae 2 Mion |: cee OS en ese te 13,807 16,425 14,946.5 | 64,829.2 
MMS TtO DAR aris eed ee oe nd Se et cae saa DORE 4,308 3,645.6 15,426.0 
SAaShAtCNe WALT Br (bike ae eee bse esc ee adh 3,704 Det 1,707.2 10,179.6 
i Naya cin! ee co Cee Oy eee Oe oe Se On Sennen arene 5 3,341 2,961 2,645.9 13,183.9 
syehs ley Oral hi kya e) h buaw Secuesie cn cmendmarm ee Bae See eony Uneaten mT | 4,147 5,849 5:7613e)) 24008. 4 
Nuk ons Hai: VV cel: bce ets Oe ee. tyes Set nah 14 14 L720 79.8 
SCOtAl ae 2) ee ee he aks ete Aa eek 49,271 62,781 57,635.9 | 254,677.9 


TABLE 121 


AMUSEMENT, BUSINESS, PERSONAL, PHOTOGRAPHY, UNDERTAKING, 
REPAIR AND MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 


Re ee ee SS a 


1930 1941 
Ontario 
1941 as 
Ontario Ontario | a % of 
Item Canada | Ontario | as % of | Canada | Ontario | as % of | 1930 
Canada Canada 
Number of Establishments. ..| 42,223 15,566 36.9 49,271 17,692 Soot bis 
Proprietorsste. .o:..: = ase 44,622 16,687 37.4 50,224 18,058 36.0 108.2 
Full-Time Employees: 
IN TIITLDET BY osfiocte eae Sun 2 55 25% 22,467 40.7 62,781 27-226 43.4 2 T2 
Salaries and Wages...$’000| 58,217.7| 24,070.7| 41.3 57,635.9| 25,858.9| 44.9 107.4 
Part-Time Employees: 
Mnmbertes. ka Se. ee: 8,984 4,233 47.1 21,647 9,390 43.4 221.8 
Salaries and Wages. ..$'000) 3,014.2 1,289.2} 42.8 5,348.1 O20 121 bee 43.0 pee 
Recéiptss ‘Sus... 3. eS $ ’000| 249,455.9| 109,397.9| 43.9 254,677.9| 110,421.8; 43.4 100.9 
Stocks on Hand End of Year 
LC LCEIS UL) eee ore hea $’000| 5,762.0} 2,566.4) 44.5 10.27 7222 &4.036,7)" 39.3 157.3 


i  . eeeee ee ee  ee eeeee 
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SE a eR 
TABLE 123 
COMMERCIAL AIRWAYS 


CIVIL AIR TRAFFIC IN ONTARIO! 


ee acre so tee oe ee ae Be ee ee 


Freight Loaded 


Passengers Taken On 


Percentage 
Number Based 
on 1936 
42,269 100.00 
42,604 100.79 
59,170 139.98 
75,463 178.53 
44,035 104.18 
64,255 P5201 
63,593 150.45 
61,101 144.55 
78,580 185.90 


12,505,109 
11,249,169 
10,407,964 
11,164,197 
6,626,806 
5,771,934 
4,693,139 
4,524,213 
3,998,561 


Percentage 


Based 


on 1936 


ie) aS. a=. SS re 


Mail Loaded 


252,893 
321,686 
2/ 1s t30) 
407,118 
677,619 
781,711 
1,012,965 
1,082,914 
1,176,328 


Percentage 
Based 
on 1936 


—— 


1Includes International Operations. 


TABLE 124 
COMMERCIAL AIRWAYS 


CIVIL AIR TRAFFIC IN CANADA 


1944 


all MOREE Seem ee ee 


Freight Carried 


TAKEN ON 


Quebécsg-tore new 3. Meee. ee 


Albertay <5. .8.3/ Sa) = 


Passengers Carried 


7 a8 Se | oe ree 


7a. ©? weal SS a See 


10,118,529 


Number Percent 
78,580 24.96 
12,369 3.93 
22,260 7.07 
16177 5.14 
68,312 21.70 
14,909 4.74 
12,030 3.82 
28,249 8.97 
46,431 14.75 
15,501 4.92 

314,818 100.00 


Pounds 


3,998,561 
3,150 
139,828 
65,435 
1,767,620 
1,950,824 
144,646 
705,956 
599,943 


742,566 


Percent 


100.00 


Mail Carried! 


Pounds 


1,176,328 
221,269 
21S ,197 
565,450 
987,690 
489,700 
206,932 

1,091,207 
705,881 


5,935,167 


Se 


—_—__ 


"Includes duplications where mail is carried over more than one route. : 
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TABLE 125 
COMMERCIAL AIRWAYS 
A CHRONOLOGY REGARDING TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


1937 
April 10—TCA incorporated under the ‘‘Trans-Canada Air Lines Act’. 
May 5—Directors appointed by Order-in-Council. 
May 11—First Board of Directors meeting. 
Sept. 1—First commercial operations from Vancouver to Seattle. Equipment—2 Lockheed Electra 
10A and 1 Stearman single engine bi-plane. 
Dec. 31—Total personnel numbered 71. Total aircraft numbered 5 Lockheed 10A and 1 Stearman. 


1938— 

Feb. 1—Scheduled training service from Winnipeg to Vancouver. 

Mar. 6—First class mail carried from Winnipeg to Vancouver. 

Apr. 1—Night flying inaugurated in Western Canada. 

June 20—Twice daily service from Vancouver to Seattle. 

July 1—Twice daily training schedule from Winnipeg to Vancouver. 

Aug. 15—Experimental flights commenced from Winnipeg east. 

Sept. 7—Scheduled training service from Winnipeg to Montreal. 

Sept. 19—Air Express established from Winnipeg to Vancouver. 

Oct. 1—Regular air mail service from Winnipeg to Vancouver. Regular air mail and air express 
from Lethbridge to Edmonton. 

Oct. 17—Air express service extended to Montreal and Toronto. 

Dec. 1—Air mail service extended to Montreal and Toronto. Occasional night flights east of 
Winnipeg. 

Dec. 31—Total personnel numbered 332. Total aircraft numbered 9 Lockheed 14H and 5 Lock- 
heed 10A. 


1939— 

Feb. 1—Service to Calgary established. 

Mar. 1—Regular air mail and air express service established between Montreal and Vancouver 
on night schedule. Additional daily service between Lethbridge, Calgary and Edmonton. 

Apr. 1—Passenger service inaugurated from Montreal to Vancouver and Lethbridge to Edmonton. 

July 18—Air mail, passenger and express service inaugurated between Montreal, Ottawa and 
Toronto via Muskoka. 

Nov. 1—Service established from Toronto to Moncton on daylight schedule, mail and express only 
being carried on training flights east of Montreal. This provided a second daily schedule 
between Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal. 


1940— 
Jan. 1—Regular air mail service to Moncton. 
Feb. 15—Passenger service to Moncton. 
April 1—Second daily transcontinental schedule for mail and express. 
April 14—Passenger service inaugurated on the second transcontinental schedule. 
July 15—Ajir mail and air express service between Toronto, London and Windsor. 
Aug. 1—Twice daily passenger service between Toronto, London and Windsor. Additional daily 
service between Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal. 
Dec. 1—Transcontinental flight routed through Toronto to Ottawa and Montreal. 


1941— 

April 15—Temporary service operated between Moncton, Summerside and Charlottetown until 
December 6th. Service extended from Moncton to Halifax. Toronto-Montreal service 
increased to 5 schedules daily. 

May 10—Twice daily service inaugurated from Toronto to New York. 

May 11—Vancouver-Seattle service discontinued. 

June 16—Toronto-New York service increased to 3 schedules daily. Toronto-Windsor service 
increased to 3 schedules daily. 


1942— 
May 1—Daily service inaugurated between Moncton, Sydney and St. Johns, Newfoundland. 
July 1—Toronto-New York service reduced to two round trips daily on account of equipment. 
Nov. 1—Second daily service between Moncton, Sydney and St. Johns, Nfld. Third daily service 
between Montreal, Moncton and Halifax. 
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TABLE 125—Continued 
COMMERCIAL AIRWAYS 


A CHRONOLOGY: REGARDING TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
1943— 
Mar. 26—Temporary service undertaken from Moncton to Goose Bay for Department of Munitions 
and Supply. 
June 6—Service extended to Victoria—twice daily. 
July 22—Canadian Government trans-Atlantic service inaugurated. 
Sept. 15—Third daily schedule from Toronto to Winnipeg and from Toronto to New York. 


1944— 
July 1—One daily flight between Montreal and Halifax rerouted to stop at Blissville, N.B. Daily 
service inaugurated between Halifax and Sydney. Trans-Atlantic Service -increased to 
three round trips weekly. 


1945— 

Feb. 1—Third transcontinental schedule extended from Winnipeg to Vancouver. Third daily 
schedule from Lethbridge to Edmonton. 

May 10—Authorization for alternate ‘‘bad-weather”’ route from Winnipeg to Toronto via Minnea- 
polis and Milwaukee. 

Aug. ee daily schedule from Montreal to Halifax. Second daily schedule from Halifax 
to Sydney. 

Dec. 1—Fourth daily schedule from Vancouver to Lethbridge and from Lethbridge to Edmonton. 


1946— 
July 1—Four daily flights between Montreal and Chicago via Toronto. 
Aug. 1—Three daily flights between Toronto and Cleveland. 
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TABLE 127 
HIGHWAYS 
HIGHWAY MILEAGE OPEN FOR TRAFFIC IN ONTARIO 
Miles per M 
Earth Roads . 
Populat 
Surfaced Total Estimated detatatt 
YEAR Roads_ | Improved Unim- Popula- | Surfaced All 
proved Roads tion Roads Roads 
Miles Miles Miles Miles 
1933 43..% 0 eee 50,308 1322325 AS Se ae 68,540 3,512,000 1433 19:5 
19345 3.0 eee 47,127 18,217 3,594 68,675 3,544,000 1323 19.4 
A See eee ohn ee. | 47,896 2123612 eee 69,257 3,575,000 13.4 19.4 
LOS 62 eae eee 50,901 19: D967 eae 70,897 3,606,000 14.1 19.7 
193 20 Suc eee 56,094 20,024 417 56,535 3,637,000 15.4 21.0 
1938... a> cease 55,379 16/527 668 2,514 3,672,000 La 19.8 
1939\ 40) 25> ee 56,298 15-725 Swi 72,600 3,708,000 1512 19.6 
194030 % 2.0 ee eee 56,309 15,806 eI 72,446 3,747,000 P5e0) 19.3 
1941: See Sali 14,854 458 73,089 3,788,000 15.3 1935 
194.277 2. 3 ee eee 56,300 16,546 155 73,001 3,884,000 14.5 18.8 
19434.-<4..qee eee t 56,439 3,605 12,957 73,001 3,917,000 14.4 18.6 
1041 ee ae ee 56,768 S225 13,012 73,003 3,965,000 14.3 18.4 
104 5 Pele eee eee. 57,091 15,868 72,959 4,004,000 14.3 18.2 
TABLE 128 
HIGHWAYS 
COMPARISON OF MILEAGE OPEN FOR TRAFFIC 
(TOTAL MILES ALL ROADS) 
Percentage Percentage 
As at of Canadian’ As at of Canadian 
Dec. 31 Canada Ontario Mileage in |Dec. 31 Canada Ontario Mileage in 
Ontario Ontario 
1933 409,124 68,540 16.8 1939 497,707 72,600 14.6 
1934 409,269 68,675 16.8 1940 560,147 72,446 12.9 
1935 410,808 69,257 16.9 1941 561,489 73,089 13.0 
1936 410,448 70,897 ARS: 1942 564,538 73,001 12.9 
1937 559,040 76,535 13257 1943 552,778 73,001 13°32 
1938 495,738 12 oe 14.6 1944 553,305 73,003 1302 
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TABLE 129 
HIGHWAYS 
COMPARISON OF MILEAGE OPEN FOR TRAFFIC 
(SURFACED ROADS ONLY) 
Percentage Percentage 
As at of Canadian | As at of Canadian 
Dec. 31 Canada Ontario Mileage in |Dec. 31 Canada Ontario Mileage in 
Ontario Ontario 
1933 94,719 50,308 S301 1939 114,254 56,298 49.3 
1934 93,642 47,127 50.3 1940 116,192 56,309 48.5 
1935 96,403 47,896 49.7 1941 120,971 SITLL 47.8 
1936 99,350 50,901 Si 1942 122,689 56,300 45.9 
1937 114,032 56,094 49.2 1943 125,083 56,439 45.9 
1938 110,637 Sw CVAe SO et 1944 127,447 56,768 44.5 
TABLE 130 
HIGHWAYS 
REGISTRATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES 
Passenger Passenger 
Passenger Com- Motor Total Cars— Popula- | Cars per 
YEAR Cars! mercial Cycles Motor Index on tion M Popu- 
Vehicles Vehicles | 1932 Base lation 
19S 2S OFA. he 2... 462,923 64,586 4,088 531,597 100.0 3,473,000 L33n3 
19SSVENSL AY.) 20M 453,314 62,669 4,370 520,353 97.9 3,512,000 129 1 
19345 Pole, HOS 470,617 67,160 4,468 542,245 101.7 3,544,000 13278 
TOSS |. Fees 489,610 69,960 4,506 564,076 105.8 3,575,000 Rye) 
TOS Geet oe We 514,211 71,462 4,553 590,226 Tiel 3,606,000 142.6 
LOS ee Oe hon Par 541,802 77,534 4,582 623,918 E50 3,637,000 149.0 
LOSS eee da ee 580,364 83,518 5,206 669,088 125.4 3,672,000 Loour 
1939 See oe 593,693 84,099 5,099 682,891 Aes 3,708,000 160.1 
1940 Bede Se Ae 610,576 87,893 5,403 703,872 131.9 3,747,000 163.0 
1941.57 Be thoes 636,624 96,676 5,894 739,194 13025 3,788,000 168.1 
1942 Bee he 611,897 97,379 6,104 715,380 132752 3,884,000 iyeee 
1943 6.08 5 4 Be 586,036 99,164 6,415 691,615 126.6 3,917,000 149.6 
1 O48 Rie es a 568,223 100,933 5,901 675,057 12251 3,965,000 143.3 
1945 eee oc hee 555,461 101/513 5,745 662,719 120.0 4,004,000 1387 


1Includes taxis. 
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TABLE 131 
HIGHWAYS 
COMPARISON OF MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION 


(ALL MOTOR VEHICLES) 


SSS 8888 EE 


Percentage 

Trend! in | of Canadian 

YEAR Canada Ontario Ontario Registration 

in Ontario 
1908 2 Be RPS oth sc eae, ORGETRE Fe-dyk 17113,533 531,597 AP Sai 47.7 
1933.5. 89). ss Re TA: RE, Cole. 1,083,178 520,353 531,398 48.0 
1934.9. ts, ...s Delia keen een, . BAR A COR bee? 1,129,532 542,245 542,225 48.0 
19S 5 FSF: . Wahine ee te) Mealy Sk. 1,176,116 564,076 565,516 48.0 
193638. S85: Fv SOG NGO CREE? tok | 1,240,124 590,226 592,740 47.6 
1937 SMe 25 ce UD PG et! PRN Boe ras, 1,319,702 623,918 627,744 47 .3 
1938) bes ed te nia EE, Ao: © eee Sete 1,394,853 669,088 658,632 48.0 
RL POG om pai: te es 1,439,245 682,891 685,284 47.4 
TOA! co Sdncls Se ate maemo ARE Aue ee ee 1,500,829 703,872 708,652 46.9 
BOE orks gee Wee, Lied ARN 1,572,784 739,194 719,482 47.0 
OE Din tes sie Rape ohete yO et ee 1°524,153 715,380 715,396 46.9 
BOG Ses aad ©. bagi, ca Rae pa oli ono 691,615 694,017 45.7 
LOSS 5! Sikes Oates alk as < eae ae, Ae eee ee 1,502,567 O75 057 eh See ees 44.9 


1Three-year average. 


TABLE Ula 
HIGHWAYS 


GROSS SALES OF GASOLINE! 


Se eS se 


Percentage 
Canada Ontario Ontario | of Canadian 
YEAR Thousands] Thousands] Index on Sales in 
Gallons Gallons | 1932 Base Ontario 
1932 (o8. tr «is de QE fs) ea eee oe eee bee, ob ee 501,038 233,945 100.0 46.7 
1933 cas 4 lod eB ON ecb eRe) ee ee ae 484,940 228,416 97.6 47o1 
1934 ean cits PSS Siete Vics ee Oe LP Be) a se 534,779 252,976 108.1 4j43 
1938. 258.2 dpa Wat 6. t Coe ee ol. eee, fe lee 573,618 272,681 116.6 ay 05 
1930 p22: Senerreee. £51 Gon ere. ko eae ae 624,116 282,828 120.9 a 8 
1937. 95), dohAmnos bce Ore . LBRO beaks 718,427 324,859 138.9 45.2 
1938 Os bb. A AReetets Fb ee emete 2 ee ar ae) 7) oi 762,740 337,881 144.4 44.3 
1930 es © i. Paersindt A hee one oA meee Tae 807,666 345,106 147.5 42.7 
1940 ee.). ja areech: &: bc Sees. . 2) POA bees 883,290 371,904 159.0 42.1 
Or Reaiiaat iar A ead ARS cadnaatet ia le beh Lnla aegia Ss os 980,426 410,712 175.6 41.9 
94D om ees ter ee or DT eee 897,807 343,811 147-0 38-3 
LO AG 7 sro ta ae caUa RRO cae ene” 6 ee ane te a 903,592 309,488 15285 34.3 
LAA | 2 siete Rah ROS Be oA ee te ee eee ee 970,472 315,976 13524 32.6 


‘Gross sales includes gasoline sold but exempt from tax or on which tax was refunded. 
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TABLE 133 
HIGHWAYS 


MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENTS! 


Number 


of 


Accidents 


Persons 


Killed? 


Persons 
Injured 


Property 
Damage 


Average 
Number 
of Deaths 


per 10,000 


Registered 
Motor 
Vehicles 


— |  ] O"*"n 


607 
549 
498 
598 


iJ) 


942,722 
3 


1,241,851 
112.457 
1,470,508 
1,860,264 
2,510,152 
2,766,846 
2,007,514 
1,674,589 
1,769,663 
2,249 271 


1Figures as reported to Dominion Bureau of Statistics by provincial motor vehicle authorities for the 


calendar year. 


Persons killed is based on latest information from Vital Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


3Accurate information not available. 
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TABLE 134 
MOTOR CARRIERS 


ACCIDENTS AND LOADS CARRIED, 1944 


A a ee ee 


Highway Traffic : Freight 
iAecion se Passengers Carried Caan 
Class of Carrier —_—_—_—. 
On Regular |Special and Intercity 
Killed | Injured Routes Chartered Total and Rural 
tons 
Freight—large!............... 31 232 RS ELVA OR ROR ZOl 22 4,331,743 
Sima lls cay eee 2 12 Sed Robs Mecha a 3,818 | 414,734 
Tor eet) ee 33 244 20171401) re 291,140 | 4,746,477 
Passenger—large!. ..... 2. .4.0 4. 3 152 2799935) 2a 2 OL OOO Oman sa Sl or 6,458 
SiInalles ach 1. fee | 7 DI10525 98,029 2,014,354 2,128 
Cli a sa. 4 eee 2 329 104,212,907 21,854 | 104,234,761 | eee 
cLOLAa lace pope 6 488 136,128,804 | 2,937,888 | 139,066,692 8,586 
Grand otal ua -e)45) eee 39 732 136,419,944 | 2,937,888 | 139,357,832 4,755,063 


‘Large Carriers—Those with annual revenue of $20,000 or over. 

*Small Freight Carriers—Those with annual revenue of $8,000-$19,999. 
’Small Passenger Carriers—Those with annual revenue of less than $20,000. 
‘City Carriers—Those operating a bus service within an urban municipality. 


TABLE, 135 
MOTOR CARRIERS 


REVENUE, 1944 


eee 


Number 
Class of Carrier of Freight Passenger Miscel- Total 
Carriers laneous 
$ $ $ $ 
Preieht——largel ieee ae eee. 183 19,319,639 114,778 233,854 19,668,271 
Siriall 2s wees ee ee ee ee 116 1,470,798 5,144 58,169 17534,111 
(LOtAL aa eee ee ee 299 20,790,437 11959225 299° 023 21,202,382 
Passenger—largel. .... 00... cece ec euee 44 ey Gy 5,897,606 | 115,206 6,030,089 
Smalley. ore ee ee acne 64 24,208 465,801 52,400 542,409 
Faia ees Rar ek Ua | 21: ao lh ger ani. 7,084,440 | 87,034 | 7,171,474 
A Walack agree cut gross Ayer alae 129 41,485 | 13,447,847 254,640 13,743,972 
Grand; Totals... 4 eee 428 20,831,922 | 13,567,769 | 546,663 34,946,354 


1Large Carriers—Those with Annual Revenue of $20,000 or over. 

Small Freight Carriers—Those with Annual Revenue of $8,000-$19,999. 
3Small Passenger Carriers—Those with Annual Revenue of less than $20,000. 
4City Carriers—Those operating a bus service within an urban municipality. 
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TABLE 136 


MOTOR CARRIERS 


PROPRIETORS, EMPLOYEES AND ECUIPMENT, 1944 
a 


Class of Carrier Working 
Proprie-| July 


tors 15th 

Freight—largel........ 97 4,817 
smallteeet.. 97 352 

Totals. a=: 194 5,169 
Passenger—large!...... 28 941 
smalites: .: 56 89 

CLIN 2a. . 8 1455 

Fotalat.s. 92 BS A) 

Grand Total....... 286 7,354 


1Large Carriers—Those with annual revenue of $20,000 or over. 

*Small Freight Carriers—Those with annual revenue of $8,000-$19,999. 
3Small Passenger Carriers—Those with annual revenue of less than $20,000. 
*City Carriers—Those operating a bus service within an urban municipality. 


TABLE 137 


MOTOR CARRIERS! 


1944 


oui 


Employees Equipment 
Dec. Total 

15th Wages Trucks | Trailers | Tractors| Buses 
4,850 |$7,562,233 | 1,713 815 1,350 11 
348 414,991 362 33 58 4 
5,198 | 7,977,224 | 2,075 | 848 | 1,408 | 15 
970851, 738,373 18 5 6 491 
86 91,245 10 oka. ketene 150 
LUT (my iz2,245,912 26 1 495 
2,233 | 4,075,530 54 8 7 1,136 
7,431 {12,052,754 | 2,129 856 1,415 15151 


a 


Item 


Persons Killed in Traffic Accidents... ... 
Persons Injured in Traffic Accidents..... 
Passengers: Carricths See aoe sees se 
Breiont: Carriedsitmetons)) Sapni.. ss. 4... 
Working Proprietorss.®. £0,001... & 
Number of Employees at December 15th 
otaliWaves.<OO. Meck... oF .08.. ts 
(egies aS ie EN et ee oe 


BuUseSS i oe eA Ac ok i ee de oe 


Revenue from Freight................. 
Revenue from Passengers.............. 
Miscellaneous Revenue................ 
Totaltkevenueie Ure, sat .Gs tab. de. 


el oo ay em Fel hie; oF (eke. um or tel “eh ere: 


1Includes: Large Carriers—Those with annual revenue of $20,000 or over. 
Small Passenger Carriers—Those with annual revenue of less than $20,000. 
Small Freight Carriers—Those with annual revenue of $8,000-$19,999. 
City Carriers—Those operating a bus service within an urban municipality. 


Ontario as 
Canada Ontario a Percentage 

of Canada 
52 39 (eae 
1,631 US2, 44.9 
234,808,882 | 139,357,832 5953 
9,604,947 4,755,063 49.5 
931 286 SOaRy 
18,624 7,431 39.9 
$27,787,097 | $12,052,754 43.4 
6,772 2129 31.4 
1,103 856 77.6 
2,063 1,415 68.6 
3,104 1,151 Syl 4 
0 428 31.4 
$44,751,450 | $20,831,922 46.6 
$34,016,677 | $13,567,769 39.9 
$ 2,939,477 | $ 546,663 18.6 
$81,707,604 | $34,946,354 42.8 
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TABLE 138 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


MILES OF TRACK, PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT CARRIED 


; : : Car and Bus Mileage 
hieaee Passengers Carried Freight Carried Pre beanie 
Operated BS eee a i E6713) PAR ee: 
YEAR 1st Main Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Track (000’s) | Based on | (Tons) | Based on | (000’s) | Based on 
1932 1932 1932 
19 G2 so. hee 500 244,838 100.0 1,108,839 100.0 48,419 100.0 
Ie er ae 500 219,139 89.5 1,225,800 Lis 45,897 94.8 
1934...) FR, 497 226,381 92.5 1,625,670 146.6 46,507 96.1 
LOG Sere tree 486 229-1 S 93.6 1,677,579 Yo ee 46,668 96.4 
19368 eed ee. 475 233,431 95.3 1,837,288 16527 46,921 96.9 
LOSS A pee 468 235,094 96.0 21135455 196.0 47,797 98.7 
19582. 0 eee >. 430 232 hie 95.0 1,765,873 159.3 48,051 99.2 
[9690S a A412. 228,408 93.3 1,893,739 Ate} 45,863 94.7 
19403,5 . 2. VR ee! 389 253,558 103.6 2,010,068 181.3 47,329 OF ak 
Loti oe re 382 288,275 ae 2,424,896 218.7 AO985. | 103272 
19ST Aas I GER 382 364,861 149.0 2,728,573 246.1 57,813 119.4 
RSD a ae ee 556 433,962 1Hie2 2,680,907 241.8 61,655 TP ies 
I 8 Se ae Ripe et 202 463,498 189.3 2,703,186 243.8 63,388 130.9 


TABLE 139 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


REVENUE, EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES 


. \ 


Net Operating Revenue Employees Salaries and Wages 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
YEAR Amount | Based on | Number | Based on | Amount | Based on 
1932 1932 1932 
$ 

1932 5% ORM AGS. sce 4,969,001 100.0 6,283 100.0 8,243,687 100.0 
LOS 3 Me Mens, «ts AU ce 4,668,070 93.9 Df 1D 92.0 7,216,499 87.5 
1934 2 Rb: othe S208 5,165,920 104.0 5,450 86.7 7,219,683 87.6 
1935 Ges) MER SP 5,283,438 106.3 Shs! Sauce 7,242,148 87.9 
193 G.ntoRS rea: oe 5,352,303 107.7 5,341 85.0 7,356,622 89.2 
1937 O88. aa PORT... 5,997,839 120.7 5,360 85 53 7,535,744 91.4 
1938.0 TE eed Bo | 5,638,774 1 ae 5,338 85.0 7,635,026 92.6 
L030 S56 2 Ee se oie 5,928,068 119.3 5,064 80.6 7,159,648 86.9 
1940.3 .3¢.... TeSQtRR OCB. 6,417,504 129.2 5,145 81.9 7,483,704 90.8 
1941.9,,08....... DAS. Tae 212 | 8,402,108 169.1 5,239 83.4 8,274,915 100.4 
1942 acBiteotet faaoke....2 : 11,355,468 228.9 5,795 02 2 10,207,245 123.8 
1943.2.04.,.:1 SOF BRO wee | 11,017,109 PE BERS 6,630 10525 12,650,916 £5815 
LOE es peck ee On ee 12,147,486 244.5 7,082 iss PS O35;7 0a 167.8 
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TABLE 140 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 
Larger Systems 
PASSENGERS CARRIED 


(IN THOUSANDS) 
i a ee ee ee ed ee 


1944 1944 
; Percentage} Percentage 
Name of Railway 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 Increase of 
Over 1943 Total 
Toronto Transporta- 

tion Commission. .| 158,978 | 173,640 | 200,419 | 247,701 | 288,047 | 304,066 5.6 65.6 
Ottaway). 1.1.09. 21 Oot 2 Tor) SA FeO.4 14058464 53.661 | 58.922 ors 156 
Harmilvon. fo. eh. 15,20 amr taney GO: 22g hey 120°G75'\ 35.658 |e oro 7 4.7 8.0 
London Street....... S Svar (LUT SV Ae fee eT ode Oe Pes, eh ver 
Township of York and 

Town of Weston..| 4,402 5,008 6,196 ara) DL OSL te 12 OF I 8.9 2.6 
Niagara, St. Cathar- 

ines and Toronto. . 3,649 4,402 6,502 9,420 |. 12,537 | 13,047 4.1 2a 
Kitchener Street Rail- 

Wat Ve cre denakd, Oi 2,841 4,190 5,066 7,341 8,820 | 11,048 Zed 2.4 
Port Arthur Civic>..| | 2,101 2,542 3,380 4,021 4,976 6,019 Ae 2 OM tao 
Fort William Street. . 2,010 2,520 4,095 5,134 6,026 7,138 1355 ihe 
Cornwall Street Rail- 

way Light and 

Power Cou... 3...) 3). 49P PS, Jee: 1,632 2,104 2,656 3,062 5.3 re 
(sha was0 2) ccs och do. eA ‘ 1,513 2,104 3037 3,708 | 8 
Other Systems...... 8,359 7,130 5,328 5,958 7,458 7,800 4.6 it 

Total Passengers 

Carried in On- 
LALIONW Sop een 228,408 | 253,558 | 288,275 | 364,861 | 433,963 | 463,498 6.8 100.0 


eee ee ee ee 
TABLE 141 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS, 1944 


1Operated by Employees of the Toronto Transportation Cammission. 


Net Salaries 
Total Total Total Earnings | Number | and Wages 
Name of Railway Track Gross Operating from of of Em- 
Mileage | Earnings | Expenses | Operation | Employees) ployees 
$ $ $ $ 
Toronto Transportation Com- 

WVSSION St ORE tT Oar... 241.3 21,409,209 |12,889,354 | 8,519,855 4,485 9,312,739 
Canadian Pacific Railway..... 94.4 810,486 775,860 34,626 258 490,352 
Ottawa Electric Railway Com- 

Tins 2. 2ORCO Psa See. 8 . 49.5 3,546,084 | 2,236,086 | 1,309,998 773 1,295,962 
Hamilton Street Railway Com- 

EE cited: Cad nn eee 42.8 2,297,246 | 1,502,624 794,622 461 679,364 
London and Port Stanley Rail- 

He A ie here oC ra er 46.9 571,081 426,836 144,245 135 240,258 
Township of York and Town of 

Wieston +} ie02),0.-1. 2.8 X8.2: 14.2 587,699 318,037 269,662 A ya | tetas errger’ 
Niagara, St. Catharines and 

‘koronto. Rathvay Co.2 4... .: 92.4 1,518,688 | 1,305,792 212,896 424 871,018 
Kitchener Street Railway...... 7.8 408,723 390,440 18,283 120 203,420 
Port Arthur Civic Railway.... 20.6 298,925 207,799 91,126 75 137,577 
Fort William Electric Railway . 20-7 450,550 290,061 160,489 101 164,070 
Cornwall Street Light and 

RET Ginhy Seen» Sa Sea anes 10.0 253,764 210,501 43,263 81 134,052 
Oshawa Railway Company.... 22.9 827,881 354,645 473,236 129 231,040 
Sudbury Copper Cliff Suburban es) rio O21 153:276 22,345 40 75,920 
North Yonge Railway......... 11.4 195,293 142,453 52,840 I es ae a er 
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TABLE 142 
STEAM RAILWAYS 


SINGLE TRACK MILES 


nr ee eee 


Yearly Index Yearly Index 
YEAR Total Increase | Based on | YEAR Total Increase | Based on 
Mileage | or Decrease] Year 1927 Mileage | or Decrease| Year 1927 
1906 ete 7,339 67.75 £92 Oc were ee 10,869 39 100. 33 
LOO cee 7,638 299 70.51 EVA ten Ween 10,833 36 100.00 
1908 4) a5 see. 7,933 295 haeZS 1926. eee 10,866 33 100.30 
LO OG 5 cides bs Wee 8,229 296 75.96 1929. are tGk x 10,871 5 100.35 
v6 Pee rae. 8,230 1 75.97 1930. ofan 10,938 67 100.97 
skh W Ragen) Oe 9 8,322 92 76.82 193 beta te eke 10,905 Is 100. 66 
LOZ cee ee 8,546 224 78.89 1932), 3s eee 10,907 2 100.68 
LSU hoe ota 9,000 454 83.08 193.3. %es acy teats 10,880 VANE 100.43 
LOL AS ys on meee 9,255 255 85.43 19,34. & & 3; bse 10,842 38 100.08 
ESA re epee see 10,270 EOL 94.80 193 Se eee 10,821 Zab 99.89 
LOT Ge aaa 11,053 783 102.03 1936). tea oe eee 10,746 Zo, 99.20 
LOL ech tes 10,987 66 101.42 EY mes 9 10,692 54 98.70 
LOG. wee ee 10,995 8 101.50 1938.5, 4.3 tut 10,657 3D 98.38 
iB ALS go ta 10,987 8 101.42 1930 sea 10,569 8&8 97.56 
1920s ase 11,001 14 10i<55 194 Oe cers: ee 10,562 7 97.50 
LOD Dee tee 10,976 Ao) 101.32 194 Lee Bae 10,476 86 96.70 
19727 ee ae 10,940 36 100.99 1942 eee ee 10,480 4 96.74 
1 DD Bice satprspne eit 10,957 17 101.15 1943. tree gave, 10,481 1 96.75 
1 O24 eon: 10,947 10 101.05 1944 8. doe 10,479 Z 96.73 
1025 nates 10,908 39 100.69 
——S eS ee ee ee eee 


TABLE 143 
STEAM RAILWAYS 


SINGLE TRACK MILES 


a 


Name of Railway 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 age in 


at ne a cea | a ema ee nee cg 


SONI Bay ane tee eee 320.8 320.8 320.8 320.8 320.8 320.8 3.06 
Canada Southern (N.Y.C.) 380.4 380.3 370.0 370.0 369.7 369.7 3555 
Canadian National Rail- 


WAVS <i. 5 Pore meee 5,707.3 5a OSaL 5,626.6 5,626.1 5,627.12} 5,625.72 53.68 
Canadian (Pacifiiés:....\0 3,224.7 322.1.8 3422153} 2 35229.9 | 3,227,025 3 297,02 30.79 
Essex Terminal.......... 2133 2A IBIS Ts 8) 218 225 .20 
International Bridge and 

‘Lerminal.Co... 3). Tt 17) deal Tah 1.1 rl .O1 
Ontario Northland Trans- 

portation Commission... 514.0 514.0 547.3 547.3 547.3 547.3 5122 
Ottawa and New York.... 56.8 56.8 S73 Sh3 Sis Lv 55 
Pere Marquette.......... 198.8 198.8 198.8 198.8 198.8 198.8 1.90 
Thousand Islands........ 4.5 4.5 4.5 Le 4.5 4.5 .04 
Toronto, Hamilton and 

BuGalos. 4) .-65 oe 103.6 103.6 103.6 103.6 103.6 103.6 .99 
Toronto Terminals....... Sh 32 3.2 ed Sa 322 .03 
Nipissing Central......... 33.0 33.0 i t 1 NTI) HES: 

10,569.— | 10,562.— | 10,476.— | 10,480.— | 10,481.— | 10,479.— | 100.00 


Included with Ontario Northland Transpcrtation Commission. 
"Each includes 1.9 miles of joint track. 
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TABLE 144 
STEAM RAILWAYS 


SINGLE TRACK MILES 
SS ee ee a es ee ee, ee eee eee ee 


Ontario as Ontario as 
YEAR Canada Ontario | Percentage | YEAR Canada Ontario | Percentage 

of Canada of Canada 
LD ED ae oe 38,495 -| 10,987 28.54 OK i ee 42,409 10,907 PEST 
LZ, 38,805 11,001 25935 £933) 0s. See. 42,336 10,880 25.70 
COD arte 39,191 10,976 28.01 1934). Bk 42,270 10,842 25,05 
LOT eee ee 39,358 10,940 27.80 LOS Sh cy ears 3 42,916 10,821 Pa APA 
1023 Ferree 39,654 10,950 27561 193 Grease 42,552 10,746 25525 
Be ee 40,059 10,947 27.33 193 (ime eee 42,727 10,692 2502 
its ee Ae 40,350 10,908 ZEOS LOSS Re ae SP ok 42,742 10,657 24.93 
POD Geta oe 40,350 10,869 26.94 [939 Tine. 42,637 10,570 24.79 
iS ag oe oe 40,570 10,834 26.70 1940) eee 42,565 10,562 24.81 
DOS Pe ee occ 41,022 10,866 26.49 ES | eee. 42,441 10,476 24.68 
1929 Bek eins st 41,380 10,871 26.27 LOA Die ccc Mae 42,339 10,480 24.75 
OSU ear aes 42,046 10,938 26.01 10430 cee 42,346 10,481 24.75 
195 lie ova. 42,280 10,905 Apa hs) 1 OFA, Ses neers 42,336 10,479 24°75 


ss. es 


TABLE 145 
STEAM RAILWAYS 


NUMBER OF” HIGHWAY CROSSINGS 


Protected Unprotected Total 
YEAR Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural 
AOS eee ee ee ee eee 762 733 1,433 5,671 2,195 6,404 
[Eva ee a ee ee ee. ee 761 741 1,437 5,640 2,198 6,381 
LO 3350 oS cals Seg eh St oe ee oe (Ue 721 1,436 5,631 2,208 6,352 
1934 os etc Se LO ere FS (Al foe 1,440 5,634 D201 6,356 
193 See ta ee Or > tae ee ee oe Tkd, 729 1,453 5,608 2.225 6,337 
1936.2 Gok eta ee eS Se 792 733 a 5532 2323 6,265 
193 ee ee Oe See ee 808 740 1,536 5,473 2,344 G23 
VLR Ys fee sees Pee - Yess ct Rt TE. i ie Re ag 826 SS) i Se! 5,455 2,346 6,210 
1939 ee ee a SR IAS ene & 809 765 1,498 5427 2,307 6,192 
G2 UE Saber Oe en grat, Mie 5, ee OM I 820 775 1503 5,387 2323 6,162 
OAT he ccs amc RNR Ye ee 798 803 1,475 5,336 2213 6,139 
LSE YE ee ee hat ly SMa eee pa eme 798 809 1,477 5,342 eel aS 6,151 
bE Dh ke Or Oe ele: Sy,” Sun Se ee. Sk aa 793 814 1,482 5345 21S 6,159 
194A ss oo ee ns SO OU aS 797 817 1,472 5,354 2,269 6,171 
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TABLE 149 


STEAM RAILWAYS 


ONTARIO NORTHLAND TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION 


eee 


Fiscal 
Year Accumulated 
Ended Surplus 
$ 

19S ee ee re) ee ee cas, ee 367,568.15 
ie E42. lee Me, Ce A, ae 433,409.49 
AS) SS pe ee, MME atin eco AN Stace ts 415,386.46 
LO 34 Bea ee ee ee Ee et 6555412.51 
LOSE eee 6 Oe eee take ee ef SUS 251-05 
ESS OMe tel me fa ies ral Ae «ches 89,904.39 
103 eee ae ee en OER. Sack ee, 1,422,130.19 
POSS ae cee cn oes ae is dec 2,630,386.33 
EAS Ee ene eee eee <RE ,.-Ce a 3,472,088.42 
TOA ee me Re 5 FR a, 4 626,808.20 
LE SE Ee talent eioirinenge Arenienth weer 5,943,279.19 
ME RR Ei eee a ogee a eens Ce 7,254,584.16 
14S ee nae co ie eee ie, tees ke 8,409,978.72 
1a ew et Bs Sc ren Sth 9,447,053.54 
Dae Ee ye ce Ao oh Boos ag hes 10,165,459.81 


Net Profit 
for year 


‘at Lee eulie! (ely fac¥ eimai (eh Tay 0 


65,841.34 
18,023.03 
240,026.05 
150,180.76} 
415,327.36! 
1,332,225.80 
1,208,256.14 
841,702.09 
1,154,719.78 
1,316,470.99 
1,311,304.97 
1,155,394.56 
1,037,074.82 
718,406.27 


Province of 
Ontario 
Investment 


30,207,934.92 
30,207,934.92 
37,207,934.92 
37,207,934.92 
36,407,934.92 
30,207,934.92 
30, 207,934.92 
30,207,934.92 
30,207,934.92 
30,207,934.92 
30,207 ,934.92 
30,207,934.92 
30,207,934.92 
30,207,934.92 


Percentage of 
Net Profit on 
Province of 
Ontario 
Investment 


p.c. 
02 
06 
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TABLE 154 
CANALS 


TRAFFIC—1945 


Canal Up Down Tota Percentage of 
Tons Tons Tons Total Tons 
SAUL Ote My iaties. tetyas oo er ee ee 440,703 1,431,062 CLL GS 10522 
Welland:Ship.& «ser. (2. oe on eal eee es 572.561 11,466,393 12,038,954 GS.41 
Sti bawrencesy a. is. feo ee eee 1,089,282 3,267,200 4,356,482 23.78 
Murra y.33)."4... 29.1) a Att 0b) C8 Set p32 290 1,915 2,205 .01 
RGGS Gio eeel dy han Pens, « ee ok os oh ae ee 412 451 S03 ae Ae ee 
ieee le = ae” ae ae oe en aera aoe 475 50,137 50,612 .28 
SOCAL: tg) cc ak. eae hs oe A oct athe ee: 2,103,723 16,217,158 | 18,320,881 100.00 


Note: Traffic using more than one canal is credited to only the first canal used. 
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TABLE 156 
SHIPPING 


CARGOES LOADED AND UNLOADED AT CANADIAN PORTS BY VESSELS IN FOREIGN TRADE 


1945 
Loaded Unloaded 
Province Tons p.c. Tons} Tons |p.c. Tons Tons p.c. Tons} Tons |p.c. Tons 
Weight Weight |Measure-|Measure-| Weight Weight |Measure-| Measure- 
ment ment ment ment 
Prince Edward 
Peta ee pe ads 15,180 10% LO lee B43): 2,041 IOLA scrgck ft. 
Nisvaocotia 45 5.2. 2,969,241 13.95 49,686, 4.75 | 1,738,822 MBeOs abised.) | shee 
New Brunswick...| 2,309,061 10.85 | 475,140) 45.41 512,334 ey lisiele9is3ao | O3221 
(JueDeGie wen ts 34% 6,853,392 | 32-19 |. 340.639) 232.5521 43,691,905 15.18 \| .58,740| 28.62 
Oatarion) wr.) : 5,955,203 2198 eet sO Tee 16,926,183 | 69.58 


@ © <0)15),.6) 1¢ 


3 
British Columbia..| 3,184,483 14.96 | 180,911} 17.29 1,452,746 5.97 16,767 8.17 
Gi esiny peer aan 875 


D » Sefer eye: ff 6) 6 sts Jome 


Lotal; siass. 21,287,435 | 100.00 |1,046,452| 100.00 | 24,324,098 | 100.00 | 205,248 | 100.00 
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TABLE 157 


THE POST OFFICE 
A Chronology 


tot Postal service started between Montreal and Quebec. 
1755 Post office at Halifax. Direct, regular communication with Great Britain. 
1763 Post offices at Quebec, Montreal and Three Rivers. 
Courier service between Montreal and New York. 
1788 Monthly service between Halifax and Quebec (courier) (7 weeks). 
1800 First post office in York (Toronto). 
1816 Now nineteen post offices in two Canadas. 
1827 Number of post offices increased to 114 in two Canadas. 
1851 Each province given control of postal service, a transfer from the Imperial Post Office. 
1867 Dominion control of postal service (The Post Office Act). 
Domestic rate on letters reduced to 3 cents per 1% ounce. 
1870 Letter rate to United States and United Kingdom now 6 cents per 14 ounce. 
1875 Letter rate to United States 3 cents per % ounce. 
1878 Canada admitted to Postal Union. 
Letters to countries in Postal Union 5 cents per 4% ounce. 
1898 Imperial Penny Postage 2 cents per 1% ounce. 
Domestic rate reduced to 2 cents per ounce. 
1908 Inauguration of rural mail delivery. 
1915 One cent War Tax imposed on letters and post cards. 


1915-1925 Letter rate to United Kingdom 4 cents on first ounce and 3 cents on each succeeding ounce. 
Letter rate to other Postal Union countries 10 cents on first ounce and 5 cents on each suc- 
ceeding ounce. 


1925 Postal Union letter rate 8 cents for first ounce and 4 cents for each succeeding ounce. 

1926 Penny postage letter rate again effective to United States, Newfoundland and the rest of 
North America. 

1927 Air mail service inaugurated. 

1928 Penny postage letter rate again effective to British Empire. 

1929 Penny postage letter rate to France and South America. 
Air mail route from Fort McMurray, Alberta to Aklavik, Northwest Territories. 

1930 Postal Union rate 5 cents on first ounce and 3 cents on each succeeding ounce. 
Daily air mail from Winnipeg to Calgary to Edmonton. 

1931 Special Revenue Tax on domestic and letters to British Empire, France, South America, 


Spain and North America making new rate to these places 3 cents for first ounce and 2 cents 
for each succeeding ounce. 


1938 Through air mail service via Trans-Canada Air Lines from Montreal to Vancouver with 
stops at Ottawa, Toronto, North Bay, Winnipeg, Regina and Lethbridge. 

1940 Daily air mail service from coast to coast. 

1941 Tri-daily air mail service from Toronto to New York. 

1942 Introduction of direct air mail service from Montreal and Quebec, Bagotville (Shipshaw), 
Labrador, Cape Breton and Newfoundland. 

1945 Inauguration of direct air mail service to Saint John and Fredericton, New Brunswick. 

TABLE 158 


POST OFFICES 


Gross Postal Revenues Collected 


_ uw - ow os ESSE 


Ontario 
Percentage | Based on 
YEAR Ontario Canada of Canada 1935 
in Ontario | Percentage 
$ p:c p.c. 
1935 eRe ace he a ne ee eee ee 14,586,744 | 36,185,222 40.31 100.00 
193 Geo alesis ge hae eee ee ee ee 15-212. Goon | 1,952 075 40.10 104.29 
LOS TES a sien Ca ee aie ee ee ae 15,735,895 | 38,716,950 40.64 107.88 
1} Sane ONIN AR Anne oe ti Gestaet ene g ach ervey yep 16,203,509 | 40,004,552 40.50 111.08 
LOB De a ds, oh cv sek AA eee ee a ee 16,203,859 | 40,227,515 40.28 - 111.09 
1940 osha ego etalon cal a ee 16,509,211 | 41,512,403 39.77 113.18 
194 Vc st ol oe ee oc cee ee eee 17,882,104 | 45,091,021 39.66 122.59 
1942 secre thei’ GA oe eee Ree ee et ee 20,246,016 | 51,626,384 39:22 138.80 
19 4S yocds nha ics Sy ere we ainsi ots, SHE ER ER 24,205,210) 1955 ibe 38 38.59 145.78 
ee Ee een Uis, Rrer eM ne ee ae 26,318,885 | 68,824,579 38.24 180.43 
LOA S is)5 aims asd eta pace teas glock area 28,406,011 | 73,874,968 38.45 194.73 
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TABLE 159 
POST OFFICES 
Gross Revenue 1944 and 1945 


Post Office 1944 
Bellevillet St ar: San eee eee hee 126,020 
Pree EL ONCLAEs 6.92 <7 ok SARS dle c neh tee, DS «5 SUNG ie ee 268,846 
(Cha iam ep ae rematesmere er ners ad ees 153,950 
Jahejsis A BVLVE Tagen a: Sale Whe, UO Sen MO. De wen Oe Be See 186,315 
Gilelphr wee whe et). OCB EEA... FONTS. OF Thee. 165,386 
Harmtton.- 214 Sree, 200 CORT.) DOU AES... Leeann. 1,229,791 
WUNS STON, ee Wiig t. cs OPA ALS. PORTS... cA Sees pe 290,453 
Kitchener s send ett. £04 200 6b Leet o.. dd BPP 302,792 
Mondon on See BOO EB). FEOLSte ... BREORS: . J3des Ae 840,072 
Nigpana Maliste ey. ts Oem es. lok EAS RES dO 201,140 
Oskaye ts. Maes Saeed t. SOR ECE.) 2 OM STE!. 4. OBA TRA 196,612 
OTA Was, ee eet OC LEE SO REE IRE ot, OA, 1,651,385 
Peterborouchit®, G08.2%. 7. 00 Rt. SRR L SS: HOU, 214,737 
Port tArthurGee bes 2i 0 tb BPR 2.8 TES SO0sb+).. DAUR. 132,804 
Piet DATinesshGie ah Ae Cenk” NOt Ae dee AN. 233,804 
Sabai ee a ede Os Cee Ae 8, Met Aer chuty. tes tual 143,539 
SELLE BO LCV ATIC Me en Bit ame. taksahes beh en oneal atte etek 135,956 
SUGDUTY «. tc RORI Ss. Ft NOt ee: 4 AEM, SON od, eegtnnedt 162,370 
TRETRESN RTO, wae oO te AS Sent eh a JOO oe Aa omen eee an 115229 O75 
VALI Cree meee est re I LY aot ome ome acc, ae eet coe tees T0250 
SLU EAYG eg 1US 0 eT ee RA CE SAT ee 7,697,585 
CVO Ca Leer pana ete rere ate isiare et cist we he wee oes 
1Pecrease. 
TABLE 160 
AIR MAIL SERVICES IN CANADA! 
Fiscal Mileage 
Year Flown 
BULLY dateione es Lae Re Gee SER Se eae ee een ee 9,538 
OES BAS DORR NR, Sis ce UNI Com i errnte ila semianiheh sien and lamin 308,161 
TPIS ERT ied S ied teks: Si RMA ieee ae Tek ae Setar ah See ReEy Oe Bp 688,219 
f 02 BHD bye Lats, le ake alee ell ly Repree Gb ainlian VID Oe ne ae ge ete Rina Evan 1,747,950 
CS As ee Ree EEL een men Kau Ee toa 1,229,021 
C3 25 Oe ee eh EA hon a OF phe eae ee cad w 466,9913 
(SE SAE ene cd wing shee Gah tl, pete edhe Merk de eer te eid NN Be dh 513,690 
1 IC pad pepe gene oP natn riley De Phd ard) ee ORM pe lb aire BRE ir 567,970 
ie ORT pet Ales Beep ap dben. cide i aigs teadiuins AE) seen aie seein Ae Bar 852,108 
iB ELVES W Oa ashes Geeta atrlpg. > hell Berek oA woh Ge des Ute ye Penal hice Neb e 977,864 
DS aon ee ERE Se ENS tial he nS keer Lc ek he ce 1,474,230 
ORS te ib REE PPh cake A gens GRA pet tinl aly MM ie dh tacoma ST iT 3,711,987 
BO SOFT) UR erreuee es ne oath te eben he Pe canteens ogee oe bk 5,769,257 
DAE ee ee coe hee at cn Macrae tee tice 8,330,121 
BET Sig cea Ah tare ag Gee niu itoe, debe BE hein conti, shee ects of oobi, Dart Moiiyd 10,021,579 
Dee ee ee Oe Mae aan ee L ib cm cece tine: Bscis 10,799,670 
UES RBG. ARM Coops 2 Rear Lets ie ibaa dnl aula Spore media vee Weis 12,799,218 


1[naugurated about Christmas, 1927. 

2Trend calculated on a moving average of three years. 
3A pproximate. 

4Revised. 


26,318,885 28,406,011 


1945 


$ 

137,467 
288,120 
153,513 
209,059 
184,879 
1,405,080 
305,074 
310,082 
883,344 
215,842 
213,475 
1,805,139 
225,736 
151,104 
251,215 
149,237 
146,178 
173,799 
12,290,055 
814,727 
8,092,886 


Mail 
Carried 


Ibs. 
38,484 
321,584 
425,280 
506,503 
443,501 
455,9688 
592,758 
691,767 
1,189,982 
1,200,831 
1,368,246 
1,822,399 
2,351,1724 
2,842,367 
3,541,625 
BA5 3.02 1 
7,220,554 
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Increase or 
Decrease 
over 1944 


$ 
11,447 
19,274 

4371 

22,744 
19,493 
175,289 
14,621 
7,290 
43,272 
14,702 
16,863 
153,754 
10,999 
18,300 
17,411 
5,698 
10,222 
11,429 
1,060,980 
58,474 
395,301 


2,087,126 


Trend in? 
Mail Carried 


261,783 
417,789 
458,428 
468,657 
497,409 
580,164 
824,836 
1,027,527 
1,253,020 
1,463,825 
1,847,272 
2,338,646 
2,911,721 
3,919,004 
5,378,400 


es eae + sea ane 
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TABLE 161 
THE POST OFFICE 


Mail Transportation, Canada 


EXPENDITURE 
Total 
Land Steamship Air Total Carrier 
Fiscal Railway | Transpor- | Convey- Convey- Carrier Cost asa 
Year Carriage tation! ance ance Cost? Percentage 
of 1930 
$ $ $ $ $ p.c. 
LOZ0.02 2. a. REE Soe 7,804,999 | 6,554,150 532,793 633,870 | 15,525,812 100.00 
LOSZ 2X Bisa tee MO eat et 7,161,434 | 6,532,084 256,990 | 1,002,605 | 14,953,113 96.31 
1034.28 Tn tee | 6,557,541 | 6,097,562 270,600 214,890 | 13,140,593 84.64 
UPD a biden, pd AOE: oe ah 6,581,284 | 5,920,714 275,387 223: 12a lo, 000 3:51 83.74 
1996 Chis oo eee eRe eet 6,721,222 | 5,944,756 266,383 275,9714\513' 208.332 85.07 
LOST ERs ko ene A et 6,808,896 | 5,988,040 2122 288,582 | 13,358,239 86.04 
IDSS Ot 255. A. Mote er. oe 6,897,341 | 6,087,889 277,049 375,401 | 13,637,680 87.84 
CORT 2 Cam oa otk) ee 6,944,209 | 6,244,054 28115201 31/313,290 14 782-705 95.21 
1040 OR ee OR See, wate 6,980,886 | 6,309,900 283,092 | 2,325,902 | 15,899,780 102.41 
LOA Oe Tce eee Lede 7,060,522 | 6,388,911 | 1,002,217 | 3,838,440 18,290,090 117.80 
ey ene Te > os EA eae | 7,346,359 | 6,726,896 | 1,636,262 | 3,699,521 19,409,038 125.01 
6 SF Pes is | Bok 2 SU | 7,616,506 | 7,120,400 | 1,919,797 | 4,305,332 20,962,035 135.01 
LDF OF cae. Ghd de, at 7,960,761 | 7,755,900 | 2,250,883 | 5,372,324 23,339,868 150.33 
LOSS 22. Ae RL yt 8,167,167 | 8,423,526 | 2,707,976 | 8,015,362 27,314,031 175.93 


Largely by rural delivery. 
*These amounts were paid solely for services rendered as carriers. In addition, considerable mail is 
carried on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts by steamships and steamship lines which are subsidized by 
the Dominion Government. 
TABLE 162 
THE POST OFFICE 


Money Order Statistics 


Excess in 
Value of 
Fiscal Money Money Orders 
Year Order Money Orders Issued Money Orders Paid Paid over 
Offices Money Orders 
Issued 
No. No. $ No. $ 
LCD pe pts DOM eee alee 1,614 4,354,157 | 49,243,261 | 4,841,161 | 56,418,617 7,125,500 
LDA erm gcd cats Ah yeaa ae tO fu 4,589,798 | 52,035,548 | 5,153,755 | 59,382,950 7,347,402 
LOD tes bok eS ie ena 1,653 4,814,717 | 53,329,608 | 5,177,944 | 60,099,268 6,769,660 
LOO age sd hice acme 1,676 4,674,538 | 53,392,573 | 4,929,503 | 55,864,338 2,471,765 
LBS RS 4 eae eta ine Un cred 1,681 4,813,685 | 53,684,637 | 4,886,156 | 54,669,931 985,294 
LO Sd she as ty Leena d- 1,696 4,587,967 | 47,294,433 | 4,644,032 | 48,548,791 1,254,358 
La nie @ eine Wc ama 1,687 4,006,994 | 37,497,963 | 4,537,142 | 41,822,499 4,324,536 
19 eo a) boat One FOREN 1,700 3,372,544 | 28,998,040 | 3,972,323 | 33,407,867 4,409,827 
eee =.) cate e eae 1,678 3,320,911 | 28,211,079 | 3,906,095 | 32,529,477 4,318,398 
LOS ae cle.) Aes eae 1,690 3,426,862 | 30,868,605 | 3,922,944 | 34,734,816 3,866,211 
LOBE «cae e. - Wecl e eet e L720 3,465,843 | 32,039,755 | 3,957,563 | 36,288,177 4,248 422 
bl mane. ice pen kee 1,736 3,648,744 | 35,379,028 | 4,152,562 | 39,787,824 4,408,796 
LOS gue es 4o-pern eee os 1,745 4,008,397 | 40,738,666 | 4,563,271 | 45,423,340 4,684,674 
US FAS tints ling Be Src | 1,770 3,948,811 | 39,990,726 | 4,542,091 | 44,867,266 4,876,540 
int 2 reeaea i Fo tbiiates tro 1,790 4,009,616 | 40,892,645 | 4,724,844 | 46,636,500 5,743,855 
ee ee 1,782 4,301,442 | 46,119,867 | 5,146,019 | 53,341,007 7,221,140 
lL Ree em Oe gen Ps) oe 1,780 4,738,354 | 57,037,450 | 5,683,486 | 63,996,409 6,958,959 
LOS oo i, ean ae 1,794 4,826,074 | 60,018,221 | 5,982,603 | 72,889,309 | 12,871,088 
OR ee eee re 1,795 4,868,743 | 62,324,966 | 6,088,926 | 75,799,038 13,474,072 
1945 oy re ee 1,787 5,067,895 | 66,711,629 | 6,527,068 | 82,783,810 16,072,181 
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TABLE 163 
THE PRESS 


Circulation of Newspapers in Canada! by Provinces—1944 


Daily Semi-Weekly2 Weekly 
Province 
Number | Circula- | Number | Circula- | Number | Circula- 
tion’ tion’ tion’ 
PIANO MRE = 4 oc A. eh ee Ae. 4] 1,182,329 6 35121 230 1,180,934 
Panel ward, sland eluost} si oct 2 14,068 we Tht) + dhe 1 7,740 
Nema ocotia ents ey... 1. Se 9 144,193 Pat At lobia 30 54,712 
DRED RY i tetossiefel eae tea, 2 eae anand 8 al a 63,745 3 4,613 15 32,915 
Muebert 24.088... 1 (oe. 1) 8 17 O47 004°) CELMAE ACh ee 93 1,032,463 
DIARIO DC Et ee Are eA Bl Sm, 5 136,591 a 11,917 72 406,648 
saskatchewan see. tebe ge). 4 67,806. |) 10% ebcr tee be). 126 225,985 
USS see Se Re eee Fee 6 123,049 eh aT CR. 79 83,127 
Baier Colum iale wee eeepod ot) 8s 12 309,218 1 155 ep: 81,824 | 
pilkonoancdh NeW looms os 4h. Mar ARES Jandel SR TANCE = 1 525 
LOtAL EY a .oae0 be ew eres Leo Xe 101 2,718,153 14 53,206 702 3,106,873 | 
Based on information obtained from Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals—1945—A yer. 
Includes papers printed tri-weekly and four-times per week. 
Figures are only approximate since not all papers reported circulation. 
TABLE 164 
THE PRESS 
Circulation of Daily Newspapers in Ontario! 
Percentage 
YEAR Number | Circulation | Based on 
1937 
De ee Ben Rae hie Ae Yn eM nl vals Sy 42 1,049,166 100.0 
ne Se ee en a ore 42 958,837 91.4 
Dae ee arrester Tram. fircte uty Meteteod cnn y seas) 42 981,824 93.6 
aOR) Rares Oa Nae, Meer. TRS i iaheial a). ID SS. | A] 1,031,392 98.3 
rh eee: Reece ee re YW te oc cw 42 1,054,621 100.5 
UN PES ae el ee ng) oe, ae a 40 1,089,030 103.8 
NEE TR fy 8 ae SR ee Me tar ns AW a eR det Se en Na 41 1,095,912 104.5 
LEED la sco ro Cy had leet belrng Wnnr ea es Ol need, ee 41 1,182,329 Vay 
DA ON Ee AO i aM Re lac oo ee Winger ee EO | gas Castes 4] 1,244,008 118.6 


1Based on information from Directory Newspapers and Periodicals—Ayer—1938-1946 inclusive. 
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TABLE 165 
THE PRESS 
Circulation of Newspapers! 


IN CITIES OF 20,000 POPULATION OR OVER (1941 CENSUS) 


YEAR 1945 

a ee 

Census of 1941 Daily Semi-weekly? Weekly 

City 
Popula- | House- | Num- | Circula-| Num- | Circula- Num- Circula- 
tion holds ber tion ber tion ber tion 

Hosonte <i eee oe 667,457 | 175,736 6 683,092 1 4,500 16 1,191,790 
Hamilton ss. 29.64, 166,337 | 43,076 1 68,699 hdd lees 2 Sk 1). | SERRE 
Ota wat. £5. eee 1, 154,951 | 35,601 3 121,066 1 16,543 1 pin oa Bee 
Wondeor sf. 8 <4. 8. 105,341 19926126 1 60,293 AR a ute a ee | 12) le 
| Ec) Vales: eae a tee 78,264 | 21,050 1 62,592 Ay ste ae 5 59,534 
Kitchener, .. 92... 5. 35,657 9215 1 18,377 tid Rae Ae 8 OE RTS 
SUC DUr pees men eed 203 7,685 1 3 eee serm a weit yee, fb 
Brantidrd..|. 608... . 31,948 8,543 1 TA,747OR | PODS, 5 ee, a | 
Fort William..........] 30,585 6,763 1 1081610 | 2.8 hie se ey eet ee ee 
pis Catharines: ar. 30275 8,008 1 15,2650 — Pane oe) aed oe Tih ed eee 
Wungstone eee ee 30,126 7,226 1 15,222 1 3 1 64,583 
Pihiniiis soe eee 28,790 6,691 1 9,090 Re SAPD? RRR 1 
Osha washes, same coe 26,813 6,837 ED Ua be 2h 1 9,194 hs | ames 
Sault Ste. Marie.......} 25,794 6,307 1 9,028 Pe jee i 1) ae 
Reterporanch | a ae 29,550 6,364 1 11 O9 1 Scse- ale aye case ee el 
ROCLOArCHUE ee ene 24,426 5,920 1 Ln ESAT Romer | ieee = 1 2,200 
Guelaheso. e ae ae 23,273 5,939 1 PORE) RRO PAR Tr 
Niagara Falls. ot). 20,589 Sees 1 ODS a dno 


1Based on information obtained from Ayr—Directory Newspapers and Periodicals, 1946. 
Includes Papers issued 2 and 3 times a week. 
3Not reported. 
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TABLE 166 
THE PRESS 
Daily Newspapers in Ontario! 
Morning 1945 Year 
Name of Paper or Where Circula- Political Estab- 
Evening Published tion Classification lished 
Stat eet ee crs rr E Toronto 306,839 | Ind. Liberal 1892 
Globetand Mali aiieqspe:. .. M Toronto 181,519 | Independent 2 
Telegram E Toronto 170,542 | Independent 1876 
SPECHALOl. . ae i. teea eee sl. E Hamilton 68,699 | Independent 1856 
Freellress.vg goto rete suk M&E London 62,592 | Independent 1849 
Star ee tes hs at EL, E Windsor 60,293 | Independent 1918 
CitizenSay.. 4 Ae aL M&E | Ottawa 49,833 | Independent 1844 
Journals...) PeeLeR .!. M&E | Ottawa 48,270 | Ind. Conservative 1885 
Le Droit (French) aes |. E Ottawa 22,963 | Independent 1913 
RECOrces et SR REE. sk E Kitchener 18,377 | Independent 1878 
Hebrew Journal (Yiddish).... M Toronto 17,132 | Independent 1911 
Standardera, SOS...) E St. Catharines 15,265 | Independent 1891 
WhietStandard 2909s .. E Kingston 15,222 | Independent 1810 
EX posi forsee) RO a ae +). E Brantford 14,747 | Independent 1853 
Examiner.© oh saeco |. E Peterborough 11,891 | Independent 1884 
Tines-jourhal Pare.) E Fort William 10,816 | Independent 1887 
Sun- Fimes; 4 “Ae aet .|. i Owen Sound 10,689 | Independent 1853 
Stara...) AR E Sudbury 10,160°| Independent 1907 
Newsy Vote hn eee wns cl E Chatham 9,963 | Independent 1862 
‘imes:fournal “eeeieGaee: ||. E St. Thomas 9,825 | Independent 1881 
MGrCUuERE cic 3 inns SOE tet ot E Guelph 9,537 | Independent 1854 
Beacon-Herald E Stratford 9,433 | Independent 1887 
Review?s2.. oi Seno OR) E Niagara Falls 9,195 | Independent 1879 
News Chronicletu ye 2700 5 |. E Port Arthur 9,192 | Independent 1903 
Canadian Observer.......... E Sarnia 9,158 | Independent 1917 
Pressmeats «dave od E Timmins 9,090 | Independent 1933 
Saul@Star. aah. aes oL. E Sault Ste. Marie} 9,028 | Independent 1912 
Sentinel Review... .. +. E Woodstock 8,101 | Independent 1886 
Welland-Port Colborne 
Tribune: cs. 4 te eee. E Welland 8,038 | Independent 1863 
Reporters:..c a4 fr eet ck E Galt 7,992 | Independent 1896 
Standard-Freeholder......... E Cornwall 7,982 | Independent 1846 
Ontario-Intelligencer......... E Belleville 7,410 | Independent 1867 
INUGECT soar ak eile os E North Bay 7,200 | Independent 1909 
Recorder and Times......... E Brockville 6,836 | Ind. Liberal 1821 
Shing Wah Po Daily News 
(Chinese) Meek te ee E Toronto 4,760 | Chinese Nationalist 1916 
Chinese Times (Chinese)..... M Toronto 2,300 | Independent 1927 
POS ie uth ne sae a E Lindsay 1,608 | Independent 1895 
(SUlde tee tae, eee ee E Port Hope 1,511 | Independent 1878 


1Based on information obtained from Directory Newspapers and Periodicals—Ayer, 1946. 


2The Globe, 1844; Mail and Empire, 1872; Amalgamated, 1936. 
3Circulation figure for previous year. 
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TABLE 167 
THE PRESS 


Ontario Weekly Newspapers! 


(OVER 3,000 cIRCULATION) 


re 


Name of Paper 


| ts) CY en re Re OT eee tte i OP Be = py 


Era @md xpress . cmalunmsnt eke th aae 
POINOGHSER 5 (op aah ea ee eche ORES. 
Bapmet aul: )..% gate ee UA Ae 
BulletintnD. . «as « apaevacretiet Ob aaa 
Revigse. 0 :. ..: ws Wigtrtceatn eRe ous 


Times tin dio dss ge etana tee Ok eee 


Jowenal-Arcus. .. ¢estuacahsabot sor. B 
Rekopmer Ps 8... thlendvalie beh Oat @ 


1945 

Where Published | Circulation 
Barrie 6,930 
Bowmanville Si Bi 
Cobourg S070 
Dunnville S125 
Kirkland Lake A131 
Leamington 3,010 

indsay 5,189 
London = 
Penetanguishene 3,547 
Napanee ~ 3,000 
Newmarket 3,501 
New Toronto 6,000 
Orangeville 3,166 
Orillia 4,895 
Orillia ewe 
Pembroke 3,859 
Pembroke 3,859 
Peterborough 7-550 
Picton 327 
Picton 37365 
Renfrew 310 
St. Marys 3,308 

imcoe 7,859 
Smiths Falls Seis 
Tillsonburg 3,958 
Toronto 800,729 
Toronto 15,000 
Toronto 10,000 
Wallaceburg 3,600 
Waterloo 3,404 


Political 
Classification 


Independent 
Independent 
Independent 
Independent 
Independent 
Independent 
Conservative 
Independent 


Conservative 
Independent 
Independent 
Independent 
Independent 
Independent 
Independent 
Independent 


Independent 
Liberal 

Liberal 

Independent 
Independent 
Independent 
Independent 
Independent 


Independent 
Independent 
Independent 


1Based on information obtained from Canadian Advertising, Second Quarter—1946. 
?Aver—Directory Newspapers and Periodicals. 
8McKims Directory Canadian Publications. 


4Not reported. 


Year2 


Established 


1864 
1854 
1831 
1896 
1922 
1874 
1856 
1879 
18818 
1870 
1852 
1917 
1893 
1884 
1867 
1934 
ies 


1830 
1854 
1871 
1855 
1858 
1886 
1863 
£940) 


1921 
1895 
1856 
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TABLE 168 
THE PRESS 
Leading Magazines and Special Papers in Ontario 


GENERAL MAGAZINES (WITH OVER 30,000 cIRCULATION)! 


1945 Frequency Year 

Name of Paper Published Circulation of Issue Established 
ES ey EV Ts od dae, eae ane See ee Toronto 301,703 Semi-monthly 18962 
hes cy katte ben Sag ee le», svelte i nme Rasika mgr cueeir see gh » 271,395 Monthly 19282 
eenaciter tl OIC OUT a tare oo". sate OS Si scsiade ee ‘i 271,074 ae 19282 
atretase (inal anda het og das). 4. 0G os ee. z 234-128 Weekly 19322 
Sep UIC ba Meyda oS Nk eine Rea ee A 34,449 a 1887? 


CANADIAN FARM PAPERS 


dhe Farmers Magazinenty.).... ddtb. <<. 2 ee Toronto 102,295 Monthly 1909 
The Farmer’s Advocate and Home Magazine..... London 81,409 Semi-monthly 3 
ihe wamaciae AAOlInNiryinian Oi, ee ae! cd Toronto 81,108 Weekly 1912 
Canadian PoultryrReviewwn) 1. 2532-0... 2. . BRM , 9,325 Monthly 1877 
OMA Wathariy (OUrDaLaAses oc ah e es ck a bes e's Ottawa 16,072 Semi-weekly 8 
Pereira ricsiaty | OUTTIAIN ) wide oP .cn es Sai oe PS ota Toronto 9,992 Monthly 1938 
OL Tie: Kaiect aCe G per al LOLa heel eek bc ed ie ts tet vette ‘ 35,900 é. 8 
CANADIAN BUSINESS PAPERS! 

Advertising: 

Canadian AG VertisIno m0. abe Ba. << © sseeeros Toronto 1,234 Quarterly 

(ELGG To TT Pe A eta fee MI ge A ee 4 2,954 Weekly 
Automobiles and Accessories: 

Biusaed ruck LrAnsporleseue g-sae als. wth Toronto 4,917 Monthly 

Canadian Automotive Trade say. ........2%. ‘ 14,131 “4 

Ganadian, Votorists Handbook?. ......:.... i 9,860 Annually 

awe OPELALOLL, Fe oee te oa kee ee ‘3 5,874 Monthly 

it Ceveey ETE Vahl = Say eae © ee eee eee eee is 14,529 A 

Voter, lick and’ 0ach. 0 gees As 5 canes Bs se 4,561 % 

Wintor, Wholesaler eo... 7. Gt fos onsen oa Ms z 2,045 4 

SiinowebrUck LIT6ClOr vrai. | ot 46 seas eae - 5,500 Annually 
Aviation: 

PA IPer eae Ie ORG. weit tg dol sft «choc 68 4 Toronto 4,572 Monthly 

aa io Oe es ae. Wh gens os a 4 5,449 @ 
Baking and Baker Supplies: 

Pere ea eis iia tee eee oe e.g cade. 5 5's ue Toronto 3,500 Monthly 

eA AGA OC EU RENN fark sone kn cete chee. ts 4 3,370 4 
Beverages: 

The Canadian Beverage Review............ Toronto 1,345 Bi-monthly 
Books, Stationery and Gifts: 

QUANG OU era ee a eon Toronto ee Monthly 
Broadcasting: 

The Canadian Broadcaster ara.s -- «> +220 Toronto 1,650 Semi-monthly 
Building: 

BiGMo ee ANACA sa cP acentint Sane Wha Co Toronto 7,350 Bi-monthly 

Daily Commercial News and Building Record ” 3,433 Daily 

Wickeanwbuccms Catalogucw hy: bce if 10,000 Annually 

LALA OTeS eS fasten tess he os Pee es Oe ‘ 5,000 a 
Business: | 

Goard.ot Trade/pourmal. .. 55.5... . 22 ...42- Toronto 3,907 Monthly 

Peaitiess Nana rement sew. shee vk Sawae & a 4,946 9 copies per year 

Bg eee eae oo Faeroe Gee 8d. YR a 3,031 Annually 


Survey of Corporate Securities.............. i 10,444 
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TABLE 168—Continued 
THE PRESS 
Leading Magazines and Special Papers in Ontario 


GENERAL MAGAZINES (WITH OVER 30,000 CIRCULATION) 


Se ee ee 


CANADIAN BUSINESS PAPERS—Continued 


1945 Frequency Year 
Name of Paper Published Circulation of Issue Established 

Chemistry: 

Canadian Chemistry and Process Industries. . Toronto 3,282 Monthly 
China, Glass: 

The Gilt Buyers .ien <2 ed, oa eS Toronto USS) Monthly 
Dentistry: 

Oraliblealth Hig teme ih: > HOw Ones Bente Toronto 4,341 Monthly 
Drugs: 

Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal........... Toronto 4,732 Semi-monthly 

Drug Merthandising,. 99) Renae 6 eee i 4,372 
Dry Goods, Clothing and Millinery: 

Men's Wear Merchandising .,..... 2s Toronto 1,984 Monthly 

SEVIEWEATIPA MED... anvg uae (UbAb ns Se Maes di 2241 Quarterly 
Education: 

School Progress 4250)... ie!) oes Toronto 3,119 Quarterly 
Electrical Equipment: 

Electrical Appliances and Contractiny amen a. Toronto 2,934 Monthly 

Electrical: Digestineie.. AVE i G..ounen 4 3,258 2 

Electrical News and Engineering............ 2 3,938 i‘ 
Engineering: 

Engineering and Contract Record........... Toronto SES yas) Monthly 

Roads‘and Bridges...) S@Mshs Were Z 4,027 “ 

Water and Sewace......, Srv. inte 2,869 2 
Exports: 

Industrial Progress: 00) a Toronto 9,305 Bi-monthly 
Financial: 

Financia lester ete at 20k Cole ten: eee Toronto 22,840 Weekly 
Food and Canning: 

Canadian Pood Packe:) 40), 2) senna Toronto 2,290 Monthly 

FRoodsint@anadaneny 03.0 ee en u 3,012 2 
Furniture and Furnishings: 

Canadian Woodworker..................... Toronto 1933 Monthly 

Furniture and Furnishings. /7).4...... wines % 1,745 ? 
General Retail Trade: 

General Merchant of Canada............... Toronto 3,919 Bi-monthly 
Grocery Trade: 

Canadian Grocerash ase eee eee eee Toronto 4,509 Monthly 

Retail Grocer and Provisioner.............. ‘ 4,002 ft 
Hardware Trade: 

Hardware‘and Metal and Electrical Dealer... Toronto 4,223 Fortnightly 

Hardwarein Canada.iy. +. fa04. ¢ las A 3,289 Monthly 


Health: 
Health saci o.0 io nn Toronto 13,825 Quarterly 
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TABLE 168—Continued 


THE PRESS 
Leading Magazines and Special Papers in Ontario 


GENERAL MAGAZINES (WITH OVER 30,000 CIRCULATION) 
ee en ee re rn ea eee ee eee ee, 


CANADIAN BUSINESS PAPERS—Continued 


1945 Frequency Year 
Name of Paper Published Circulation of Issue Established 

Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning: 

Heating andinanitary Aveqwer. cer aon. 2. Toronto 3,943 Monthly 

Blumbing and: Heating Journal,...° 2.5... .. 4 pA AS | “i 

Sanitary Engineer, Plumber and Steamfitter of 

Gana darte rere res | ee ak ee a ae ¢ 3,636 2 

Hotel: 

Canadian Hotel Review and Restaurant..... Toronto 6,005 Monthly 

Hoteland Restaurani-Magazine. ..... cwnna- i 4,941 : 
Industrial: 

The Engineering Catalogue................. Toronto 3,468 Annually 

Pndustrial*Ganaclawnerc so eer se her rer 2 5,893 Monthly 

Manufacturing and Industrial Engineering... ” 3, (Al is 

NiOnetAr ys Limes row iw ae eueet eae ‘ 6,908 : 

Plante vcministra clon an ah eat he eee ‘ 4,039 # 
Insurance: 

OanaGinnaU Nderwtiteiare tects Ace oak ne Toronto 4,461 Semi-monthly 

TilenUncerwriters NEWS. a4... 04% sade eee 2 4,888 Monthly 
Jewellery and Optometry: 

Trader and Canadian Jeweller.............. Toronto 2,848 Monthly 
Laundry, Dry Cleaning: 

Laundryand Dry Cleaning Journal of Canada. .Toronto 1,585 Monthly 
Leather Trade: 

shoe and) Lea thers[ournal ase 6. 0h see ee Toronto 2ST Monthly 
Literary: 

The Canadian Author and Bookman........ Ottawa 1,550 Quarterly 
Lumbering: 

Canadian [nmbermany «eee a. st oo. -ce sens Toronto 2,928 Monthly 

daniber: Of Canada cunan. < ss SE eSOe > bos ec Ottawa 3,079 % 
Medicine, Hospitals, Nursing: 

(herGanadian thos pital ee (ees oe. ccnune ote. Toronto 2,009 Monthly 

Canadian Journal of Public Health.......... 2 37231 3 
Metal Working: : 

Canadian Machinery and Manufacturing 

INeWoemita Lhe ce. ete hase cc Mar Ss Toronto ohile®: Monthly 

Canadian Metals and Metallurgical Industries ” 2,598 ‘ 

Machine Production and Canadian MillSupply =” 5,048 
Milk and Milk Products: 

The Canadian Dairy and Ice Cream Journal. . Toronto 2,748 Monthly 
Mining: 

Financial Post Survey of Mines............. Toronto 9,818 Annually 

Portier Wye a teenth ers ot oar A @ 21,645 Weekly 


Motion Pictures: 
(atintia th tlie Wy COKIN = ye cighs pena ca ein) tho 3 os Toronto 1,545 Weekly 
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TABLE 168—Continued 


THE PRESS 


Leading Magazines and Special Papers in Ontario 


GENERAL MAGAZINES (WITH OVER 30,000 CIRCULATION) 


ee 


CANADIAN BUSINESS PAPERS—Continued 


1945 
Name of Paper Published. Circulation 
Municipal: 
A he Municipal VWOrld-= «apace tee nee St. Thomas (ee) 
Oil and Petroleum: 
MUIEVEV OLS. goats tcc ee a Toronto 5,016 
Paint and Varnish: 
Canadian Paint and Varnish Magazine... ...Toronto 1,982 
Plastics: 
Canadian Plasucs 0.1.40 eee ee eee Toronto OD UZE 
Power and Power Plants: 
Modern Power and Engineering............. Toronto ke 
Printing: 
Canadian Printer and Publisher............. Toronto 1,641 
Purchasing: 
(Canadian Curchasor 0 tia tae eee Toronto 2,225 
Radio: 
Radioandsnppliance sales a ee Toronto 2,505 
Radio Trade builder... cape tee ee . 4,947 
Railways: 
Canadian dransportafion c.0 1.2.0 ae Toronto 2,209 
Shipping and Marine: 
Canadian Shipping and Marine Engineering 
Wews sce ON cc en oa eee Toronto vara 
Sporting Goods: 
Canadian Sportsmat.+.......... 80s Tilsonburg Poo 
Tobacco Trade: 
Canadian Cigar and Tobacco Journal........ Toronto 23239 


Frequency Year 
of Issue Established 
Monthly 
Annually 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 


Monthly 


Monthly 
Monthly 


Monthly 
Bi-weekly 


Monthly 


1Based on information obtained from Canadian Advertising—Second Quarter, 1946. 


2From McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications, 1938. 


3Not reported. 
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TABLE 169 
RADIO 


Private Receiving Licenses Issued in Canada 


1944 


343 


cy 


Province Number 

Ontarion< «oo... Benes dc, mee USP 8OS,CRR 647,167 
Prince Edward Blan@e? 3. 1) Grd, ) OGG, E 10,583 
INOVa SCOtla.. «Po Aaeee. doo eer sek. 1d repo er, 79,887 
New Brunswick P=ei.ee |... Ve-eur @ § UON bee 52,698 
Quebec. 25.52. pees, f. NOON d 1 RB aD 455,053 
Manitoba... Seer ee. 5. 2-082 | OLL Ace 110,249 
Saskatchewan... ocx. d AMER OE, fo VOL eR 128,754 
AIS Reo oka Ree CRE ns aL ae 128,950 
Peis CEU tal Perea omer ea Aca. ee see eh 157,060 
SUEGMEAIC MING VWs latte an a Mo. oe Pe a 499 
vial berm eee See ee Laity ee! Sf 1,770,900 


TABLE 170 
RADIO 


Percentage | Population 
of Canada | Estimate 
000 

$005 3,965 
.6 91 
4.5 612 
3.0 462 
25.7 3,500 
6.2 (kev 
(es. 846 
Lad 818 
8.9 932 
Janae. 17 
100.0 11,975 


Revenue from Private Receiving Licenses Issued in Canada 


1944 


EL , 


Province 


CUE San ag Pie i! hoc ee iew hk ue RR Fo 


PALL Ow Es eee Mle hn ee Lo) Sah. Aiwa at es fe 


Amount 


$1,482,491 


21,521 
178,472 
117,403 

1,044,230 
241,191 
264,056 
274,139 
358,475 

936 


3,982,914 


Percentage 


of Canada 


Licenses 
per 
Thousand 
Population 


163. 
116: 
130. 
114. 
130. 
150: 
Lee 
iw 
168. 

Zo 


21 PRAANaAOPUWwN 


147. 
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TABLE 171 
RADIO 


Private Receiving Licences Issued in Ontario 


TS 2 a a 


Percent 
YEAR Number | Based on Trend! 
1935 
1935 secs. tena se ee ee eee eee 342,394 LOO5.00 Sse eee 
1S Ger rs ee TR es Ne ee, or 342,056 99.90 369,525 
| RL Yee Sealy Slice, pe ON NS) PRT aS Ey, hy 424,126 125204 404,016 
1 3B vaste ets, Bae ck, ae ee ae | 445,867 130.22 455,950 
LO See rae sae ee ois. et ae 497,858 145.41 488,076 
1940 cae Viwk ss Beas oe he Oe: te poe 0.005 192202 525,714 
LO Aisi its Socds oe Bcc 1 a ee. ee 558,780 163.20 561,421 
194 2a ie. ee SO 2, eee ee 604,981 176.69 600,292 
194866)... 6286. ee od) ee Ie Oe 637,116 186.08 629,755 
14 te sisi: to ea A a he ee ee ee 647,167 189.01 Re reer. 


ee ee eee 


1Based on a 3-year average. 


TABLE 172 
RADIO 
Broadcasting Stations of the CBC Network in Ontario 


AS AT MARCH 31, 1945 


Se ee 


Identification Location Frequency] Power 
Letters 
IG. Watt 


TRANS-CANADA NETWORK 


CBO! Otte wa » fans ane gentoo oe ee ee 910 1,000 
CKWS FOM2StON nip tee. cewiee sowie th ee eee ee 960 1,000 
CBL!} nL OL O1LE0, ey ceepireman Geopevin ements nenvertoran tee ae ae ne ee 740 50,000 
CECH North: Bayics x ontecrcl in ay ee ie ee ps 600 100 
Cy Kae Karklaridtakets::3 evil c Ot ee et 560 1,000 
CKGB Pimiminss 'h5.-PR ee ne no hele, a ee ee 1470 1,000 
CKSO Sud bury Tess Fee Se eee eee ee 790 1,000 
CKPR Fort: William’? ™.GeGne & [dries SOIR. len 08 = ees alee yen 580 1,000 


CKCO Ontawa. 2) 4... Meech Hei. ngage tees we SS ae ame, 1310 1,000 
CHOV Pembroke, 2% knee ol. by €e5),¢) 4 i wee oe ene eae 1340 250 
CFBR Brocleill vet... eit i. o5 bic, <0 os etl et al ee ae eee 1450 100 
CHEX Peterborough yt 0%. :.. fe:ustes 4, ene eitee amie tia ee oe 1430 1,000 
CIBC Toronto... 32) Saeee c. i by need on ee gee eng a ee 1010 5,000 
CEPE London ds, Pe ach... Ae ee ee ee eee 1570 1,000 
CFCO Chatham kote erernrr. Pon ore | eee ee 630 100 
CFPA Port Arthur, REY eee, Jb nrc eee eh eee We ee eae oe 1230 250 
CJRL Kenora sah ue 5 Ae eee ee a ee rane 1220 1,000 


1 


Owned by the CBC. 
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TABLE 173 
RADIO 
Aeronautical Stations in Ontario 
AS AT MARCH 31, 1944 


LOCATION 
Armstrong Muskoka 
Clear Creek North Bay 
Earlton Junction Nakina 
Fort William! Ottawa 
Kenora Pagwa 
Killaloe Porquis Junction! 
Kapuskasing Sioux Lookout! 
London Stirling 
Malton Windsor 


Routes served—Canada and Newfoundland. 
1Combined Radio, Radiotelephone, and Radio Telegraph Stations. 


TABLE 174 
RADIO 
Ontario Municipal Police Private Commercial Stations 
AS AT JULY 24TH, 1945 


EQUIPMENT 


Number of} Frequency 
Control Mobile Modula- | Receivers 
Station Stations tion Only 


ALPS ee AONE Pe a pa RGD Rep ee eee NM aS 2 Ws Mpa 1 


Bat OU oe ere a As Aree a eR enc Malen Recs ea os 
Brock Ville: sak. eerie eat once ogres ag cae Me 
Pt ine tons ea Clerc) Shas Cech to se yates ikea ancl 
Chathame, 0. . cheno SPO ISRO eh ee 
OTRO, Re ce a is Sean a, < eee are na ee 
(COUT WALLEL OWMISHIDG 3. AG dot tite oad 3 cme k fakes oh 
Diunidis oe ee! te Bd REO sh ee ED 

ae Oe RE tk he Shai eee Bes ae 
Bs tap aie es TLS 115 [see sat reheat worn ar ed MR are awn Mx 
Brobicote Lawnsiip sarc 408 eh ones ek a gan ed ate 
OPeS EE LOIMN 1a CG cries cat AM eee Mie claim ond ia 2 
Giiel pe) sak ER hd OH dO BOT AO 2 4 Ed ot 


1 


rr Mr 
rm bo 
rr 


KS 08 4 etter eircom pik orineri re nah Nou ee Pest Dake 
Kaslladd Lake $2... G&5. Th.) EE Oe. 4. 22.861 : BOB. 
TEC CN) CE epee nd etd Meet ember A tertnerennded barring ae nininninomenions 
London el ace. ere tire Petia scr ek gen nee oe at 
Mifiica, Ae 86. ae eo bee SR Be... 00-2 
Nepean-Downship toccarcn ae gnes er err erga 
IN Gara ran aise eee he ke gL tole eave wih opt ear arte le 
iyevg rulers ats Ge CAS Ee Cl Cane: aire ome Ck Sete ae 
Northt Yorlediownshipke &). SOAS .. PAS. 255 1-Gk4-. 
Odkwille2: Web Be tee 2) RIES. BR LS 405 
Ocha aed arses ter ae det tetra oda Mev anie et ee 
Ottawa.) 200-0... BOia.. 1: BOTS SAND Bek 
Peterboroughs-swrspetes terre gee oie eee 
PAnPALLIC ee CM OS Ey ool Me eae tiye 


POPS PS PS PS PS PS PS PS PS PS 
OmMNWNONAW 


boop 
rs 


Now bo 
rs 


~~ Me 


STFC yn wee hes A inst toh. gar ae eat ah 


PPP PP PP 
~ 
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a a Ll EM ee a Se 
TABLE 175 
TELEGRAPHS 


eee 


Pole Line Mileage! Wire Mileage Number of Offices Telegrams Sent 


YEAR Index on Index on Index on Index on 
Miles 1936 Miles 1936 Number 1936 Number 1936 
Base Base Base Base 
LOS Geer ee 11,793 100.0 $25,255 100.0 1,054 100.0 4,242,724 100.0 
Ney Ree Mal 11,767 99.8 127,207 101.6 1,388 ey 4,311,247 101.6 
TOS Sond 11,596 98.3 129,956 103.8 1,417 13424 4,147,198 97.7 
1939 (ee eee 11,306 95.9 130,358 104.1 1,442 136.8 3.971.702 93.6 
ERS HU deere Bere. 11,328 96.1 132,972 106.2 1,409 W334 4,304,942 101.5 
1941 A oe 11,264 95.5 132.535 1 105.8 1,431 135.8 4,951,121 11607 
1042) Bence 11,265 O55 130,776 104.4 1417 134 4 5,167,515 12178 
LY Ke 11233 95.3 130,683 104.3 1,427 135.4 5,189,893 12253 
104457 Ae 3 £1233 95.3 130,805 104.4 1,405 183.3 3,095, 198 1257 


Includes mileage leased from telephone and power companies. 


TABLE 176 
TELEGRAPHS 


Ontario Northland Transportation Commission 


a i 


Item 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Telegrams 
Transmitted: 
Sent 2 be 97,902 | 111,421 | 108,570 | 106,186 97,768 | 94,612 | 84,582 | 81,451 86,770 
Received. ... 5,805 5,896 5,41 5,884 4,779 3, hoe 3,138 S11 3,316 
Lotale. 103,707 | 117,317 | 114,281 | 112,070 | 102,547 98,363 | 87,720 | 84,562 | 90,086 
Index re above 
on 1936 Base} 100.00 | 113.12 | 110.20 | 108.06 | 98.88 94.85 84.58 81.54 86.87 
Cablegrams 
Transmitted: 
DOHis i... bee 1,090 1,094 L202 930 1,286 1,409 2,334 2,546 2,058 
Received.... (BE? 848 875 707 1,085 PA No 3,961 5,358 4,383 
Total.....| 1,862 1,942 2,137 1,637 2,371 3,724 6,295 7,904 6,441 
Index re above 
on 1936 Base} 100.00 | 104.30 | 114.77 87.92 | 127.34 | 200.00 | 338.08 | 424.49 | 345.92 
Employees: 
Operators... . 7 10 9 10 ibs | 11 14 13 13 
Other 
Employees. 41 81 57 64 55 51 47 45 29 
Lotaliea 48 91 66 74 66 62 58 58 42 
Number of aa aa 
Offices . oo 
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TELEPHONES 


TABLE 178 
TELEPHONES 


(AS AT DEc. 31, 1945) 


aS SS a eee 


In Service Estimated Population 
Telephones 

Province Per 100 

Popula- 
Number p.c Number p.c tion 
Ogtario!..< hae 465 Cee 826,148 44.7 4,004,000 S10 20.6 
Prince Edwarddsiand.s.. aoe eee 7,042 A 92,000 8 hh: 
NOva Scotian .s8 Sen. 2. ¢<.ater wae 69,369 Sevvl 621,000 Sit 1B es) 
New Brinswickh¥as8 «,.23 ieee ee 45,621 25, 468,000 eiae) 9.7 
QOuebée sss. 30. Sree ta. ee eee 425,259 23.0 3,561,000 29.4 1129 
Manitoba: .45- eee ..c coats oe tek 99,787 5.4 736,000 6.1 13.6 
Saska tehe wan ser eee eee oe Oe 103,606 5.6 845,000 7.0 1+ 
Albertass: (ec eee. 6.2 oo eee ee 91,877 as 826,000 6.8 11 
British Columbia.=. . \. 2 eee ee 179,371 Oe; 949,000 7.8 18.9 
Y ako.) ee Pet oe Per eet eee 114 donee 5,000 oe Dad 

Nortiivest Ferritories: : 25. err ee 12,000 AL. oe 

4 Aa 2 POR SOO RO A ele em anc 1,848,794 100.0 12,119,000 100.0 15.3 


Source: D.B.S.—Telephone Statistics for 1945, Table 11, pages 8 and 9. 
Canada Year Book, 1946, page 127. 


TABLE 179 
TELEPHONES 
Ne a a a ee a ee 
Telephones | Telephones Telephones | Telephones 
As at in Per 100 Scag in Per 100 
Deceit Service Population | Dec. 31st Service Population 
VOSS Pliers. eects a 546,743 15.4 1940s eee Ee es 658,370 iy. 
1k 1G ria arecomernrar poe te 556,570 15.6 194 ties te 702,976 18.6 
1 936 0 ae ee SH aS L5n9 104 2 os cl he 730,124 18.8 
OSG Tax eet eee 604,489 16.6 1943 35M iene iced, 755,885 1953 
1 O38 98 es Bead 3 617,084 16.8 194-4. se asl eee 780,087 19.7 
LOSS Se Re ok: 628,090 16.9 1945" 4 Ren eee 826,148 20.6 
EEE ee 
TABLE 180 
TELEPHONES 


Systems—Types 


Telephones in Service 


Non- p.c. Duty 
As at Major Connecting | Connecting Total Increase Yearly 
Dec. 31st System Systems Systems | Telephones| over 1934 Increase 
L930 aise Pere 443,590 98,928 4,225 546; FES elm erence Bitten 
LOSS: OE ORs eae. 451,977 100,268 4,325 556,570 1.80 1.80 
19367 2%, Hee) ae 468,752 101,087 4,084 573,923 4.97 Seb 
§937> Oo Mantle 492,628 107,976 3,885 604,489 10.56 S433 
193379 US i. eee 503,273 110,225 3,586 617,084 IPAS 2.08 
19390 NS. ee 515,967 108,580 3,543 628,090 14.88 1.78 
19400 eee. eee 544,346 110,184 3,840 658,370 20.42 4.82 
194 TiS 2 BR 585,465 113,653 3,858 702,976 28208 6.78 
194% 2 Sh ee 610,299 115,685 4,140 730,124 33.54 3.86 
LOZ GPORS ot oa. Sane 628,826 120,090 4,062 752,978 Sia ous 
[944% 5G ee. oe ee 647,485 125,484 4,553 TROLS ADS? 3426 
LSE ae: ee a 687,037 t2,118 4,584 B29, /a9 50.66 5.94 
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TABLE 181 


TELEPHONES IN ONTARIO 


Large Telephone Companies—1945 


349 


Number of Telephones—Business and Residence Combined 


Name of Company Party Lines PBX Batic 
Indivi- and rea 
dual [Local Local Exten- Sta- Total 
Lines | 2-party | 4-party | Rural sion tions 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada.| 204,996 | 278,153 47 41,410 | 150,585 | 11,846 | 687,037 
Aylmer & Malahide Telephone Co., 

| rhe ae Oe oe ne oe ee 440 146 132 1,234 107 19 2,078 
Bethesada & Stouffville Telephone 

(G09 IA Fe Fredo OR? RO Neenah 108 60 55 123 5S 14 1,415 
Blanshard Municipal Telephone 

Sh TSE ee es ae ae ee a ee oe ee Oe TSS Nie Wh ara ay Ue 2 se 1,831 
Brooke Municipal TelephoneSystem 28 14 QOS Ne Soke le tale, 1,010 
Bruce Municipal Telephone System 698 216 0622 wes, 10 1,986 
Brussels, Morris & Grey Municipal 

elephone Systemg.c=3.......-. 184 46 4 834 9 3 1,080 
Dunnville Consolidated Telephone 

(Bc AU Lige ar Poa dal Reese ae! AS ae se 590 846 3 Solio 23001 
Fort William Municipal Telephone 

Sie ee i Ee Ce 4,495 1,773 = 216 1,287 36: [igh S07 
Ingersoll Telephone Company Ltd. 282 298 578 1,205 133 26 A022 
Kenora Municipal Telephone Sys- 

LENy AGT Ase stat. iP. 402 DO wi 558s a 4 tem. 356 4 2,340 
Moore Municipal Telephone System 160 46 ae (Wha) Cee 1 985 
Noisy River Telephone Co. Ltd... 245 144 103 812 L7 10 Lon 
Northern Telephone Co. Ltd......} 5,956 5,919 492 1,400 2,046 124 cir lo, 937 
Port Arthur Municipal Telephone 

System ugtaeenct 4 ce Ge Bo ee 3,330;| = 2,358 {a hi ntaeees 364 20 | 6,073 
Southern Ontario Telephone Co. 

PC Cae Sa MO hs ES 869 542 247 2,882 162 39 4,711 
Tuckersmith Municipal Telephone 

ye eka, Sa eek ees Ree RURAL Fab RS OF ABEL, Oe a ou ke 914 
Welland County Telephone Co. 

eid Aga este ee eh es 2 Bees 455 910 808 944 279 68 3,464 
Woodbridge and Vaughan Tele- 

relitey stent Oto yg Bi webs, Oe ng cok een oo Se 669 403 2,855 44 32 4,003 

TABLE 182 
TELEPHONES 
Financial Statistics 
(EXCLUSIVE OF THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA) 
Ps 

As at Capital Cost of Gross Operating Net 3 
Dec. 31st Liability Property Revenue | Expenses | Income! 

$ $ $ $ $ 

193 Sado air R MEN. chaning 6,128,497 | 135,910,889 | 2,091,569 | 1,791,956 | 299,613 

1D SORES Fe ROP. SAF. Noes ES 6,470,765 | 137,815,129 | 2,222,642 | 1,711,464 | 511,178 

RO ee oe ee 7,002,650 | 140,995,670 | 2,403,893 | 2,053,356 | 350,537 

LOS earns Swern, WP OS valet we 7,333,056 | 143,494,806 | 2,537,894 | 2,114,115 | 423,779 

LOSO 7 SRM BRE Pere eS 2 tea ee: 7,440,545 | 146,872,316 | 2,609,723 | 2,200,575 | 409,148 

LO 40am ee. teerek a. re Ai). Ree: 7,448,341 | 151,431,290 | 2,678,364 | 2,291,433°| 386,931 

SOA 1G Ee, SReMWR, aM ore 2 500 7,567,433 | 157,828,029 | 2,812,550 | 2,437,647 | 374,903 

LOAD eA te", ba I RS» os 7,332,119 | 164,059,853 | 2,904,523 | 2,497,805 | 406,718 

19436 Pras): Rae Ae ALOIS Sa 7,357,810 | 166,534,607 | 3,060,980 | 2,618,034 | 442,946 

LORE DES CE ONS St AE ee Se he Ss 7,336,619 | 170,530,985 | 3,386,288 | 2,620,056 | 766,232 

LOLS: 5, MAAS... 5 We Pe PER 1 2a0R0o 3,878,410 | 2,988,649 | 889,761 


178,244,560 


\Before taxes, principal and interest. 
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TABLE 183 


THE BANK OF CANADA 


Balance Sheet 


(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
a Se Eg a SO Oe 


August 31, 
1939 


December 30, 
1944 


Liabilities and Capital: 
Capital paid-up 
West. Wind. we one ee 
Notes in circulation.... 
Deposits— 
Dominion Government 
Chartered Banks..... 
JUiche Seen Le 


a te) S| ie et ale 


Liabilities payable in 
Sterling, U.S.A. and 
Foreign Gold Cur- 
rencies— 
Deposits... cb ccs oe 
Dividends declared... . 
All other Liabilities... . 


Total Liabilities and 
Capital 


Oe) lee wipe Je: 6 <@. 18) le 16 


Assets: 


Reserve— 
Gold Coin & Bullion. 
Silver Bullion, 7"/5* ? 
Sterling and U.S.A. 
Dollars. aa ee 


Subsidiary Coin 
Investments— 
Dominion and Provin- 
cial Government 
Short Term Securi- 
Pesaro ecu toes © 
Other Dominion and 
Provincial Govern- 
ment Securities. ... 
Other Securities... .. 


Sper er 6 Hous! ie 


259.3 


1,687.4 


December 31, 
1945 


se ee ewe 


a ate ge “a re 


RCL ee ET ES I Ne RRR en eRe Lier rer iey cn Py mn = a ee 
Note: Columns do not necessarily add to totals shown as individual items are shown to nearest hundred 


thousand dollars. 


subscribed for 250,000 shares of the par value of 
which 100.000 shares had been purchased as at Dec 


1In accordance with Section 12 of the Industrial Development Bank Act, The Bank of Canada has 
$100 each of The Industrial Development Bank of 
ember 31st, 1945. 
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TABLE 184 
THE BANK OF CANADA 
Assets and Liabilities 
(AVERAGE OF MONTH-END FIGURES—MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


Item 19351 | 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Assets: a 
Reserve— 
(roldt ete oe ee (5h). 25} 181.25) 31068 ey asl wiee ara liebeareie Went ot ek Oa’ el oe 
Silver ci we. Ole wae. 1.4 Te ee Be ne An ee | onal eat OU a ok rere 
Foreign Currencies 7.6 20 AY 7 362144 28431 ial 1576 18.8 44.1 17329 
Total Reserves £604. | 209 Goe2 57st sat. 84 ets 415706 18.8 44.1 L739 


Securities— 

Dominion and Pro- 

vincial Govern- 

ment— 

Under two years.| 27.4 | 123.6 | 142.8 | 326.62| 449.9 | 517.7 1912 831.15) 1,028.5 

Over two years..| 95.6 eee 46.2 | 108.42) 155:2 | 247.9 33059 57320 595.9 
Total securities y 

(includes ‘‘other 
securities 7. nn} 129.0 |} £81.14 -189.1.1.435.1%)| -605.12) 76526 | 1,130.62} 1,407.1.) 1,634.4 
Advances oy a 3.8) Bit yaeces 9 Eee cael eas 
All other accounts. . UES: 6.3 6.7 11.0 20.3 20.8 D2 29.3. 31.8 
Total Assets....| 290.4 | 398.0 | 448.5 | 560.9 | 710.3 | 902.5 | 1,174.6 | 1,480.9 | 1,840.7 
Liabilities and’@apital: ae 
Chartered Bank 

Cash— 

Notes Tiss. . 3. 36.7 on Oe! S526 T0e2 86.4 | 100.2 112-4 $22.2 1aSst 

Deposits at Bank 

of. Canatlag. Boe ez00es del l2560 217 72' | 221698) 24022 300.4 404.7 454.8 
Total. Seas 2a 2 28 is 252 ot 268) 2° 287.3 S08 34, 3404 412.9 526.9 592.9 
Government De- 

DOSILE? ) ORR ax 207% 4 ao) 29.80) AD 4 ASS es 50 32 47.6 41.2 >O4/ 
Other Deposits..... .6 22 10.2 S25 6.7 Peo 22.9 26.1 S6e2 
Special Foreign De- 

POGILees Wee 6. ter setic Ota meee Oe Sh Gye wr Oe ee ABS ee gf Lele Pw eb eg 28.7 Le tea 
Active Bank of Can- 

ada Note Circula- 

{Gnome P09 7-15 129-3 1" 206-9")-32070 3" 472 -0 661.0 821.3 940.9 
All other accounts?. 6.6 12.8 120 ib a7 19.5 22, 26 30.3 SOe ft 42.4 

Total Liabilities 

and Capital...| 290.4 | 398.0 | 448.5 | 560.9 | 710.3 | 902.5 | 1,174.6 | 1,480.9 | 1,840.7 


1Average of month-end figures March to December. 

2In May, 1940, the Bank’s gold and foreign exchange holdings, over and above its short-term require- 
ments and necessary working balances, were sold to the Foreign Exchange Control Board and the 
Bank’s minimum gold reserve requirement was temporarily discontinued. 

3Comparison between the Annual Report of the Bank and the data for December 31st in the Statistical 
Summary shows ‘‘Government Deposits’’ lower in the latter than in the former. The figure for ‘‘All 
Other Accounts”’ is correspondingly higher in the latter. The reason for this is that “figures published 
in the Annual Report are after giving effect to the Profit and Loss Account transactions—mainly the 
transfer of 90 percent of the Bank’s net income to the Dominion Government’’. (Letter from the 
Bank of Canada, June 14th, 1944.) 

4Deposits payable in sterling, U.S.A. and Foreign Currencies, and representing Foreign Exchange held 
on deposit for account of foreign clients. 
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TABLE 187 


ASSETS OF CHARTERED BANKS 


(AVERAGE OF MONTH-END FIGURES—MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


1926 


£929 


1932 


1945 


Ti TE ET ET RR | rn eam cater (me ae a ee ee ee es eee 


Cash Reserves against 
Canadian Deposits. .... 
Secured Bank-note Issue.. . 
Subsidiary Coin. jae ee 
Notes of other Canadian 
Banks:.ec7 ataeee eee 
Cheques on other Banks. . 
Deposits at other Canadian 
Banks. enc cheh eee 
Gold and Coin abroad.... 
Foreign Currencies....... 
Deposits at United King- 
dom Banks. .:.'s. 27s 
Deposits at Foreign Banks. 
Securities: 
Dominion and Provincia] 
Government Securities 
Other Canadian and 
Foreign Public Securi- 
ties. Se a ee 
Other Bonds, Debentures 
and ‘Stecke. . Bo feces 
Call and Short Loans: 
In Canaglae.. ae oe 
Elsewhere...) 753) 
Current Loans: 
Canada— 
Loans. to Provincial 
Governments...... 
Loans to Cities, Towns, 
Municipalities and 
School Districts... . 
Other Current Loans 
and_Discounts..... 
Elsewhere than in Canada 
Non-Curréné Goans.}..... 
Other Assétget ven fo) L.. 


1A pproximate. 


343.60 


127.77 
61.46 


140.23 
250.08 


18.08 


69.01 


934.02 
261.52 

9:59 
172.86 


2,864.02 


212.1 
202 
3 


16.81 
149.55 
4.70 
24.80 
19.47 
4.83 
86.18 
341.74 


104.31 
52.96 


267.27 
301.09 


19.00 


93.33 


1,342.67 
248.37 
12 
207.06 


186.1 
zee 
3 


TES 
82.95 
3.46 
19.09 
16.02 
9.38 
98.00 
489.71 


150.89 
55.16 


1 Weel 
84.23 


34.39 


130.57 


1,032.08 
171.86 
LZde 
163.01 


1933 1935 1939 1941 
$ $ $ $ 
195.12) 216.1 268.26} 308.31 

Ae Peers TB Sete iar ty, Ae cade 

é 5.804 Did 6.63 
9.74 1.43 5.24 2.86 
84.11 95.89 | S1t5H91« 140.78 
3.52 4.80 4.11 2.96 
14,12 9.70 ay ye) 3.10 
21.58 Pm Way fs 31.68 31.61 
15.66 21.69 25.05 39:91 
75.81 87.02 | 190.19] 150.18 
626.88 | 860.94 | 1,234.07 | 1,483.30 
163.83 | 137.76] 179.92 | 149.47 
50.44 45.64 | 126.34 93.78 
102.36 82.40 54.51 34.02 
92.23 (Bess) 47.69 44,38 
24.65 ZatD 18.76 12.50 
121.98) ~ 108.03 | 114.55 82.98 
906.48 | 828.72 | 854.51 |1,090.77 
147.605) 145.72 | 144.76} 133.14 
13.96 14.22 8.83 5.40 
160.902 167.57 | 156.98 | 192%32 
3,591.56 |4,008.38 


3,528.47 |2,869.43 |2,831.39 /2,956.58 
Se Se eS 2S ee ee ee ee ee eee 


Portion of the Central Gold Reserves earmarked as security for bank notes actually issued. 


Included in ‘“‘Cash Reserves against Canadian Deposits”. 


4Ten-month average. 
°Canadian and Foreign. 


©, 9 amelie a 


3,438.83 


313.06 
105.64 


129.87 
108.48 


11.99 


22.54 


1,100.49 
130.31 
1.16 
210.72 


6,743.22 


Columns do not add to totals shown as individual figures are shown to the nearest ten thousands of 


dollars. 
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TABLE 188 
LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL OF CHARTERED BANKS 
(AVERAGE OF MONTH-END FIGURES—MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
1926 1929 1932 1933 1935 1939 1941 1945 
pono $ $ $ ~ §$ $ $ $ $ 
Liabilities: 
Notes in Circulation....} 168.89] 178.29} 132.17] 130.36] 125.64 94.06 81.62 28.63 
Deposit Liabilities: 
Government Deposits— 
Domini Sil 2s 4: 31.29 77.82 55.60 38.77 25.46 P26 | 254.32. |. 1541298 
Provincralt S$... 7... 2162 24.54 20,15 23,25 39.33 53.49 67:25.) 1107 
Public Deposits— . 
Demand..... 553.32 | 696.39} 486.27| 488.53} 568.62] 741.73 | 1,088.20 | 1,986.08 
ime i 7aaase. 4. /.¢ 1,340.56 | 1,479.87 | 1,376.33 | 1,378.50 | 1,445.28 | 1,699.22 | 1,616.13 | 2,750.36 
Chr eee ek. ee i ee HO a ee OE) RAL PT ba. 54.69 
Poreign £09 4.4 5.45).5 330.40 | 418.14] 312.29] 307.82] 348.07) 474.15| 438.89 | 716.23 
Inter-Bank Deposits— 
Cangdian tei... «2.2 tisdst 14.53 10.69 11.60 12.96 14.80 11.48 17.90 
United Kingdom. 6.44 25.69 SaaS 547 9.83 24.62 21.47 36.86 
therm eee ee. alk 38.07 | 100.25 49.73 35.80 20.31 AS s/2 pa 63.33 
Total Deposit Liabili- 
TICRO Se 6 eer nere 2,333.21 |2,837.22 |2,322.20 |2,289.72 |2,475.86 |3,144.00 |3,527.48 |6,278.08 
Advances under The Fin- 
Lae oo 3Vieg ete ene ea 14.70 82.92 ZB 1eo5 46.47 C2 Ee ae he een ed eee ee 
Other Liabilities: 
Bills Pavaplesics fe as: 11.07 10.84 1.58 1.06 C17 ay Oe... kee 
Letters of Credit Out- 
Standing =..\. Taet ee LOO 47 48.67 46.61 55.04 Kept ef O4 525) 12560. 
ADRs cl tg: ee de pe 3.58 5.75 4.18 B71 4.40 O.255 8.24 6.61 
Total Other Liabilities 87.82 | 117.06 54.43 alaeye: 60.61 SO 20M OZ Fe oi Ot 
Total Liabilities to the 
Pablicgos: a. 2,604.60 |3,215.50 |2,546.15 |2,517.93 |2,667.95 |3,298.35 |3,711.87 |6,438.62 
Capital and Surplus: 
(ea Diva | eee ase ee 116.66) 13 722.0 91 44.5071 144-50-4 145.50) §145.50 145.50) 145.50 
Resc orm neserve rund. 4 125.44) 150,644) 162.00 1157-25 132.75) 133.75.) 133.927) 136.75 
fofel es bl 7 I) oe 2,846.68 /3,593.41 |2,852.65 |2,819.68 |2,946.20 |3,577.60 |3,991.29 |6,720.87 
Canadian Currency Items 
included in Deposit Lia- 
bilities (estimated)*..... 1,958 2,295 1,955 1,941 2,108 2,630 a01¢ 5,378 


12D eposits in currencies other than Canadian, expressed in Canadian dollars at current rate of exchange. 
Four-month average; not shown prior to September, 1944. The grand total is, however, twelve month 


average. 


®This does not equal ‘‘Deposits at other Canadian Banks”, Table 187, because the banks include in the 
latter all outstanding settlements to other banks which have been issued in payments of bills handled 


for collection, etc. 
Association). 


The bulk of the difference represents settlements in transit (Canadian Bankers’ 


*The difference from ‘‘Total Assets’, table 187, should represent the balance carried in the bank’s 
“Profit and Loss’’ Accounts (Canadian Bankers’ Association). 
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TABLE 189 


THE CHARTERED BANKS’ CASH RATIO 


(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


Daily Average Daily Average 

Percent of Percent of 

Cashin. | Canadian | Cashito Cash in | Canadian | Cash to 

Year Canada! | Deposits? | Canadian Year Canada! | Deposits? | Canadian 

Deposits Deposits 
$ $ pc: $ $ p.c. 
a9262. OE oe. 192 1,958 9.8 LOS OSRAS oe 1 225 2,243 LOe2 
LA ARS | 187 2,079 9.0 LOSS bose cag: 240 2,390 10.2 
NE, oe, hel 8 193 2,254 8.5 193 Se ee 254 2,412 LOTS 
192900) OF aa 191 2,293 8.3 193998 QO. §: 269 2,902 10.4 
LOS. © keh kd 176 2,141 8.2 [940532 AS: 289 BOE 10.6 
AON Ce ea 169 7,103 Se 4 1040. ete 4: Sib} 2,975 1035 
19325. 3. ee 172 1,955 8.8 [942 REALE: 4! 342 3,263 L025 
1933 oc meee 189 1,941 9.8 10433. ee eee 423 3,895 10.9 
1934. 2.) ee a 201 1,966 10,2 1944 88 ha. &. 538 4,575 11.8 
1999 chee A. 216 2,104 1073 1945 ¢0.20....-}: 603 5,284 11.4 


ee eee eee SE Se ee ee ee 
1Until March, 1935, Gold and Coin in Canada, Dominion Notes and “Free” Central Gold Reserve 


Deposits, after that date, Bank of Canada Notes and Deposits. 


*Figures given are annual averages of estimated month-end Canadian deposits in 1926-35 and monthly 


average Canadian deposits in 1936 and after. 
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TABLE 191 


CHANGING CHARACTER OF CHARTERED BANK ASSETS 


(BASED ON AVERAGE OF MONTH-END FIGURES) 


cae Sak cap amen ane aa ne nn ES OO OD at EP Ae Oe I Non OE 2 “8 Re 


1Six month average (July-December). 


Total Total 
Securities Loans 
asa Pér-. 1 as‘a Per- 

cent of cent of 

Year Total Total 
Assets Assets 

1867 7.41 68. 81 
1870 aU 64.2 
1875 ai To s0 
1880 j ees 4 
1885 220 57.9 
1890 coe 60.2 
1895 6.9 64.4 
1900 a 60.8 
1901 10.3 73.0 
1902 10.1 F355 
1903 10.0 7346 
1904 9.3 i322 
1905 8.8 72.9 
1906 8.1 TAG 
1907 7.6 Toad 
1908 AO (iy 
1909 7.9 7124 
1910 7.8 71.8 


otal Total 
Securities Loans 
as a7Pér- | as.a Per- 
cent of cent of 
Year Total Total Year 
Assets Assets 
1911 f23 cles 1929 
1912 6.5 422 1930 
1913 6.8 Hae 1931 
1914 6.6 70.8 1932 
1915 Fp 8 66.8 1933 
1916 im 61.8 1934 
1917 1726 a ak 1935 
1918 1935 55a] 1936 
1919 19.0 56.4 1937 
1920 12.4 63.2 1938 
1921 13.0 62.7 1939 
1922 12.6 G2e5 1940 
1923 ie Ln 60.8 1941 
1924 18.6 Ses 1942 
1925 PROT 56.0 1943 
1926 18.6 ora 1944 
1927 LZ 2 60.7 1945 
1928 15.27; 62.4 r 


Total 
Securities 
as a Per- 

cent of 

Total 

Assets 


oN 
oR) 
NON RPDHDODTOWWUNNINODAH 


Total 
Loans 
as a Per 
cent of 
Total 
Assets 


Ow 
n 


*Probably 0.1% or 0.2% too low. These data obtained from Bank of Canada, Statistical Summary 
which gives the two previous figures as 35.5% and 34.9% respectively. 


Wa, = 


As at October 31st 


Demand Deposits: 
$1,000 ior less..2.2. 
$1,000 to $5,000... 
$5,000 to $25,000. . 
$25,000 to $100,000 
Over $100,000..... 
Adjustment Items. 


Lotalsn es .saa: - 


Notice Deposits: 
$1,000 or less..... 
$1,000 to $5,000... 
$5,000 to $25,000. . 
$25,000 to $100,000 
Over $100,000..... 


4,015.0 | $1,465.6 


Adjustment Items. 


hotalsaaaeec 
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TABLE 192 
CHARTERED BANKS 
Annual Classification of Demand and Notice Deposits 
(NUMBERS IN THOUSANDS AND AMOUNTS IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
As at October 31st 1935 1937 1939 1941 
Number| Amount | Number} Amount | Number} Amount | Number} Amount 
Demand Deposits: 
$1,000 or less. .... 574.3 76.0 596.8 84.9 614.0 89.0 618.7 105.2 
$1,000 to $5,000... 39.3 80.1 47.4 97.8 53.1 109.2 64.7 136.3 
$5,000 to $25,000. . 9.4 95.4 11.4 114.8 13.0 132.4 16.2 164.2 
$25,000 to $100,000 2.1 99.7 3.5 £15.5 3.0 142.0 3.8 178.0 
Over $100,000..... 8 27160 8 264.1 9 341.2 125 550.2 
Adjustment Items’.| ...... Zak: Wet Oek. BO) hes Ae 8 8 ASG Geers. 15 
Totals.) . 2) i+. 625.9 $624.9 660.0 $679.1 684.1 $821.7 704.8 | $1,135.5 
Notice Deposits: 
$1,000 or less..... 3,716.3 ABD ep Sh LUL.E 456.0 | 3,828.3 454.9 | 3,951.6 496.3 
$1,000 to $5,000... 263.4 518.5 274.8 551.4 290.2 588.3 264.6 52273 
$5,000 to $25,000. . 52.5 280.9 36.3 315:6 40.0 348.9 81.3 9725 
$25,000 to $100,000 2.5 99.8 2.4 103.6 2.8 12355 225 99.6 
Over $100,000..... BS 136.2 oe 154.1 6 190.1 6 195.6 
Adjustment Items.| ...... AAG | Sees 2 a) A ie a BHO SRO. 5.4 
Potala: ees 2. 4,084.8 | $1,583.7 | 4,161.9 | $1,709.2 | 4,250.4 | $1,591.7 


Average Sizel 


1943 1944 1945 of Deposits 
1934 1945 
Number! Amount | Number} Amount | Number| Amount (Dollars) 

611.9 32s 602.1 142.1 592.0 166.3 124 281 
94.3 202.0 120.1 259.0 EUS 289.0 2,048 2,168 
25:0 D5 2s2 29.4 295.8 34.9 344.0 | 10,314 9,857 
La 240.3 hf 268.1 Goh 307.2 | 46,053 45,851 

2.0 983.6 wey) 1,145.4 Flee 1,159.8 | 364,000 | 463,920 

p RA ee OR hee 61 OMENS 2 aie LU ool Dee Ok bie al 
738.3 | $1,826.8 759.5 | $2,144.5 769.3 | $2,297.0 $865 $2,986 
4,280.4 617.3 | 4,588.0 152.3 | 4,968.7 862.3 iG a 174. 
342.8 671.1 454.3 880.2 584.2 1,142.9 1,974 1,956 
35.8 308.9 47.4 405.1 60.0 497.0 8,637 8,283 
2A 105.4 2.8 122.0 Sal 133.4 | 43,474 43.032 

ar 250.8 ae) Swag | 8 347.8 | 329,000 | 434,750 
Poet yh | ot Ae CGE ean ES TA ete SE Re atonal ak 
4,662.1 | $1,961.2 | 5,093.2 | $2,488.9 | 5,616.7 | $2,991.6 $339 $533 


1Figures are approximate only since the basic data used are only approximations. 
Columns do not add to totals shown as individual figures are shown to the nearest ten thousands 


of dollars. 
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Year Canada | Ontario 
$ $ 

AVES aN 34,153 13,618 
192 as ee. et 40,605 16,618 
190235)... 4, 2a 48,912 19,650 
1920-9... Moe a 52,504 21,047 
1930.94. 2 4) eae 42,178 17,045 
oR) ee ae See 15,183 
190326). 4 ws. 29,075 12,779 
19 338 ee oe! 33,729 14,786 
1034 eu 36,975 16,934 
1935253.) #Re 35,489 15,750 


tipliers established by a study of the Canadian B 


Estimated Bank Debits in Canada and in Ontario 


TABLE 193 


CHARTERED BANKS 


CHARTERED BANKS 


(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


Ontario 


Percentage Year Canada 

in Ontario 
DsG: 
39.9 193.0 ces taennsnte ae 40,420 
40.9 193 75 Spee 39,562 
40.2 L938. SRW? c3 34,790 
40.1 1939) 2278. 35,570 
40.5 1940" Bee. 38,742 
42.7 1941 Pee. 44,148 
44.0 1942, GWAeee. oy PA 
43.8 1943: See... 60,521 
45.8 LOA A ol Gaedcorash 68,262 
44.4 1945. ASG ea 76,933 


Percentage 
in Ontario 


a 
on 
M~TIWRE ORE Ww’ 


The Tables used give the debits at the clearing house centres. To obtain the estimate of total debits 
these figures have been multiplied by 1.125 for Canada and by 1.135 for Ontario. These were the mul- 


(See The Canada Year Book, 1937, p. 904.) 


ankers’ Association for the month of January, 1935. 
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TABLE 194 
SAVINGS DEPOSITS IN CANADA 
(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
Calendar Year Ends! 1926 1930 1935 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
un $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Dominion Post Office 
Dawns anit AT suit 31.92} 24.8 Za) a is 2 24.4 28.3 S520 30.4 
Provincial Institutions: 
Ontario Savings Office. . 18.4 DFS 32.0 36.9 Sees S537 38.0 42.6 47.4 
Manitoba Savings Office} 15.3 14.7 oY S| aes 0S i Se hey 8 ae +e 2 a Be rsh io Aes 
Alberta Savings Certifi- 
CATES edhe ne ee ee 10.1 11.0 4.8 3:1 2.8 2.6 2.4 ape 3 
The Penny Bank of On- 
PALO cya) ae AN EE: 9 1.4 133 i 1.0 2 =e) aD Ja 
Savings Banks: 
Montreal City and Dis- 
(SE 8 29 en era 20°39 55.4 54.9 Con 6255 70.9 | 104.0} 119.5 
La Banque d’Economie 103 
degQuebec ent. \./:4i 1334 12:9 13.0 aa) 11.9 PSsd tib 18.6 Zit 
Credit Unions: 
Caisses Populaires..... 6.3 7.8 6.9 1795) 214 32.0 53.0 CLD 12-0 
Lmln ati eae. nee A he Ete aes 8 a eye 1.9 2.3 S14 4.5 6.2 
Toe rer erills (la TAA Gipmh-sasdha ty caste Il opm areerrch Ieee eye hs 16 ag 2 8 2.0 2.8 
Total in Savings Banks| 152.3; 151.3] 134.9] 159.4) 157.2} 181.8) 229.2} 278.7| 344.9 
iedam (Companies: ~... .. ..: Was 3Oo8 S360 34.28) 34.78 33.48) 37.48) 44.48) 50.38 
‘LEustonipanies?: 25 5... Iie 355) A7.1 Wed 59.0 55.0 59.5 69.5 82.0 
Total Outside 
Chartered Banks..... 201.8 | 226.5} 215.5) 250.7| 250.9) 270.2] 326.1| 392.6| 477.2 
Chartered Banks........ 1,372.8 | 1,425.8 | 1,486.0 | 1,641.3 | 1,669.0 | 1,673.2 | 1,947.8 | 2,423.0 |2,865.3 
Total Savings 
Deposits........... 1,574.6 |1,652.3 |1,701.5 |1,892.0 |1,919.9 |1,943.4 |2,273.9 2,815.6 |3,342.5 


1Figures are for calendar year ends or for fiscal year ends nearest the calendar year end. 
2Includes Dominion Government Savings Bank figures. 
8Transferred to Chartered Banks in 1932. 


4Demand deposits only. 


5Includes non-interest bearing deposits for the years 1926-1937. These ranged between $34,000 and 


$1,924,000. 


6Estimates—data not available. 


7Deposits plus shares. 


8Companies registered in Ontario only—data are from Table 221. 
%Companies incorporated in Ontario only—data are from Table 223. 
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TABLE 195 


DEPOSITS WITH THE POST OFFICE AND THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT 
SAVINGS BANKS 


June 30th, 1868-1906, and March 31st, 1907-1945 


(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


ee 


Dominion Dominion 
Year Post Office Government | Year Post Office Government 
Savings Bank | Savings Bank Savings Bank | Savings Bank 
$ $ $ $ 
TSAO nat de Ghana 1.59 1582 1925. eA ee 24.66 8.95 
PS80 Ss) Aes ae 3.95 7e11 1930: to ehoda eee 26.09 1 
1890 v0.4 aki eee Be 21.99 19.02 £935. A 22 SOsbG ib Co wate 
TOUO a4 eee ee 34 258 15.64 1940. he at Ge ee 23210 Yb YOR? 
1910... Ae el ee 43.59 14.68 1945. eh ee 33.47.65) be eee 
1020 4.23 co eh 31.61 10.73 1946.82 5a ee 39,444 |) |: #aigaee 


1Amalgamated with the Post Office Savings Bank in 1929. 


TABLE 196 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO SAVINGS OFFICE 


Number of Branches 


— ee eee 


Number of | Number of | Number of | Number of 
Branches at} Branches Branches Branches 


Year Beginning Opened Closed at End of 

of Period of Period 
EIA ee et Cee RE EE TT aR eee tke oe i 0 14 0 14 
LOS Paneer ed eo Oe ee Ae ee 14 1 0 15 
VO 241 OD Tee ee hina aby oa id, SON ce ene tS 0 0 15 
LO 2S ache: Mens tad. tc Cc UE Sain Oe Riana Cana a eee ae 15 1 0 16 
LODO Baedtied ick ee aah aes a 4 retin CN tre ee ne At: SOT 16 1 0 17 
1930-1954 ies, gait asc kis end enh ee ee 17 0 0 17 
1935) <a 4 dae Behe Har ciers gases aa eee ibe 6 0 23 
LD SG ove amie ah ere hice ae er ee a 23 J 0 25 
ELE peer eet eS ere re A Ah) ans 11 11 25 
[938-1939 rata ome de eeu hits cena at i ak te eT 25 0 0 25 
1 AOR pies Sein.) he aie Waabnern teint, ory Te eee CA ae 25 0 3 22 
108 15194 isso, Well ae ie seen ee ee gt 22 0 0 ZZ 
ASS Pee RIES aS dee ll Anh Pe has Pane VOR Eb) 22 1 2 Dm 
1944 22 aie Pcitacal ate wae ek ceer an! AE ae, Oe Nt +H 1 0 22 
1S: So er wrap the Peete hs A Pd iy A CME eo a 9 85 bal ay 0 0 22 
POE G wos chs Rowe Le/kty tee Wary IO eee a ee ae 22 0 0 22 


1The Branch at Yonge Street and Davenport Road in Toronto was transferred to Yonge Street and 
St. Clair Avenue, Toronto. 
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TABLE 197 
SAVINGS BANKS 
Province of Ontario Savings Office 
Balance Sheet 
(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 
1923 1925 1930 1935 1940 1943 1944 1945 1946 
May-3t4 Oct» 31) Oct: 31) Mar. 31:) NMar31\ Mar. 31 "Mar. 31 | Mar..31 |, Mar734 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Assets: 

Cash. be Wie. 193 787 541 699 651 305 1,058 1,203 1,060 

Deposit with 

the Provincial 

Treasurer.... 6,934 | 18,519 | 22,904 | 21,857 | 36,684 | 35,676 | 37,200 | 41,698 | 46,556 

Miscellaneous 

Accounts Re- 

ceivable...... 1.0 3.0 1.8 4.5 Pag! 1.8 1.8 92, On 

Furniture, 

Fixtures and 

Premises..... 24 16 47 60 58 51 43 34 39 

Total Assets} 7,151 | 19,325 | 23,494 | 22,621 | 37,395 | 36,034 | 38,302 | 42,937 | 47,658 
Liabilities and 

Surplus: 

Deposits..... TS2.) 199793) ) 23307 | 225320) 37 O25), 3OW4E | 38,009 942644047) 364 

Surplus or 

DCR CH es 31 103 187 295 293 293 293 293 293 

Total Liabili- 

ties and Sur- 

DiS eer 7,151 | 19,325 | 23,494 | 22,621 | 37,395 | 36,034 | 38,302 | 42,937 | 47,658 
Refund to the Provincial Treasurer......... 47 7 a 8 40 
PMirmber Ol Depositors | ave. ctetoeP ied kapeec 97,873 | 111,604 | 106,780 | 103,511 | 104,968 | 103,718 
Average size of Deposits (dollars)........... 228 32 355 367 406 457 
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TABLE 198 


THE PENNY BANK OF ONTARIO 


Balance Sheet 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


eg eee 


As at June 30th 


Assets: 

Cash on Hand and on 
Deposit (with accrued 
interest); 9.2.4 5 ..a. 

Deposited in Post Office 
Savings Bank (with 
accrued interest). ... 

Securities (with accrued 
interest, less reserve). 

Amounts Receivable. .. 


Total Assets....... 


Liabilities and Surplus: 
Deposits and Accrued 
LACORS cae ak 
Due under Agreement 
dated 26th April, 1932 
Surplus: 
Guarantee Fund..... 
Interest Earned, etc. 


Total Liabilities and 
SUEDIUS 4.48 hone 


Number of Schools served 
School Population served. 


1As at September 30th, 1932. 
Includes $33,571.04 transferred from the Investment Reserve. See Table 200. 
*Discontinued taking deposits in February, 1943. 


TABLE 199 


THE PENNY BANK OF ONTARIO 


19321 1934 1936 1938 1940 1942 1944 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

230.5 209.4 2103 301.9 247.7 15539 30.0 12.6 
22.4 48.6 70.9 295.0 184.0 305.0 15153 108.9 
1,063.8 | 1,020.4 982.1 816.2 903.6 586.1 201.8 15131 
ZU ile 1.0 1.0 9 T.O" |” eee al ee 
1,318.8 | 1,279.6 | 1,324.3 | 1,414.0 | 1,336.3 | 1,047.4 383.0 272.6 
1,286.8 | 1,254.4 | 1,298.4 | 1,384.6 | 1,299.4 991.0 LOD L7Or7 
ee eee ee ee ere ee ent eee 3.0 | ot con Oe 
20.0 20.0 20.0 20.0 20.0 20.0 20.0 20.0 
12.0 §zZ2 39 9.4 16.9 pA RS 83.32 75.8 
1,318.8 | 1,279.6 | 1,324.3 | 1,414.0 | 1,336.3 | 1,047.4 383.0 272.6 
474 474 497 514 oot 438.|. oa ben eek 
199,000 | 200,000 | 207,000 | 208,000 | 208,000 |198,000} ...... | ...... 


Statement of Grants Paid to the Penny Bank by the Province of Ontario 


a eee 


Fiscal Period Ended 


October 31st, 
October 31st, 
October 31st, 
October 31st, 


March) list 3195 5a cine 


Fiscal Period Ended 


Amount of 
Grant 

$2,500.00 March 3{st, 
5,000.00 March 3\ist, 
5,000.00 March 31st, 
5,000.00 March 31st, 
5,000.00 


Amount of 


¢ 


5,000.00 


Grant 


5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 


AS at 


June 30th, 
June 30th, 
June 30th, 
June 30th, 
June 30th, 1936 
June 30th, 1937 
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TABLE 200 


THE PENNY BANK OF ONTARIO 


Investment Reserve 


365 
As at 
MeL Oar arte Ren eins aa $74,000.00 
VERT FI Tis ERI eee a ce ee 67,000.00 
reso Ui ice LOA OSS eR, kh Bee) . 53,000.00 
vies Celt, 194 [eer meets te ts ns 45,000.001 
Nera OU 94 ee rk Oa oes ar 40,000.00! 
Wes Obi ee Sere ee tea iors. Oho kere 2 


6 ee a ee ee eed 


1To these amounts might be added the $15,000.00 shown separately on the balance sheet as ‘‘Due under 
agreement dated 26th April, 1932”’. 
2The balance of $33,571.04 which remained in the Investment Reserve after all East Sandwich Municipal 
bonds had been repurchased from the chartered banks was transferred to Surplus. 


QUEBEC SAVINGS BANKS 


i(hABL ES 20 


Deposits in the Montreal City and District Bank and 
La Banque d’Economie de Quebec! 


(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


oo $5.77 te ee ee 
pa aa 7.69 107 tle. 
ow: 10.98 L920 wees ee 
2 alae 19515 NDS Ae nee rere dale oe 


1For 1871 to 1901 the data are for June 30th. 
For 1911 to 1946 they are for March 31st. 


TABLE 202 
CREDIT UNIONS IN CANADA 


a ee Ee 


Credit 


Unions 


Members Assets 
No 
nee 26 
23,614 2,027,728 
x1 Jae 6,306,965 
33,279 $.261-515 
45,767 11,178,810 
52,045 10,173,997 
62,068 11,115,800 
11, Lik 13,759,468 


Samos Tk LO 36 seb ae eal a $69.67 

he 58.58 OPE ae ad Se N-cae 76.39 
Fe: 67.24 “Sistine a - EE oe ee 122.57 
cad 69.82 ROLG SA ee coe bes 140.58 
Year Credit | Members Assets 

Unions 
No. No. $ 

1038 Boa 645 iPo e a be: 16,835,672 
1930 wate. 844 151,554 20,680,594 
1040 Baw... ie Lalo? 201,137 25,069,685 
104) ee 4. 1,314 238,463 31,230,813 
1040 oe. 1,486 295,984 43,971,925 
1043 25m... 3: 1,780 374,069" 69,219,654 
1944 Be. s: 2,051 478 841 92,574,440 
POA ee... 4! 2219 590,794 145,890,889 


Oe ee ne ees ee eS a 
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TABLE 205 


CREDIT UNIONS IN ONTARIO 


Combined Profit and Loss Account, 1945 


Expenditure 

Rent, Light and Hea.) @oeaeere $ 4,434.65 
Salaries, Allowances, etc.......... 49,257.48 
Office Supplies and Expenses..... . 27,549.83 
Insurance.) 9 coc dsa seo 13,02 503 
Interest paid on Deposits and Loans 70,870.60 
Loss on Sales of Securities’...,.. . 2,13 
Other Expenses: ion o4. 2) heees = 14,110.87 
Retund Loan interest. 1) ee 6,604.73 
Guarantee Fund Appropriation 

(Statutory) Se er enn 27,790.05 
Combined: Prot tases: ole 91,068.17 


$ 307,214.04 


Revenue 
[ntetest-barnett. ae 1 oe. $ 294,725.49 
Profit on Sale of Securities........ 7,430.10 
Otter Inconie= see ee 5,058.45 


$ 307,214.04 


Combined Balance Sheet 


(AFTER APPROPRIATIONS FOLLOWING 1945 BUSINESS) 


Assets 
Cash), < See een. wets © ok $ 670,882.63 
Accounts Recenapley. . a) ee 18,115.08 
Prepaid Accounte™s...2 2... eee .s 13,408.22 
Loans to Members: 
Personal. oo $2,208 461.51 
Morteace ea 1,507,318.79 
————— 3,715,780.30 
Investments: 
Surplus Funds..... $2,234,628.14 
Guarantee Funds.. 206,275.56 
2,440,903.70 
Furniture and Fixtures........... 7,453.03 
Real Estate: (= ee ee 27,140.00 


$6,893 682.96 


Liabilities 
Accounts and Loans Payable....... $5 233,078225 
Members, Deposits 7 ie... 223324557072 
DividendstPayables.a .) tee 66,975.32 
Interest Refund Payable......... 6,604.73 
Educational Fund. 9.4) ae) 2,826.81 
Reserves: 
Guarantee Fund (Statutory).... 278,039.39 
DUNES. See eee ee 44,936.61 
Members’ Equity: 
Share Savings..... $2,894,638.01 
Undivided 
Larnings seen ee 42,026.12 
2,936,664.13 


$6,893,682.96 
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TABLE 206 ° 
CREDIT UNIONS IN ONTARIO 


Rural and Urban, Grouped by ‘‘Common Bond’’ 


Credit | Membership Total Assets Borrowers Loans Made 
Common Bond Unions} December 31 December 31 During Year During Year 
in 
Group 
1944 1945 1944 1945 1944. | 1945 1944 1945 


No. No. No. | $’000 | $’000} No. No. | $7000 | $’000 
Urban Groups (Member- 

ship composed of Non- 

farm Residents or 

mostly so) 

Occupational 

Industrial: 

Iron, Steel and Metals.. 131 3,648 | 3,442 198 O73) | lg dooce OS0 187 213 


Motor Vehicles........ 11 | 2,116] 2.456 46 68 | 1,295] 1,469 75. |} 9105 
LCi Ae Gensco S 514 656 ie) 67 264 362 36 47 
POOUSES Gee A POR AS Ne 42 70 518 1 9 26 226 2 16 
Raper Products 2a). 3 80 268 2 6 ei 121 2 7 
Bulpand: Papers: os. h 3 467 516 30 43 178 198 26 29 
Slsbininiesltanuetean sas} nc! aes 3 362 505 9 26 189 288 13 29 
Electrical Equipment... 2 598 605 os) 39 370 rab, 31 40 
RUDDErss Masako D. 2 760 774 26 26 358 359 46 46 
Pextilesiy. ee takers oho 2 224 251 8 14 73 147 10 14 
Miscellaneous. ........ 1301) ©3325%~ 3023-198 h341 Al7 | 1,408) 1,292-) . 318 356 
Public Service: 
Pederal. tee eh Y. 7 5,096 | 5,464 617 653 | 1,913] 2,163 536 630 
Provincial eee <2 1b & 1 POI? 7M le rae SOAs Cu. 5 
WGiiei pal eee a 3 CL) SONS Su 504 | 1,642) 1,884 348 458 
Teachers. thee 5. 62 459 561 33 39 140 146 31 SZ 
Utilities: 
Hower audriont... 3 668 993 39 82 262 423 63 106 
Telephone #?i¥-"4+ ...,.*. 4 PiOn4) 1.399 58 100 AG3.\y 1,126 61 96 
‘Ticansportatvioses = 2.4? 13 2,889 | 3,379 15% 218 1,399 | 1,663 209 241 
Associational 
Co-operatives #i% J... 93 676 748 27 38 178 185 24 26 
Fert a BAe eee noire 212 J 561t|2 3,517 525 691 1,446} 1,550 635 828 
Reheious tte facet en. 51 O60" 13222 200 2.193° 1.03 015 | $2,041) 2,591 615 959 
Others Sac Feet inc ccf. 61 409 518 14 24 109 118 14 16 
Community 
‘TOWUS) aun erates... 62 819 748 36 43 198 192 25 36 
WIA GS) a Meta  Fs 3 55 ed eee 1 6 1 ahi 1 
SMOWIESiIpIS 2... Mee ee 1 S315 364 10 12 73 it 10 9 
Neighbourhood.......... 9 S45) 1ii16 38 68 260 373 37 66 
Parish Areas yee 1 59 44 2 1 13 vay 2 2 
Total Urban........| 205 | 41,510 | 48,968 | 4,783 | 6,482 | 15,889 | 18,892 | 3,356 | 4,443 
Rural Groups (Member:: 
ship mostly Farm-resi- 
dent) 
Associational 
Crroperative ss ee 7 303 420 9 21 101 109 ial 19 
TREMSIOUS Ege tec ee oe 244 911} 1,646 88 193 105 236 28 74 
Community 
SL OVINE NI DS # itera o: siyhe tak. 93 914{| 1,007 56 is) 167 203 25 40 
Rae nteas ee sc Le 9 492 628 34 50 84 85 26 23 
Bites EA OS ies Se oc hogs 1? 710} 1,059 29 75 149 201 20 59 
Loral Rural fuss 61 3,330 | 4,760 216 412 606 834 110 215 
Grand Total....... 266 | 44,840 | 53,728 | 4,999 | 6,894 | 16,495 | 19,726! 3,466 | 4,658 


1[ncludes one in liquidation. 

2Includes one newly organized. 

3Includes one inactive. 

4Includes six newly organized and one inactive. 
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TABLE 20 


7 


CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


ee ee ee eee 


As at December 31 1932 1938 1942 1943 1944 1945 
ASSETS $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Real EStatecn, ots este eae 58,338 78,103 te Be fee 52,187 41,264 36,224 
Real Estate held under Agree- 
ments or Sale i pee 13-035 215543 525267 30,855 28,246 23,683 
Mortgage Loans: 
In Canada—Parm,:..)...... 67,947 51,591 BOSTS 32,150 20,504 |) 
Other than Farm| 257,520 244,150 245,639 233,957 226,671 266,830 4 
In other Countries.:.....:.. 10,085 4,974 8,403 8,263 8,847 
Gollateralskoans! par... . sar. . 133 154 53 20 oe Si 
Policy Liganes>- alee. ..Atk. = 295,134 255;627 220,740 200,101 183,521 176,611 
Bonds and Debentures: 
Government— 
Domimuon.. Wire. ee. 66,518 248,165 526,194 708,016 914,722 
Provincial .ceany... bee. 60,364 194,397 199 982 175,642 157,198 
thee ©. 4d. Cae.8... amece 51,158 149,279 | - 315,475 433,598 957,245 
Municipal— 
Canadian. es, fe See 129,296 139,853 126,333 116,470 107,686 
tHEre 2 Reenter L245 75,505 80,461 80,536 69,705 
Railway (Steam)— 
Canadiins. ak bis.« DAES eta 17458 16,457 15;752 14,101 
tier. et cee. eee 4,908 373399 DEAS? ZS,0R1 12,593 
Public Utility— 
Canag@an aw Age... | ohn. 33,198 80,129 121,006 Linas? 111,016 
Othenne 5. CkSs +. 0) bobs 44 003 122 147. 205,884 205,600 200,992 
Industrial— 
Canadian: ...agd,..! ase. 50,470 59,806 53,718 54,767 57,607 
Otheree > cbises.t. . ashe 5,906 12,922 354147 38,743 44,595 
Miscellaneous— 
Canadian, Sere...) aay. 35,477 25,692 24,314 20,954 18,686 
Ba 11> seis 19 pa eee Paes 4,514 4,288 3,702 4439 4,578 
Total Bonds and Deben- 
tUfesa anc Oe. .. Lei 503,474 1) 1,166,700 2) 1,736,405 | 1,992,945 2,210,124 | 260i 110 
Stocks: 
Preferred— 
Canadian ¢. ..cee.a i oper 10,452 10,344 14,465 15,368 17,993 
19 itn TANS Sealpoeidlel [erica 24,216 25 G52 27,885 29,379 31,962 
Common— 
Canacianivasy onsen 60,429 32,593 53,443 52,480 51,443 
Oth erieniee bp ean tee 255,041 222,649 180,915 160,784 145,790 
Total Stocksiaa gs... doers 350,138 310,598 3) 276,708 258,011 247,188 205,693 4 
(casheae ko ate Bey oar ee eee 17,139 42,425 30,559 32,440 298135 36,285 
Other Ledger Assets. .... 2... 1B SS) 2,389 2,786 Palgs 2,945 3,314 
Non-ledger Assets............ 79,804 72,756 77,456 RY: 80,406 82,994 - 


Total Assets—Book Value! 1,655,104 | 2,251,010 
Total Admitted Assets...| 1,632,528 | 2,249,796 


2,729,420 


2,921,471 


2,739,326 | 2,921,966 | 3,140,074 | 3,449,792 
3,140,601 


3,449,792 


‘ 
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TABLE 207—Continued 


CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


As at December 31 


LIABILITIES 
Net Reserve under Contracts in 
force for Payments not due. . 
Net Liability for outstanding 
Claims under Contracts..... 
Provision for Unreported Claims 


Miscellaneous Liability under 
Goniractsuiedourin it. <foaet- 


Provision form Profits...4. ...... 
Shareholders’ Surplus and Un- 

pane Dividends” Aweai-....- 
Special Réservesj vans .: «sp» -- 
State benehtsrunds. act ecctacue. 
Borrowed Money and Bank 

CVVeECUral bss team ioe hererrion cs. 
Alb-other Liabilitiese.<4 sviwass 

Total Liabilities.......... 
Excess of Assets over Liabilities 


Capital:Stock*Paid-iip.|......:\.; 


Number of Companies........ 


$ 
17382,510 
11,365 
. 4,356 


83,117 
59,794 
4,205 
19,022 
7,019 
4,691 
13032 
1,589,311 


43.037 


10,918 
28 


[935 


$ 
1,885,391 
14,989 
4,335 


151,807 
46,504 
5,611 
41,612 
13,197 
160 
14,847 


2,178,453 


71,343 
11,281 
28 


1942 


$ 
2,255,545 
29,653 
6,941 


207,339 
39,406 
5,938 
59,065 
20,501 
(ial 
22,811 


82,150 
11,846 
28 


1943 


$ 
2,394,677 
33,120 


8,335 


228,385 
ji, aac 
6,003 
(Rhy 
23,449 
533 
28,944 


88,939 
11,852 
28 


2,647,270 | 2,832,532 


1944 


$ 
2,547,454 
39,852 
9,115 


259,015 
38,497 
6,110 
75,159 
26,886 
Bid 
30,536 


3,029,561 


110,440 
11,854 
28 


1945 
$ 
2,725,350 
42,698 
10,093 


287,988 
44,297 
6,164 
82,478 
29,848 
41,173 
36,612 
3,306,701 
143,091. 
11,879 
28 


1Reserve for depreciation in value deducted $800,000. 
2Reserve for depreciation in value deducted $280,000. 
3Reserve for depreciation in value deducted $120,000. 


4Detail not available. 
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TABLE 208 


BRITISH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
IN CANADA 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


As at December 31 1932 1938 1942 1943 1944 1945 
ASSETS $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Réal. Estate: ) ASG 5 ORs 766 1,081 816 (ieee 454 387 
Real Estate held under Agree- 

iments of Sale...) Sake 68 15 iM 16 14 13 
Loans on Real Estate......... 12,120 8,926 6,574 6,093 5,319 5,032 
Loans on Collaterals.......... sal ils) 13 = 13 Tene eee 
Policy. Loans: ame ee eae 4,847 3,847 2,867 2,618 2,297 2,100 
Bonds and Debentures........ 40,776 52,588 44,571 48,829 50,801 55,003 
Stocks?s:  f.GMAGGs | £ ede 32 2,627 2,291 2,862 S222 3,481 
CaS ii Rates BW Mites ton bck, 812 922 1,055 1,034 1,342 (3352 
Interest and Rents due or 

BCCEUICUMINM cece Sule de eee Oe 608 524 SA 449 399 367 
Outstanding or Deferred Pre- 

miums and Annuity consi- 

derationseeeeys' | Aes 541 ads/ 494 486 500 566 
All otheraAccete 0 4 iA 31 5 3 4 8 


60,596 71,091 59,219 63,155 64,265 68,289 
LIABILITIES 


Net Reserve under Contracts in 
33,478 38,270 42,148 43,799 46,976 50;572 


Claims under Contracts.... . 343 S22 526 719 942 740 
Provision for Unreported Claims| ...... 11 20 14 64 23 
Miscellaneous Liability under ; 

Contractor... iba ee 79 301 365 420 STZ 682 
Provision for Profits—Dividends oy 135 3 5 5 1 
Specialuk eserves. oa) via ek: 798 214 159 142 123 laZ 
StalsBenehiioktunds..<./, 22605) Geen 6. uy 3 6 15 
Borrowed Money and Bank 

Ovendyat ts) 950 60s 5 eos I? 3)... DAAC ER Betis sikute ee wot cniniieee 2 
All other Liabilities........._. 155 136 97 97 146 404 


34,907 39,589 43,320 45,199 48,834 52,551 


-— | —_ 


25,689 31,502 15,899 17,956 15,431 15,738 
tS) 12 11 12 es 12 


Excess of Assets over Liabilities 


©.120), @ie he venreluia 


Number of Companies 
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TABLE 209 


FOREIGN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
IN CANADA 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


SS Se ee eee 


As at December 31 1932 1938 1942 1943 1944 1945 
ASSETS $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Realsl state. te so Sse re D562 Seon 2,840 2,644 2,482 1,485 
Loans.onjkealiNstate,. 30,339 Zia a2 18,413 18,019 12,807 7,597 
Policy Loans” & sae oe 57,986 60,158 50,493 47,124 43,765 41,740 
Bonds and Debentures........ 340,762 399,703 507,516 572,418 618,310 680,522 
O75 (ean st a) oe ee ee 6,018 10,041 19,727 15,824 15,199 18,243 
Interest and Rents due or 

accrued 2... rere tae GS 6,001 6,112 7,114 6,874 flee ivle: 7,401 


Outstanding or Deferred Pre- 
miums and Annuity consi- 


Gerationee 4) Lee hae sg ees 8 8,813 8,211 10,128 11,063 11,905 12,928 

MAlother Assets? «usa paca 7 11 13 9 64 67 

Total Admitted Assets. ...| 452,488 511,699 616,244 673,975 711,905 769,983 
LIABILITIES 


Net Reserve under Contracts in 
Force for payments not due..| 363,343 431,878 507,747 542,664 581,779 G22302 
Net Liabilities for Outstanding 


Claims under Contracts.... . 1,310 2,885 3523 4,246 4,141 4,188 
Provision for Unreported Claims 571 1,566 PUD RY 2,096 ot 39 Zh 
Miscellaneous Liability under 

Contracts... iso = 7,399 10,971 15,266 17,149 19,431 21,985 
Provision for Profits—Dividends 8,468 8,350 i185 8,302 9,137 9,748 
special Reserves! 2% 240 StF 440 444 647 1136 i221 1,058 
Siatebeneht Mundsh.tseseen es bSrieteee ins Wea een: Fiction) |e ee 
Albother Liabilidiess...8 .... 1952 1,730 1,985 2,193 2,391 3,201 

Total Liabilities.......... 384,401 457,824 538,170 577,787 621,239 665,351 


—_—————— S| ee — eo OO | | eee 


Excess of Assets over Liabilities) 68,087 53,875 78,074 96,188 90,666 104,632 
Number of Companies........ 19 18 15 15 15 17 
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TABLE 211 
MORTGAGES OF ALL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


Percentage of 


Mortgages in Canada Mortgages in Ontario Mortgages in Ontario to 

Mortgages in Canada 

Year 

Farm Other Total Farm Other Total Farm Other Total 

$ $ $ $ $ $ Dec p.c. p.c. 

LD oes eee 74,844 | 354,375 | 429,219 896 145,033 | 145,929 122 40.9 34.0 
195578 ese ee 71,949 | 342,208 | 414,157 783 141,030 | 141,813 ipa 41.2 34.2 
OE: De eee ogee 68,595 | 329,896 | 398,491 679 137,603 | 138,282 1.0 41.7 34.7 
195 ee eee ae 66,211 | 316,568 | 382,779 806 133,576 | 134,382 12 ADD 35e! 
49365 Oe re 61,462 | 312,578 | 374,040 tou 137,039 | 137,790 122 43.8 36.8 
12 Fe ale Re cept 53;a02 «| 271,739. 6325294 These? 130,23 1..1:130,983 1A 47.9 40.3 
1958 Meee +1 51,601 | 274,789 | 326,390 855 134,467 | 135,322 tod 48.9 41.5 
19390 2) wee 49,187 | 275,687 | 324,874 848 138,116 | 138,964 ee 50.1 42.8 
RS) 1) 46,944 | 279,753 | 326,697 826 143,903 | 144,729 1.8 Diet 44.3 
POAT ea et 43,083 | 279,123 | 322,206 807 146,040 | 146,847 1.9 5273 45.6 
1040 eee ce 39,591 | 270,610 | 310,201 f(AGl 142,593 | 143,304 1.8 Spay 46.2 
£94 5 WE Si ee 32,756 | 258,043 | 290,799 648 138,060 | 138,708 2.0 53.0 ay 
eT he ea ele 20,504 | 244,797 | 265,301 610 1$2;207 4.132,877 3.0 54.0 50.1 
LOds) eee 14,128-| 242,581 |.256,/09 511 134,183 | 134,694 3.6 S553 ie 
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TABLE 213 


RECEIPTS FROM AND PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS— 
: ALL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Business in Canada only of British and Foreign Companies 
Total Business of Canadian Companies 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


Item 1932 1938 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Premium Income: 
iniGanada eae eer 1.208 0 219,159 212,411 230,808 245,921 266,531 289,081 
siticitCanadawe® 45. 028 iF 145,831 140,738 130,293 140,901 155,201 179,433 
[Cotal sy > 492-2 1554. he. 2 364,990 353,149 361,101 386,822 421,732 468,514 
Payments to Policyholders: 
TniGanada 95.08.44. AWA: 180,732 156,094 146,968 138,901 149,714 161,277 
Mmepiscanadiash 2 47k ee, 2. 121,805 104,148 92,191 89,992 98,321 110,286 
Ti ee ee ee, ee ee 302,537 260,242 239,159 228,893 248,035 271,563 


Excess of Premium Income over 
Payments to Policyholders: 


PnkG@enadaet in we irk tees 58 38,427 56,317 83,840 107,020 116,817 127,804 
Outro. Canadate.w ion on oa. 24,026 36,590 Bor OZ 50,909 56,880 69,147 
otal st: Aee e..5. 62,453 92,907 121,942 157,929 173,697 196,951 
Premium Income in Ontario... 87,067 94,190 105,939 113,766 120/515 130,183 
Payments to Policyholders in 
(Tata i Oa ey Rear teatro oem se-acit 68,391 65,035 62,467 60,951 66,447 70,356 


Excess of Premium Income 
over Payments to Policy- 
holders in Ontario...... 18,676 29,155 43,472 52,815 54,128 59,827 
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TABLE 214 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE—ALL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Business in Canada only of British and Foreign Companies 
Total Business of Canadian Companies 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


Item 


INCOME 
Excess of Premium Income over 
Payments to Policyholders... 
Interest, Dividends and Rents.. 
Other, Income Mae: . .e Le ae 


EXPENDITURE 
General Expenses)... OV 
Dividends to Shareholders... ... 
Other Expenditure. . ene & 


EXCESS OF INCOME OVER 
EXPENDITURE 


Canadian-Companics ese 
Britishe€ ompatiest.!... fees % 
Foreign Companies........... 


Percentage of Canadian Com- 
panies to Total Excess In- 


1932 


$ 


62,453 
1017239 
33,401 


197,089 


78,151 
1,264 
29,740 


87,934 


1938 


$ 


92,907 
112,934 
50,640 


256,481 


101,969 


128,885 


154,512 


1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ 
121,942 157,929 173,697 196,951 
Lah 137,961 145,483 148,701 
65,830 80,317 937554 124,253 
316,343 376,207 412,731 469,905 
TIADS 81,690 87,233 94,552 

1,386 1g iS 1,324 182 
36,645 35,185 36,942 46,849 
115,226 118,190 125,499 142,733 
159,689 208,431 236,263 275,412 
1,861 4,009 3,267 3,300 
oo, 001 45,577 47,702 48,460 
201,117 258,017 287,232 327,172 
79.40 80.78 82.26 84.18 


68.07 


83.41 
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(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


TABLE 215 
ONTARIO INCORPORATED FARMERS’ MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATIONS 


Assets 


379 


Due Un- Number 

Real Mort- from Other Total | assessed of 

Year Estate | gages | Bonds Cash | Policy- | Assets | Assets |Premium| Com- 
holders Notes | panies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1526s oe es an 26 236 1,280 ile 214 53 Dlied bof 35 68 
1933... 3 ae 24 222 1,260 326 NY) 28 2,070 12,996 68 
LOS4N os AS 30 205 1,346 DLS 135 28 Zoo 12,880 68 
LOGS ato iceece 38 203 1,524 655 93 30 2,543 12,944 68 
1950... 0 39 207 1,902 755 ES 29 3,007 13,148 68 
AAR Ge F Series eee | 43 224 2,267 856 80 Sa yall 13,381 67 
193 ORME 2 Re 43 232 2,800 791 83 33 3,982 13,324 67 
193988 3. ve 43 232 3,180 877 76 40 4,451 13,704 67 
1940s ail 43 229 3,800 717 vi 44 4,910 14,035 67 
194 Tee ay. 1 Ob 47 224 4,238 716 60 43 5,326 14,194 67 
1942815. oo. % 68 208 5,104 483 SZ 46 5,961 14,661 67 
1943906 3... 2 Cs 69 186 5,853 437 56 49 6,650 15,536 67 
194490 O28 de 168 6,273 438 op od 53 16,135 67 
il Bey C37 terer nies gl 156 7,078 450 a1 68 7,874 16,694 66 
TABLE 216 


ONTARIO INCORPORATED FARMERS’ MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


Liabilities 


Reserve 
Provi- Un- 

Year sion for | earned 
Losses Pre- 

miums 

$ $ 

193200, At: Oo eS. 181 1,116 
IDS SRE SE ben BE oe. 146 1,062 
19349229 Sees 65 1,016 
1903506 Oe...) eae 22 1.023 
195604. Of. ..4.. OS: 35 1,023 
103724. eo Oe 36 1,026 
193880 Pe.) OR 59 1,036 
190539008 To Re. 36 1,032 
19402, Af. 1 ERR. $2 1,030 
1941 De RE. ok: AB. 18 1,054 
1949 76-89 60: 0 UBB Ae. 34 1,110 
194579. E09: Oh. 68 1,168 
19445 PE Meee 22 23% 
1045 Ta Oe Pee ee. 42 1,310 


Bor- Other ‘Total 
rowed | Liabili- | Liabili- 
Money ties ties 

$ $ $ 
160 6 1,463 
143 3 1,354 
49 1 LG 
30 2 L077 
| 2 1,081 
Fz 12 1,086 
13 2 1,110 
8 15 1,091 
3 14 1,099 
18 22 T12 
a at C197 
30 29 1,295 
10 3.5 1,304 
38 61 1,451 


Surplus 
Net in Cents 
Surplus | Amount} per $100 
at Risk | Insurance 
at Risk 
$ $ = 
658 | 576,642] 11.41 
716 545,522 £3 243 
15128 27 552 21.38 
1,466 | 528,058 ye ee vs 
1,926 534,698 36.02 
2A15 541,811 44.57 
Doha oo OGL 52.02 
3,360 | 560,810 59.91 
eed WEEDS 66.82 
4,216 | 583,130 72.30 
4,764 | 606,143 78.60 
J ,p00 1 630,545 84.13 
5,749 | 667,992 86.06 
6,424 | 702,084 91.50 


a a a a aR aE EY 
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TABLE 217 
ONTARIO INCORPORATED FARMERS’ MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Cash Income and Disbursements 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


Excess of 

Pre- Manage-| Other Total | Receipts 
Year miums | Interest | Other Total Losses ment | Disburse-| Disburse- over 

Received Receipts] Receipts} Paid |Expenses} ments | ments | Disburse- 

ments 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
103 2a. See 2,000 87 iF 2,104 1,806 319 39 2,164 —60 
1933. 5). Leyte 81 i 1,805 1,506 311 4 1,821 —16 
19346.) 3. Bie 1 673 81 8 1,762 1,098 305 2 1,405 B57 
1935.63. 5. Se L622 80 6 1,708 1,010 293 5 1,308 400 
1936. «4.40 1,644 85 5 ee 918 297 7 1222 512 
193s. (ae 1.6271 102 5 1,734 904 307 15 1226 508 
103 85e oe eee 1,628 1 9 1754 968 309 12 1,289 465 
LO S9rar ae es NSS 126 8 1,747 951 318 22 1,291 456 
LO40he see 1.595 142 8 1,745 939 331 20 1,290 455 
194 1G, ae 1637 161 6 1,804 1,003 331 56° 1,390 414 
19420cAar & Be 1,709 170 8 1,887 867 355 45 { 26% 620 
19430%., 2 bee 1776 194 20 1,990 897 Sols: 42 1 a 678 
19449 a ee 1,790 204 30 2,024 1,180 392 31 1,603 421 
1945.2... 1,932 224 50 2,203 992 411 29 1432 771 


TABLE 218 
ONTARIO FARMERS’ MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Cost of Insurance in Cents per $100 of Insurance at Risk 


Ls a phe > Sen haan UU cin GG | cca 


Cost of $100 of Insurance During Year 
re a er eh Med a et I tn Ee ye ie oe 


Average Manage- Surplus | Premium 
Year Net Losses ment Cost to for Charged 

Amount Expenses | Companies} Companies} Members 

at Risk 

$ 000 c G os c C: 

1932:4...020 sce ee Aad Ae ee 604,520 29.14 IAS 34.42 2456 36.99 
1933:2:4%.0 LOCe Feet ae 560,497 DO oe Be55 31.87 46 32.33 
19346) rae OO ee 536,843 19.05 SeOS 24 48 6.58 calehl 
1935.5. 98...) Bee Boa) Canes 528,111 18.42 5, 54 23.96 6.30 30.26 
1936s. ad. - 4+ BOe AE aoe: 531,378 17246 EDS 23004. 7.66 30.70 
193 Re as. 5375 ee eee ee eee 538,254 16.81 5a70 22-1 7.96 30.47 
1938 & 62... 4 te See) ee 546,936 138012 5.64 23216 6.02 29.78 
1939.5 os... Ge Dae) ae 2 556,435 10414 Bathe 22.43 6.86 29.29 
1940 = Aw, doths Bee Nae. 565,581 16.82 SESS 22204 500 28.50 
1941s oe.) ek See ee 576,741 16.87 ws) Be 22.60 5.90 28.50 
194. 2:a) Be EBRD Sey Shek 594,637 14.84 5.98 20.82 7.43 28.25 
1943-4. 34h. ce eed Oe 621,344 14.88 6.01 20.89 ff oXe 28.15 
1944.35 2p. Jee eek 43 652,269 iol 6.02 PR Ba 4.51 28.04 
1904502. .24) ... BARAT 2 ROR Roe 685,038 M71 5.99 20.70 6.97 ee sey! 
a ee ee eee eee 
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TABLE 219 


FIRE PREMIUMS AND LOSSES ON ONTARIO FARM AND RURAL RISKS 
eee 


LJ52- ontario hari viltuale,..... fot a ee 
OiberConrpamiess 01) eee FN ee Rk oe wee e+ se 


Po sos OUtatio vari Wlutlialc. oo ee 
Other. Companies aden Ji tene cegeeet eee Galette 


195 a5-OitasiOslatiiyN Uialon «eee... heel 8 pee 
OLNemeOmUanicgmeen. £1. Pua t ee sie fi) DY 


1950-—Ontario Farm Nlutuals few, eS A EOD at 
OimerCompantesme 12 Seles eee, Rene 


50s On iationitarin Vilclals: . ster font, Sea. te ae 
CrpcisGouipanicswet. t.. Smet ete 8! let 


O37 —Ontariowsarm Mutuals). 1. cafe... 2984. odo ccn sk 
Otherm@Mompanics GH) «1. ceed. 5 ertonrnend.|, Gite), 


MSO Oi tari One tits OVI UCAS: come ge. es ms cle Loe ek ee 
olen ay bog bees Ga OE REN Sie mre mane ac MERA train ame” ike ig wvigeen ret n-ne 


LO oOo italiowwarin WLUMaley «db. oem 5 ie. MERA as oO. 
Ontario Companies 


1A Ontario sari Ueuals: . tonnes. . OE. Seale es A Aloe. a 
Other Companies 


190412 Otani Gee arnwiViutua les, 4b dame Ooh cee as 2S G 
Other Gos pail eSqcteenderert es Sree agate cr ream p te eri 


19422—Ontario! Farin-NVutualst-) 0003.2 RRS > Fe 
Other Companies $6. Oe eo | ROR DOVE ee ee: 


19432-Ontarioibarm: Mutiialsé 2.2 6.0.1 43 JRRe.. . et 
Other Gompanies 6. 1614 0RPS oS) WO, 9 ORD, OF 


1944—-Ontario‘Parm Mutuals’... 400.0..5. 80%.8. 2. pve. 2 
Other, Companies 229. Rai, wae s oe (SAC) 2S Ve |e 


Premiums | Losses Paid 
Written or Incurred! 
$ $ 

2,092,867 1,766,051 
914,795 934,992 
3,007,662 2,701,043 
ATS rey 1,475,427 
825,074 858,855 
2,582,801 2,334,282 
1,633,636 1.022.875 
443 787 249,368 
2,077,423 1,272,243 
1,605,031 972,708 
958,250 SALVE 
2,563,281 1,544,435 
15635,027 927,560 
910,981 424 818 
2,546,098 1,352,378 
1,643,505 904,542 
569,020 853,013 
2,212,525 1,257,555 
163./,274 991,106 
874,682 489 502 
2,511,956 1,480,668 
1,626,056 929,615 
871,145 481,786 
2,497,201 1,411,401 
1,610,719 951,261 
838,596 430,835 
2,449,315 1,382,096 
1,668,407 973,048 
894 605 420,525 
2,563,012 1,393,573 
1/736,224 882,406 
922,854 Bf2.213 
2,659,078 1,254,619 
1,806,690 924,817 
946,130 416,920 
2,752,820 1,341,737 
1,897,509 1,142,098 
1,054,268 Se eee rei 
2,951,777 1,675,433 


Sil 
ey 
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TABLE 219—Continued 


FIRE PREMIUMS AND LOSSES ON ONTARIO FARM AND RURAL RISKS 


Premiums | Losses Paid Loss 

Written or Incurred! Ratio 
{945-—Ontario FarmeNlutualsues are os doe cece ee ee 1,969,064 1,007,578 SL Le 
Other/ Companies 2c 3, ee eee. Dane oe 1,528,409 812,813 Doals 
Totalc wwe. 2 ohne os re eee beeen. Pas ee 3,497,473 1,820,391 52.05 


1Losses for ‘‘Other Companies”’ from 1932 to 1937 are losses paid. All other losses shown are losses 


incurred. 
TABLE 220 
INSURANCE PREMIUMS WRITTEN AND LOSSES INCURRED 
Other Than Fire, Life and Marine 
(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 
; Ontario as a Per- 
In Canada In Ontario centage of Canada 
Year Net Net Net Net Net Net 
Premiums] Losses Ratio |Premiums|! Losses Ratio |Premiums} Losses 
Written | Incurred Written | Incurred Written | Incurred 
AUTOMOBILE 
$ $ ja $ $ p.c. pc D.c: 
L932 lero 1S 817 8,102 Sie ee 7,769 3,805 48.98 49.12 46.96 
19330020. 1343 5,889 44.47 6,462 Seon! 54.95 48.80 60.30 
10340) eee 13,329 6,924 y1 95 6,931 4,007 57.81 52.00 Sead 
1935575. 58 0) bets 13,554 7,476 TO th 7,017 4,123 58.76 Lp ee faked ke Sh GO 
1936%16e= 14,803 8,487 iY figs Bs 7,920 4,717 50756 S300 55258 
193 ea ee 17,744 NG RAS We 57.69 9,550 5,860 61.36 SOee2 57224 
1938422. ia iA eects TP oUZ 8 igh 10,409 6,043 58.06 OY lee 3 48.34 
1939078 a) eee 23,502 iene 49.79 TE195 5,838 Seer AT 65 49.89 
104.0% 25, oy ee 25,851 13 254 Simae 12135 6,700 ah yal 46.94 50.55 
194 [ieee ace Paes Zo (a2 14,686 SL. t1 13,316 6,752 SOA 46.35 45.98 
1042) ee 25.023 11,296 Ay 11,841 5,098 43.05 £7732 45.13 
19452296. ia 22,748 10,813 BB oats, 10,536 4,709 44.69 46.32 43.55 
1044 2F Seas eee 24,890 IO Al 48.74 i247 5,181 46.07 45.19 AZ S71 
104 eres. fale 29,048 14,939 51243 12,675 6,395 50.45 43.63 42.81 
SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT 
193 29° 42. Vbee 6,190 3,888 62.81 aA 1,680 61.95 43.81 Ase2t 
1933-8) fh. he 5,648 3203 DO os. 2,473 1,368 oes 43.79 42.71 
Se Sige ee nae oe mer oy est 3,028 Saeed 2,528 1,384 SALTS 44.55 45.71 
19357 She. .4. e 5,984 3,142 2 oa 2,670 1,444 54.08 44.62 45.96 
19050 ease eee 6,475 3,324 piesa 2,902 1,526 52.58 44 82 45.91 
10378. $39.5 bake 7,156 3,630 OO276 3,278 1,675 Sate 0 45.81 46.14 
19387) 3h. ew 7,776 3,891 50.04 3,604 1,848 51028 46.35 47.49 
G2) Parente ht Pe 8,205 A 213 S.L.50 3,799 P9535 51.46 46.30 46.40 
19408 B22 .27) 8,653 4,452 51.45 4,147 2,169 RYAEOLE) 47.93 48.72 
TOAD eee ee at tee 10,164 S38 Seas 4,895 2,602 53.16 48.16 48.81 
1942+} tm, .. baw 11,655 O317 54.20 5,594 at 57.58 48.00 50.99 
1943. Oe. 14,421 9,118 63.23 6,967 4,801 68.91 48.31 52.65 
1944 ts Se 17,791 10,339 SSL! 8,669 D202 60.01 48.73 mid Woe | 
19450 3 Ts 20,356 10,940 53.74 10,152 5,566 54.83 49.87 50.88 
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TABLE 220—Continued 


INSURANCE PREMIUMS WRITTEN AND LOSSES INCURRED 


Other Than Fire, Life and Marine 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 
in ‘Ganada In Ontario 

Year Net Net Net Net 

Premiums} Losses Ratio |Premiums} Losses Ratio 

Written | Incurred Written | Incurred 

EMPLOYERS AND PUBLIC LIABILITY 
$ $ pc: $ $ p.c 
1932... oa... 2,140 734 34.30 848 326 38.56 
16° KF Somers a bat soaks 2,134 653 30.60 794 364 45.84 
LOS 4 oe el tae 2,189 899 41.07 863 419 48.55 
1995.05 24 fn 2,543 1,000 42.68 896 397 44.31 
1936.0... 2 eis. 2,363 892 rh 19 973 418 42.96 
1937.4. be 2,671 900 Sa0/0 1,168 445 Jo+A10 
1938iGi 8) OY: 3,271 1,414 Loe 1,281 544 42 47 
LOSOe ee 3,421 1,234 36.07 1,336 606 45.36 
1 9A 2. See, & 3,604 1,234 34.24 1,423 464 32.61 
A ce erase? pe aban ae 4 347 1,600 36.81 1,590 640 40.25 
iY Ay See be 5,360 2,073 38.68 1,900 603 oii f4 
ho 09 ewe 20} Ae 5,798 2,086 35.98 2,020 756 37.43 
1940 7 A ee 6,186 13752 YS 32 2,180 709 62552 
i ba: oo peat hee aetna athe 6,407 2229 34.79 2,330 1,087 46.65 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 
TRS Ae 3 ae eae 25 6 POCA DIY Gigs iowa Ge a) ec Ren ive arin eam anes 
BOSON eee 130 58 44.62 fi 3 42.85 
IGS Ey POEs 1,058 391 36.96 119 50) 26.89 
LORS ay 2 She F: 1,167 401 34.36 200 66 33.00 
1939 BAe J pe 1,633 573 35.09 S12 136 36.56 
O40 ee ea (Gey I9) 754 S2UAT 779 17% DQ 2rd 
LUA ae ee 2,659 1,595 59.98 1,134 466 41.09 
194 oor Bee ol. 3,430 2/301 67.08 1,396 938 67.19 
1948. BP lar 2 4,518 2,996 66.31 1,888 885 46.88 
RY EB A ol, a ie sie his: 3,454 61.76 2 O02 1,654 79.83 
HAE SR eee 6,682 3,944 59.02 2,668 1,341 50.26 
OTHER CLASSES 
193.20 eetth sac 6,898 2,861 41.48 2,883 1,095 37.98 
19330 a: 2. eas oe 6,147 2.930 aie 2,749 1,284 46.71 
TU S45 heer ee ay 6,709 2,456 36.61 3,047 1,102 SOsl? 
19354 sar. sare 4,315 2,654 36.28 3,258 1,220 Seite 
LU lhael eee 7,343 YAR Wes 307.2 1 3,403 1.055 SLe00 
1034 mee ee ne 7,374 2,587 35.08 3,958 1,466 37.04 
Rik iO < Sees 8,979 3,846 42.83 3,981 1,627 40.87 
1939 = scree tees 9,439 2,479 26226 3,963 937 23.64 
194028065 Shin 9,147 2/136 29.91 3,861 1,198 31.03 
104 | eee oe. 10,255 2,890 28.18 4,263 988 23.18 
4947 ea 10,815 3755 3472 4,118 1,057 25.67 
1943. SIP RA: 10,785 4,182 38.78 4,131 1,169 28.30 
1044: 5 ee Pi 13,882 5,605 40.38 See WAS) 1,995 29.67 
194 See oo. Dom 14,036 4252 30.29 3,035 1,433 25.43 
TOTAL CASUALTY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE 

1a ee one 31,045 15,585 S20 14,212 6,907 48.60 
Ak See, Zick le 12,280 45.19 12,478 6,567 52.63 
1034 a 27,902 13,307 47.69 13,369 6,912 S170 
19355 ee es ee Pale BAI 14,278 48.86 13,841 7,184 51.90 
1930s: eee 31,114 14,979 48.14 15,205 119 50.77 
RT fer) ee eee 36,003 17,745 49.29 18,073 9,478 52.44 
1035S ee 43,068 22,054 See2) 19,475 10,128 52.01 
LOS cr es 46,200 20,200 43.72 20,665 9,472 45.84 
1A ee ek 49,577 22,430 45.24 22,345 10,708 47.92 
10470 wel BW 26,102 46.48 25,198 11,448 45.43 
1 OA a ea co ee, 56,283 Loita2 45.74 24,849 10,917 43.93 
1 Wee ee, 58,270 29,195 50.10 25,542 423320 48.23 
yA Ee ee eee 68,342 33,281 48.70 29,543 14,341 48.54 
VA) See i ee Ais 76,529 36,304 47.44 33,460 15,822 47.29 


Net 


Premiums 
Written 


383 


Ontario as a Per- 
centage of Canada 


Net 


Losses 
Incurred 


6.50) Di sa 


384 LOAN AND TRuST COMPANIES 
TABLE 221 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF LOAN CORPORATIONS 
REGISTERED IN ONTARIO 
(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 
As at December 31 1932 1936 1939 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Assets: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Office: Premises:~ 22 espe eee 7,918 7,018 6,502 6,096 5,923 5,791 5,588 
Real Estate held for Sale....... 3,190 Vi MO T4642 114731 9,617 8,714 6,010 3,296 
Mortgages on Real Estate...... 177,572 | 149,485 | 143,028 | 129,483 | 120,620 | 110,533 | 107,033 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds..... 798 374 259 LS 412 422 522 
Bonds— 
Dominion and United King- 
don: 3 OE, Se he bf 7,613 004,085} 6827231) @58731 | 283494 | 39'253 | 57-490 
Provincial Governments?..... 3,952 SE ar T: 4,427 PRIAT 7,675 7,264 6,525 
Canadian Municipalities, etc.. 4,759 2,890 3,180 2,808 24 3,058 2,568 
AthothersBonds 5 th. 08. .2 4) 7,900 2,026 1,756 2,608 cAV AES) 2,863 3,233 
otaltbondske...3... 14 8S... 24,223 §*22278) | 21,594 | 28,864 | 419655. 1 52:439 | 69° 9iG 
Stocks: 4. 26 ek... Wee 10,913 ed0i245| 2102081 10/648 |" 142282 | 913,102), 113°532 
Casht. P.7Re he 5 1 BA Set 7,140 6213 8,368 8,339 9,622] 13,094 7,340 
All other Assetst ..).. £2.08. .)04 1,247 1,099 972 1,025 828 Ths) 681 
LOtalrAssets (oe 233,007 | 206,858 | 202,662 | 194,587 | 199,056 | 202,145 | 207,707 
Liabilities: 
To the Public— 
Debentures payable in Canada] 85,311} 79,791 | 75,704] 74,222} 74,737] 73,391| 73,906 
Debentures payable elsewhere.| 28,651} 27,572] 25,075} 20,033] 17,972] 15,856] 14,898 
Deposits Pietierd.« Hoyheret <A 3:5; 709 16931 S174) 35 844s} 3343943743 82 4 Rae hoes F 
Money borrowed from Banks 
andielsewhere.).. 4. 20..4 .4 444 98 89 110 101 87 82 
Dividends declared and unpaid 761 507 496 952 1,192 1,690 2,500 
Allsother*Iiabilitieses. 92. . 12) 19,109 |@e1Ol7 77)" 141,385 | P2269 | P12 Bor | 14 180s ele tos 
To Shareholders— 
Capital Stock, Permanent. i. 16732,892 |P033515i)" 938,623 I 339623 |) 633°020 | S31AS494) 31.554 
Capital Stock, Terminating... 2. Ass 1,641 147 152 166 191s foes 
Reserve Fund and Contingency 
Reserves. fk as ap ee 24,912 | 19,112} 18,584] 18,647] 18672) 18,068] 18,244 
PEONt ANG gsOSSe Ee ae. a ee 2,780 2,028 fae ie 2,140 2343 2,449 2,347 
Total Liabilities!........... 233,007 | 206,858 | 202,662 | 194,587 | 199,056 | 202,145 | 207,707 
Number of Comipaniés. 9... 19 18 16 5 ike 13 les 


1Columns do not necessarily add to totals shown as individual figures are given to the nearest thousand 


dollars. 


21932, 1936 and 1939 figures are Dominion and Provincial direct obligations. 


31932, 1936 and 1939 figures are guaranteed obligations of Dominion and Provincial Governments. 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF TRUST COMPANIES REGISTERED IN ONTARIO 


Company Funds 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


As at December 31 1932 1936 1939 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Assets: $ $ $ $ $ $ 
CO MCGer LEMMISES pen dove cseedeatedl os 5,865 5,621 6,019 5.50 t 5,185 5,212 5,182 
Real Estate held for Sale....... 4,222 8,321 9,367 6,952 5,246 Se 1,839 
Mortgages on Real Estate...... 19,055| 14,018} 12,948} 14,288] 14,087] 14,498] 12,884 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds..... 2,790 5,387 3,006 3,856 3,695 4 835 6,566 
Bonds— 
Dominion and United King- 
ddnits ieee. OF... 4B 5,949 5,207 6,803 7,094 D022 At S645 14,775 
Provincial Governments?..... fey 663 ole 4,039 3,912 3,548 2,987 
Canadian Municipalities, etc.. 1,956 1,619 ila view! 1,424 1,398 1,364 1,344 
PAIS GD OE O8 C.Genranincaee seeremert 5,306 6,724 7,488 6,630 4,860 4,837 3,980 
phota ponds 2 ease .< .) ARE 2 15068 4 149 1H 560 1719 Sd 1 20/092 1) e231 Onits2 58086 
Stocless. |. C68. Veh: 182.5)1..c84A 4,581 4,906 7,486 6,779 7,190 8,167 8,946 
CT) See i a | en Dee Lehi 1,991 2,607 2,847 2,384 on ba 
PTTL LNETANSSEES 7 Bias 6 an. wth be ns 4,873 3,697 Sls D952 3,110 3,114 3,831 
‘TotakAssets! 429.0... .).404 2. 57,675 | 57,937| 62,090| 61,902; 61,518} 62,752) 66,091 
Liabilities: 
To the Public— 
Money borrowed from Banks 
ANC. EISGWIEL Cte reeset 8,433 8,819} 10986] 11,729} 10,039 8,707 | 10,485 
Dividends declared and unpaid 528 403 420 378 389 444 469 
AllothersLiabilittesian . ds $eeeo. 2,497 4,079 3,900 4,145 4,947 5220 4,254 
To Shareholders— 
Capital Stock, Permanent....| 26,894] 26,508] 28,176} 26,836] 26,837| 26,918] 27,456 
Reserve Fund and Contingency 
TRS OIC ee Rs SE ieee Wee io 17,601 | 15,904} 14,980| 14,683] 14,739] 17,071| 19,736 
ron taand/l0ss 7.) Fe Y. 723 2,224 3,628 4°131 4,567 4,385 3,692 
Total Liabilities!........... 57,675 | 57,937| 62,090) 61,902) 61,518 | 62,752) 66,091 
Number of Companies........... 28 Ze oy 26 26 26 26 


1Columns do not necessarily add to totals shown as individual figures are given to the nearest thousand 


dollars. 


21932, 1936 and 1939 figures are Dominion and Provincial direct obligations. 
31932, 1936 and 1939 figures are guaranteed obligations of Dominion and Provincial Governments. 
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TABLE 223 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF TRUST COMPANIES REGISTERED IN ONTARIO 
Guaranteed Funds 
(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


As at December 31 1932 1936 1939 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Assets: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Mortgages on Real Estate...... 75,548 | 71,597 | 69,723) 60,131} 54,505| 48,417] 46,465 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds..... 22009 24-32 Ft 18 Olt 1 te sl oe el OED 8,381 
Bonds— 
Dominion, Provincial and 
United Kinadonie, bee ee 6,837 | 12,724) 21,170| 29,164 | »43,202 | 63,2454"% 84/809 
Guaranteed by Dominion and 
Provincial Governments, in- 
chiding ittlecest utes b ehiacs A523 3,765 5,991 | 11,378} 10,939] 11,095} 11,415 
Canadian Municipalities, etc..| 10,928} 10,644 8,550 6,956 7,098 6,323 6,985 
All other Bonds and Stocks... 2,061 8,924 8,630 8,284 | 10,100} 10,311 | 10,457 
Lotalbonds! Boats . si. eek oe 24,349 | 36,057 | 44,341 | 55,782) 71,339] 90,974 | 113,667 
Cash reir peers ern mrs 6,900 7,630 8,764 7,685 7,299 9,948 7,738 
All‘othermnssets 7; 502. alee 315 1,344 716 180 143 108 che 
TotabAssets) (hii.:.. a8ui 8. 129,474 | 140,954 | 142,157 | 135,502 | 143,561 | 159,009 | 176,285 
Liabilities: 
Bee cy hice, yt 9 erat eget cpretreror 41,143} 49,155] 59,794] 55,033} 59,505] 69,485] 81,968 
Specific Guaranteed Funds..... 16,873 | 13,813} 10,864 8,978 9,951 | 10,238} 12,449 
General Guaranteed Funds..... 15328 1 F714 7138 ees 3255) 1407 2a eo one dee tL 
Due to Company Funds........ 131 22 118 165 34 6 2Sti 
Total Liabilities!.......... 129,474 | 140,954 | 142,157 | 135,502 | 143,561 | 159,009 | 176,285 


Estate, Trust and Agency Funds. .|2,056,782|2,341,645|2,438,277|2,483,210|2,571,269|2,649,369|2,753,477 


AM ne Aa as A aca ted ee ins a AE Peeve idee A be ee 
1Columns do not necessarily add to totals shown as individual figures are given to the nearest thousand 


dollars. 
TABLE 224 
STATEMENT OF MORTGAGES OF LOANS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
REGISTERED IN ONTARIO 
(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 
LOAN COMPANIES TRUST COMPANIES 
Total Mortgages |Mortgages in Ontario| Total Mortgages Mortgages in Ontario 
Year Percent of Percent of Percent of Percent of 
Amount Lota! Amount Total Amount Total Amount Total 
Assets Mortgages Assets Mortgages 
$ aye $ p.c $ pics $ p.c. 
1032 See LTT 572 16221 80,994 A561 94 603 50.82 52,708 nae fA 
AS KK aes ern 169,563 76.09 77,490 45270 90,787 48.63 50,475 55.59 
1934,.065 oe 162,861 74.07 75,206 46.17 87,288 46.35 49 538 56275 
10350. Va 158,213 14313 2.109 45.98 85,877 46.19 49 398 oy rs 
LOS Greta, 149 485 VDE 70,902 47.43 85,615 43.05 48,749 56.94 
MS Ye 146,154 71.86 69,357 a7 745 85,402 41.60 50,119 58.68 
LOSSER oe. ot 145,115 PASTS 69,499 47.89 84,369 40.98 49 885 59.12 
1939 eee 143,028 10557 69,459 48.56 82,671 40.48 49 813 60.25 
194038" £39° 157 69.59 67,633 48.60 80,120 41.14 49,710 62.04 
19S ee 134,938 68.18 65,320 48.41 Hi pea 38.64 48,904 63532 
1942 Mee 129,483 66.55 62,754 48.47 74,418 37.70 46,469 62.44 
LS See ee 120,620 60.59 60,095 49.82 68,592 33.45 43,817 63.88 
1044 oe 110,533 54.68 58,197 52.65 62,915 ase 42,605 GL. f2 
1945 43002 107,033 51:53 57,914 LY: ey 59,349 24.49 43,203 72.79 
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TABLE 225 
REVENUE ACCOUNT OF LOAN CORPORATIONS REGISTERED IN ONTARIO 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 
a en en 


Year 1932 1936 1939 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Income: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rents earned on Office Premises 
PS eae, SO tenses As 4 enka 328 239 242 235 238 238 BAS 
Interest and Dividends earned— 
On Mortgages and Agreements 
for Sales 2.7 Pee. 2) Bad x: 11,696 9,837 7,790 4435 7,169 6,909 6,239 
On CollateraliLoans. <).9¢).+ 70 20 16 15 16 12 14 
On Bonds and Debentures... . 1,205 861 767 910 1,148 1,494 1,908 
Divideadsion Srecks), 4. 8h. «i. 706 561 569 544 578 617 442 
On Bank Deposits... .. 2.2%... 42 38 37 46 51 67 4] 
Other Interest earned........ Osea ws cal Me ewe te Dee BOP) PE eee tN IRE 
Profit on sale of Securities and 
PA State Aw eh tree) bo 14 182 110 54 346 471 
Agency Fees and Commissions 
PATIICU Sere Lome, ors 1 ER, 89 43 34 36 49 48 49 
Aiiother Reyenues>. -!o 5500": ert 184 407 836 1,074 £037 386 
otallenemeee Stee. 14,474 | 11,797 | 10,044 9,867 | 10,377 | 10,770 | 10,039 
Expenditure: 


Interest incurred on— 
Debentures and Debenture 


Shock ae wien erent Tee, Soro 4,534 3,687 3,265 3,138 3,109 2,944 

DIC OOSItSrae bbe ct obs sn 1,300 686 631 578 637 710 815 

Other borrowed money....... 60 9 9 12 16 19 Ze 
Loss on Sale of Securities and 

Rea Estate Aree pc teetke . LAS AAPA a NED. Rpt (PM Se Le see te oe. BET 
Ledger Value of Assets written 

LOWTIMDA See eee fi ee 392 482 318 204 SAL 522 338 


License Fees and Taxes other 
than on Real Estate— 


Douistony aeseee. . Ve. 8 443 224 101 724 983 ray! 595 

Pegeirieia bes Sh ons so ed irae 129 £22 144 13 4 4 3 

ee 122) ee ee, = ee ee 38 42 40 Si 36 33 a Wi 
Transferred to Investment 

Kesermasiarme a MPtn. . SEU Le 715 554 980 - 893 917 15376 946 
Other Expenses including Com- 

MISSIONS PA soe eel LSE YS 2,194 1,933 2,021 2,040 2,059 2,073 Re 
Bletreroite wpares sok 3,707 2,210 ZAG 2,102 2,210 2 les 2204 

LOCAL eee tisk i. fn bss 14,474 | 11,797 | 10,044 9,867 | 10,377 | 10,770 | 10,039 


1Columns do not necessarily add to totals shown as individual figures are given to the nearest thousand 
dollars. 
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Year 


Income: 
Rents earnedtie agen. eee 
Interest and Dividends earned— 
On Mortgages and Agreements 
fortsaleysrieeet ok ee 


On Bonds and Debentures... . 
DividendsronsStockss . (8a: : 
OnzBanks Deposits: -:e). gee. 
Otherulnterestzactes 2 eae. .) 
Profit on sale of Securities and 
Nigaleseatee ata. 1.0 c ceed 
Agency Fees and Commissions 
earned 


Ot ONNS, FO) 101 160.6) 8) (6, 04 (bu ie! 0.0 ley ot) Was ep oles, 


Expenditure: 
Interestancurred$ 32... 2 ae. 
Loss on sale of Securities and Real 
Estate owned by the Corpora- 
Clon Lees 2 BORE 
Ledger Value of Assets written 
down DVsre Ieee. ee 8 
License Fees and Taxes other 
than Taxes on Real Estate-- 
Domintome et, oe eee ee 
Provingial «8 Stk. lee. 
NIUTHELDALE aot. er ee ee 
Commission on Loans and on sale 
of Keath state cee. .4.nen. 
Transferred to Investment Re- 
Servestiie.... tees. « chee ee 
Al other Bxpensess. .. 2 ane 
Net Profite.e.. = sob... 988. 


TABLE 226 
REVENUE ACCOUNT OF TRUST COMPANIES REGISTERED IN ONTARIO 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


1932 


31 = kw! (ewe) ve 


16,396 


6,267 


2,295 
6,855 
268 


16,396 


1936 


6,845 
180 


15,183 


4,327 


eile Witenes, © 


15,183 


1939 


78 


15,505 


85139 


LOAN AND TRUST COMPANIES 


1942 1943 1944 
$ $ $ 

79 99 98 
3,880 | 4,096 | 4,022 
642 583 539 
2,A88.| - 2754 4 leaset08 
4.46 480 539 
49 60 59 

92 175 235 
eee 162 172 
TSU ue 3084 a) MAS OG 
263 355 371 
15,263 | 16,074 | 17,150 
32861] Geatess| aie G03 
OOK) <a ae ae 

59 63 108 
1,0245) ecilGias se54 
35 30 28 
104 102 107 
40 70 78 
295 444 324 
8,316 | 8479] 9,068 
2,014} 2,240] 2,479 
15,263 | 16,074 | 17,150 


1945 


18,508 


3,776 


1Columns do not necessarily add to totals shown as individual figures are given to the nearest thousand 


dollars. 
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PABLE 227 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT OF LOAN CORPORATIONS 
REGISTERED IN ONTARIO 
(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 
Year 1932 1936 1939 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Dalanted a antianyslstit 3,043 2,238 2,061 2,046 2,139 2,246 2,400 
Net Profits? eso re pct ot meet SeLUr egy) Oka lie's 2102 2,210 PASS 2,201 
Transferred from Reserve Fund and 
Contingency’ Reserve.) i:.9..... 273 259 PASE H Gees Siee go ae eee Gee rey LA set Lge 
TLotal2.p1 epee 5 eke 7,023 | 4,703 | 4,404 | 4,148] 4,349| 4,431 | 4,601 
Less: b+ 
Dividends Declared including 
Boulisese me a ee sk, ou ek 4,243 2451 2,030 1,986 1,971 1,934 1,948 
Special Transfer to Investment 
{tee oni » nal ail a oie eee | eee 225 260 10 10 Do 15 
Transferred to Reserve Fund and 
eee OW ACEC VG tah Cem ees mi ae | ah oe 12 25 26 292 
OTAIZ ie asa be LAR tated ae 4,243 2,676 2,290 2,008 2,006 1,982 2,255. 
Balance at December 3ist!....... 2,780 2,028 Zt? 2,140 2,343 2,449 2,347 


eee 
1Discrepancies in closing and opening net balances in successive years are largely due to companies 


ceasing operations. 


Columns do not necessarily add to totals shown as individual figures are given to the nearest thousand 


dollars. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT OF TRUST COMPANIES 
REGISTERED IN ONTARIO 


Year 


Balanceatelanuamiclstarcensecece 
Net Broiitc eee et eee. TARY 
Transferred from Reserve Fund and 
Contingency Reserve........... 
Premium on Capital Stock. . : 
Amount transferred from Invest- 
MERE KESELVES. | ee ec 


Less: 
Dividends Declared including 
BOniises et toxaa eee eee eae 
Special Transfer to Investment 
Reserv esi At Rou a as es 
Special Donations and Transfers 
Ou BeiSsiON se UNGS 2. ai ween: 
Transferred to Reserve Fund and 
Contingency Fund 


TABLE 228 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


1932 1936 1939 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$603 48 34d Claes phos Rae ane 
268 2,19 2,451 2,014 2,240 2,479 2,746 
2021 Vil pee ree, Fe Mere PORE eos oy. eke | od, eek 
IPM Were ev ay 8 an eee al eo Or a Cea 37 
GOT Anetra cg atte oun ou! i Litt 956 
4,045 3,949 D,O0D 5,820 6,390 Solos 8,124 
2,266 1,701 1,848 15005 1,624 1,754 1,876 
ee he DEAT Ay Fens Th as le AAI ae al 
DO ire ieee || ereueet arth aut ae a elie Pees [in Boh Ae Yo NE SO 
We ea) eee 118 56 199 22019 Z55) 
2,322 1,724 1,966 1,689. 1,823 3,773 4,431 
i283 S 2,224 3,628 4,131 A567 4,385 3,692 


ee I ee 
1Columns do not necessarily add to totals shown as individual figures are given to the nearest thousand 


dollars. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARD 


TABLE 229 
THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARD 
SCHEDULE 1 INDUSTRIES 


Balance Sheet 


December 31 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
ASSETS $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Cash-in Danke =. 11,376 5,431 4,617 135,900 208,110 271,268 
Investments, see 23,697,157) 24,003,556) 23,607,223) 25,230,693} 27,747,396] 30,814,005 
Due for Services. . . 64,733 63,816 81,083 84,804 60,896 52,432 

Estimated Adjust- 
ments of Assess- 
(HCH (Sen eee. er doth Ce 927,804 752,062) 419259) 375 629,800 
Sundry—Account- 
able Warrants, 
Salary Advances, 
Victory oat 
Rian Ctra...” GOST Pek PN oe Bie ee do, ee ee Sue eee ee 
‘otal. £2a8.4 « 23,773,958} 24,072,803) 24,620,727| 26,203,459| 29,275,777| 31,767,505 
LIABILITIES 
Bank Overcdiafts. |) £2oos0) 419,177 193003) tice eta bee eke at ee ee 
Deferred Compen- 
sation ee Sots 2 SATS £3,336 37,497 36,967 44 089 
Pensions. «202. 19,706,509} 19,777,086) 20,007,875} 20,632,800} 21,460,847| 22,275,818 
Silicosis Account. . 295,313 715,509} 1,111,341! 1,422,146} 1,423,623] 1,879,877 
Pretimocontosis, (8) SEES. PR ea ke OE eee cs oe 
Compensation— 
Medical Aid Out- 
standing.) 02... o8,995;517)1 447,068) %2/228,036) 93,079,033) 3485, 5610"3.059 141 
Adjustments of 
Assessments.... 27,663 LO OZ AN dene lcen eed cial © kee |) aoe ee ae 
Disaster Reserve. . 257,876 270,096 280,804 282,280 270,501 229,650 
Investment Reservel ss etre fee isc1ch cen oe ca eee en i ee 509,219 644,151 
Contingent and 
Operating Reserve} 1,607,908} 1,368,495 756,332 749,703) 2,089,059) 3,634,789 
Total 7 23,773,958) 24,072,803) 24,620,727) 26,203,459) 29,275,777) 31,767,505 


1938 


$ 
398,738 
32,337,435 
64,954 


360,850 


44,415 
23,647,379 
2,220,284 


217,888 
940,274 


2,621,718 


33,161,977 


December 31 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks.... 
Investments...... 
Due for Services... 
Estimated Adjust- 
ments of Assess- 


Sundry—Account- 
able Warrants, 
Salary Advances, 
Victory Loan 
Blan €tc. te oo: 


LIABILITIES 
Bank Overdraft... 
Deferred Compen- 


Silicosis Account. . 
Pneumoconiosis... 
Compensation— 
Medical Aid Out- 
ene nahh 6 eg Re Rae 
Adjustments o 
Assessments.... 
Disaster Reserve. . 
Investment Reserve 
Contingent and 
Operating Reserve 
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1939 


$ 
Dh. oa 
34,376,204 
36,962 


Pte cte Coch Ryan 


60,950 
24,838,874 
2,328,316 
1,189,134 


2,545,993 
121,470 
228,782 
963,469 


2,648,711 


TABLE 229—Continued 
THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARD 
SCHEDULE 1 INDUSTRIES 


1941 


$ 
425,877 
37,769,356 
63,700 


1,304,245 


5,550 


34,925,699| 39,568,728 


of eee! Sp a oth ens 


118,977 
28,537,870 
2,501,992 
1,544,614 


3,755,308 


a) eis) mis. ow adie 


236,046 
922,401 


1,651,520 


Balance Sheet 


1942 


$ 
415,849 
42,554,258 
76,972 


1,065,830 


8,298 


44,121,207 


169,332 
30,828,755 
3,545,920 
1,540,566 


4,113,340 


236,949 
339,516 


3,346,827 


46,467,324 


1943 1944 


; ede 
537,421 7,962 
50,077,373 


142,025 65,799 


724,875} 1,268,375 


11,500 15,197 


1945 
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1946 


$ 
51,649 
55,546,822 
89,926 


1,525,500 


32,507 


4,218,961 


47,883,145) 51,434,706 


193,678 230,646 


3,836,714 
1,787,238 


4,711,344} 4,662,296 


a] aed e, «nane. 


236,248 
892,699 


4,966,244 


246,808 
499,613 


57,246,404 


220,869 


32,387,802] 34,822,621/37,295,585 
4,005,922 
1,619,017 


3,657,738 
2,311,485 


4,305,368} 


549,962 
1,084,310 


6,456,747 


$ 

75,190 
59,504,176 

T1iote 


2,082,000 


61,760,844 


930,105 
224,777 
42,438,784 


2,844,141 
1,481,063 


7,409,804 2 


909,998 
1,209,908 


4,312,264 


1Includes $60,380 Second Injury Fund. 
2Includes $30,331 Second Injury Fund. 
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TABLE 230 
THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION£ BOARD 


SCHEDULE 2 INDUSTRIES 


Balance Sheet 


December 31 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
ASSETS $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Cash inj Bank: =... 70,996 3S, sOSele ten eee 12,952 68,412 94,169 76,154 
Investments...... 3,459,168 | 3,416,018 | 3,422,887 | 3,428,541 | 3,550,186 | 3,621,515 | 3,667,860 
‘Lotall. 44. 3,530,164 | 3,449,456 | 3,422,887 | 3,441,493 | 3,618,598 | 3,715,684 | 3,744,014 
LIABILITIES 
BanksOverdratines) sins eel Gone oe A SOO 04 Facade, ib eee hela: bt) see ae en 
Employers’ De- 

POSITS, Seuss 3,505,681 | 3,425,606 | 3,396,460 | 3,422,143 | 3,442,747 | 3,516,149 | 3,545,457 
Held for Claimants 24,483 Dee See) 21,807 19,350 16,907 15,709 14,374 
Investment Reservels. 5...) eke ete, ite ee ey Nee ee 158,944 183 826 184,183 
Interest earned but 

riot distributed 4S eh eee tee ee tae Eee aMI? hae arc on any en oe ee 

Lotalivgis,... 3,530,164 | 3,449,456 | 3,422,887 | 3,441,493 | 3,618,598 | 3,715,684 | 3,744,014 
December 31 1939 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
ASSETS $ $ $ $ $ $ 
GashuniBanke ase. TO201 95,609 128,156 134,434 223,818 89,307 194,374 
Investments...... 3,474,196 | 3,380,203 | 3,412,698 | 3,515,946 | 3,671,505 | 3,885,710 | 4,095,575 
Lotaliee 2 3,550,463 | 3,475,812 | 3,540,854 | 3,650,380 | 3,895,323 | 3,975,017 | 4,289,949 
LIABILITIES 
Bank Overdraft... | a | a Fe I ae ie, (ee een, ee 
Employers’ De- 

POSITSHks rane 3,329,781 | 3,248,606 | 3,312,228 | 3,422,602 | 3,667,051 | 3,745,370 | 4,058,299 
Held for Claimants 13,805 13,001 13,906 SHE) 14,067 16,477 16,974 
InvestmentReserve| 206,877 214,205 214,205 214,205 214,205 215-170 214,676 
Interest earned but 

NOCAISTHIDULEd. 4), sen Tce ee eee 515} cs ate ceed fh liclooee. BRE GAR Sehaeee 

‘otal ae ee 3,550,463 | 3,475,812 | 3,540,854 | 3,650,380 | 3,895,323 3,975,017 4,289,949 
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(EABLEA23) 
THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARD 
SCHEDULE 1 INDUSTRIES 
Receipts and Payments 
Item 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
RECEIPTS $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Assessments...... 3,686,299} 3,034,983) 3,477,154) 6,081,125} 6,367,856) 7,820,749! 6 163.058 
Investments, In- a 
terest and Ex- 
WAANGE Ate se A: 2,568,204) 1,280,032} 1,558,928) 3,238,930} 6,291,645} 4,612,968} 3,199,297 
Refunds of  Ex- vay 
penses, etc...... 70,530 835325 81,980 99,373 105,989 80,719 73,690 
‘otalt.<. 6,325,033) 4,398,340) 5,118,062) 9,419,428) 12,765,490) 12,514,436) 9,436,045 
PAYMENTS 
Compensation paid 
and awarded, in- 
cluding silicosis 
and rehabilita- 
tion...;........| 4,495,757) 3,944,797) 4,395,009) 4,903,230) 4,869,252) 5,402,182) 5,353,418 
Preventive Services 
Mine Rescue 

VA Of ee eee 21,816 12,949 10,860 13,966 12,907 12.315 17-952 
Safety Associa- 

Lins oie ee 157.120 136,381 146,066 136,144 151,444 164,000 192,250 
Clinic Expenses. 698 6,474 6,377 8,898 CWA) 9,152 10,522 
Occupational 
TSINCHGNESY Paw 2% GEgP Carehaae eka PSUS Cena, A NeeaeOe amare, Sees RCH ee erg Aiea bears a 2,426 
1 NOISY a) GES WEA GIRL oll, Nagata bahnes Aare yee rh ee Mig ter ce el lleteehiiaread ale Ia can cme eel ra Oe Coal ak gee ea Leni Ae 

Administrative Ex- 
penses and Sec- 
LIOME Dw ss es a 339,003 311,997 334,106 394,596 389,744 396,865 451,395 
Investments...... 971,286 410,859 284} 3,638,308} 7,261,716) 6,466,764 3,280,612 
Total........| 5,985,680) 4,823,457| 4,892,702) 9,095,142) 12,693,280) 12,451,278] 9,308,575 
Item 1939 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
RECEIPTS $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Assessments...... 6,682,662} 8,812,570} 12,508,371] 12,112,332] 11,637,075] 13,424,239] 14,808,057 
Investments, In- 
terest and Ex- 
CHanve ws seo 2,500,782} 2,269,314) 2,404,449) 4,192,345} 4,501,464) 2,817,465) 3,381,797 
Refunds of Ex- eo 
penses, etc...... 89,253 49,768 67,222 85,085 114,894 51,138 73,066 
Total). : J 9,272,697| 11,131,652) 14,980,042) 16,389,762) 16,253,433) 16,292,842| 18,262,920 
PAYMENTS 
Compensation paid 
and awarded in- 
cluding _ silicosis 
and rehabilita- 
LIONS F4k oh ek 5,347,143} 7,495,043} 8,422,056) 8,936,914) 9,463,909} 9,980,818! 11,068,166 
Preventive Services 
Mine Rescue 

WV Gre. ucbeece ok 18,027 19,266 17,146 18,008 21,787 38,926 36,504 
Safety Associa- 

TONS «9 2 215-5h1 LXU GES 283,760 304,955 312,413 302,733 326,440 
Clinic Expenses. 11,769 65,296 65,739 89,681 101,760 117,396 140,525 
Occupational ; 

‘Therapy. i. 4 IL ASOT a5 I aS S| en oe a ee a Pree 
PMs IVANZAUON Allin’, cee pA reat 2 | ENR 215151 9,669 634-10 oto eee 

Administrative Ex- 

penses and Sec- 
tenors. ts. <.8 483,018 637,033 727,447 788,468 819,602 870,420) 1,024,412 
Investments...... 3,068,728] 2,707,689} 5,473,923] 6,109,013} 6,053,751] 6,296,732) 5,209,097 
Total eee. 9,158,902| 11,175,102| 14,990,071) 16,268,190) 16,782,891) 17,613,495) 17,805,144 
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TABLE 232 
THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARD 
SCHEDULE 2 INDUSTRIES 


Receipts and Payments 


Item 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
RECEIPTS $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Employers Deposits and 
Payments. 4:66 4. bday 1,043,281) 772,274) 1,030,485) 1,154,922} 933,194) 1,012,683} 948,068 
Investments, Interest and 
Prehanges.¢ pple eae 184,130; 232,424) 181,215) 173,371] 1,181,867| 376,549) 179,728 
‘Lotal bes en ee ee 1,227,411) 1,004,698) 1,211,700) 1,328,293) 2,115,061) 1,389,232) 1,127,796 
PAYMENTS 
Compensation, Paids. ....: 1,183,157) 1,042,256; 1,249,699) 1,310,780] 1,091,507) 1,100,699; 1,087,478 
lnvestmentiss.pggs! «3 oe Cele ee alah dee: en |e mabe eee ee cee 968,094) 262,776 BS 352 
TOtal eas Boe 1,183,157) 1,042,256) 1,249,699) 1,310,780| 2,059,601) 1,363,475) 1,145,810 
Item 1939 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
RECEIPTS $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Employers Deposits and 
Payimenie. 4's) a: + ster 706,263} 1,182,756] 1,471,515} 1,919,935] 2,182,275] 1,992,779] 2,110,802 
Investments, Interest and 
Pex clio it eee t i. tie 618,580) 315,050) 229,141) 352,411) 484,285) 401,257] 319,334 
TL OPAL ees ee 1,324,843) 1,497,806) 1,700,656) 2,272,346) 2,666,560) 2,394,036) 2,430,136 
PAYMENTS 
Compensation Paid....... 1,090,283) 1,377,457) 1,568,891} 1,977,650] 2,114,408] 2,070,587] 1,950,677 
LnwesimentSre.:nms oe: none 234,448 40,668 99,218) 288,417} 462,769) 457,959| 374,392 
‘Lotal Be 8 eee 1,324,731| 1,418,125) 1,668,109) 2,266,067| 2,577,177) 2,528,546| 2,325,069 
TABLE 233 
THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARD 
SCHEDULE 1 INDUSTRIES 
Number of Firms, Payroll and Assessment 
; Rate of 
Number of Assessment | Assessment 
Year Firms at Payroll per $100 (estimated 
End of Year| (estimated) | of Payroll | provisional) 
$ ’000 $ $ 
10322. ee Oa Ee A ed eee 21,058 317,605 1.04 3,292,309 
ORG yo Mee, ee cee cre ae Mee OE | 19,600 288,917 94 2,729,936 
1934.20.48 J928 o8e ec : JOS SL OF EI AO 19,942 346,735 ea 4,192,200 
Lk Deen ECU ee ee ery OC eee Ne a 20/752 386,782 1,36 5,254,667 
103650 es ee a eee 22,058 410,792 1.48 6,075,764 
19S eo ote lhe es 2 ABR ee ee 23,871 517.0271 111 5,728,494 
1938 > cel’. Los ada. ees ee ee 24,144 481,215 13) 6,303,915 
1030t7. hee eet 20 4eE tie eee. 24,973 550,040 1.06 5,830,425 
1040 85..°. HOR: Bags) « WAAE ae i ae 24,385 655,550 1.02 6,686,948 
104 SE cna lees ar ce nS ee 24,345 875,816 1.08 9,458,812 
SY ly nes OP GV Pont andy To eee, hl: 255529 999,769 0 10,897,193 
1943 2... 2A Bo RRL eee eee 23,950 1,076,780 1203 11,099,204 
1944. 32) dy yh. mn ee ee ee eee 25,001 1,169,052 1.02 11,965,195 
1945 i ok Se et a eee, cea oe eto 29,039 1,167,802 ia 13,153,481 
104.6 05. b... HO. LO BAe RA RRS. 35,296 1,295,441 1216 15,019,916 
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TABLE 234 
THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARD 

Number of Accidents Reported 

(ALL SCHEDULES) 
Number | Year Number | Year Number 
41,470 193 ate ree 70,582 WO4 2 SaaS oes y Bice ew Bes 
38,042 LO RGR Poe 59,834 RSE A ie tee 131,458 
54,730 TOO Bach gon he eet 60,520 Ee Ue ene 123,820 
BEY Oden en, Sc Se eee ae Siation WdOas ee et. 118,220 
61,382 BOS bowie Ph & . 1133822 HOAG 2 ae. 5. ew. 138,570 
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TABLE 235 
THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE OF THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
Comparative Statement of Total Assets 
(AS AT THE CLOSING OF FISCAL YEARS) 
Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
Year Total Year Total Year Total 
Ended Assets Ended Assets Ended Assets 
$ $ $ 
LO PANEL Fes POs tec icea oa 2,338,107 LO SOG. Cece. alates 4,405,857 TOS Pree Po keer 6,378,228 
LODE. teh Peek pe 2,245,359 LOS ted: salah at 4,927,838 L940 Be. Bask oe slew. 6,147 527 
LOS eee ee 2,485,108 RIS RS iA a han a 5,900,159 104 IA ee eee 6,578,180 
1904 oh Bcn tuyere 2,651,366 Se ee ek cee eee 5,261,991 194 2s ROR ace een 7,707,914 
LOZ De hn eee 2,837,451 LO DA Total deo Fo aae e 5,406,468 1043 Cee Ace oe 5 eee 9,806,037 
192070 soc 3,021,985 O45) ee a eee 5,390,891 1044S teak Sar eee 10,804,243 
1 O20 7% ee 6 3,307,678 1936-0 rk, Soe Oar Solon 104.55 eee sated car ee Tiss E7632 
19D Se Cee eee 3,585,098 REY Are Soe R Eat 5,927,885 1.04 Oita fete ods ae es 14,063,929 
1920 0 ore eee ee 2 4,101,102 COS Sern | eae 6,042,121 
TABLE 236 
THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE OF THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
BALANCE SHEET 
As at March 31st, 1946 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
PUBLIC TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS: ESTATES, TRUSTS AND COMMITTEESHIPS: 
Dominion of Canada_ - Underadministrationbythe 
Bonds.5..8-2 se 6 20 055 00-00 Publical custcess. fl. ee $13,804,622.28 
Province of Ontario ; 
Bonds and bonds 
guaranteed by the 
Province of On- 
tArIO us ee eee 3,615,923.43 
Accrued Interest on 
Investments to 
March 31st, 1946. eh alee 4,317,905.93 GENERADORESERVEW ee eee 70,000.00 
CASH INS BANK So 2a oa 983,141.97 19 Rs ACCOUNT IAL. . oe detl. 25.000.00 
INVESTMENTS HELD IN EsTATES... 9,161,392.80 
PREPAID ITEMS AND ADVANCES.... 1,487.84 » Surplus ACCOUNT:..-...9.40--. 164,306.26 
$14,063,928.54 $14,063,928.54 
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TABLE: 237 
THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE OF THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


Statement of Annual Funds Paid to, or Accumulated for, the Benefit 
of the Province of Ontario 


Maintenance 
of Patients 

Year Annual | Escheated paid to Total 

Ended Surplus Estates Ontario per Year 
Hospitals 

POD 0M A oe ee 2 oe ee ee Mee ee et ee % 4.698 “$11014 | $) 81458 |$.297,170 
POO 1 2 BPO) FSS. EOE Le KC gk. tee 4,698 6,029 101,908 112,635 
(O22 EP Aes ch Oe a eee ee oe Bes aie 7,028 173,485 117,009 297,522 
1973 a hed n con ener keg eaters bam imeate ye eat bane eee es 17,793 (ta bey, 100,335 129,850 
1a. ORE 4, ed VEE Oe Set 4 oo 16,656 4,423 101,384 122,463 
LOD Smee eed ee eis ea eae ee. Bn Oe ee ay eS 15,729 630 194,537 210,896 
LOR GI POL ee ee cs bcd Be oe FA aes 16,528 55517 201,736 222,081 
LOD Tie) heptenecints 1 Peanteent Uicem ates eer a Eee gates Eee MGyedete Lol or 203,005 234,524 
PD AIRC Wd RS. Srcecilbe ca dean -ieeteip-cmentare--apha st, ae ann tinge acetate 70,993 60,745 199,470 331,208 
DUO Were. 1. set. S00. 4. BE eae. Ye. 4,971 6,703 195,198 206,872 
1 OS CD Sea Be OA th ote ha Ata kets 5,051 32270 306,660 515,080. 
LO ee eee ee ne hee eo ee age resol LEG Ya engine i 341,423 349,516 
WOR roc scales rs oc septs Meat sage iad iat al a fra Rig. kuae dt ante 23,189 161 368,605 391,951 
fs me eR So Wee a hacking Ms Secded 45. Bn haw, 34,244 1228 284,713 320,185 
(EE 05 Me os a Seater Ae |e Aa ar Pera eae earned 13,682 16,653 295,536 apaswei( Ml! 
105 5 Leer ER hc ch SS NS aca ee ME eS (elle ml tae eee, 146,800 154,082 
13 OR esta, Set Re i Ee 24,680 46,209 369,615 440,504 
MERWE 2 Rn, le Mat oe CO a See 20,154 24,009 393,985 438,148 
LOSS eR Se Mek ancit eo Geely cae Seto 37,296 21,466 318,606 377,368 
DOCKED peat Cl, .<¢ OREN Tn ee Ene me See ae ner ae 26,457 44,789 390,904 462,150 
LOR ren er Re eran Bhs Senay Mites Bee» adie 2080 1 29,759 432,068 489,704 
REYES 2 CaN a Silt ag eae ined Nearest See ae ae ce ee 53,199 35,962 404,321 493,482 
OA ment tee OP aes Od Wk RS ks ie 93,631 43,726 504,573 641,930 
EES SO Aint ae eae RAR ae en Se, ne RE Pa 100,489 106,412 511,794 718,695 
Ree CONS PE RL ie ecm cl, 2 oye nc cataract ae SReBe A 74,790 50,832 508,554 634,176 
LO NM eres eee cnt ce Ra a essa x ete aye Ye 68,508 CRIM AD 540,886 643,173 
BEL Ca Ry cera) i 36s Go aos Coady ine hei eid a eh 64,147 10,908 551,466 626,521 
$9,788,264 


1Five-month period. 
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TABLE 238 


The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada! 


June 1, 1934| June 1, 1939 


Jan. 1, 1944] Jan. 1, 1946 
Members $22) od <a SE \s SESS POMS Sk AVE Le See es ee ek oY) (ee a ee 
Can=s} On-9}sGanel|) OnenitCan- | On-~|-Can- | On=-4iCan- | On. | Cane | SOne 
ada | tario | ada | tario | ada | tario | ada | tario | ada | rario | ada | tario 
Regular 
Members— 
Head Offices} 104 42 137 48 107 54 2 58 1012 492 | 1033 503 
Branches. .|(€077 9 Li 7 16 4 41 12 36 8 56 13 
Total... ...\*121 51 154 55 123 58 162 70 137 57 159 63 
Associate . 
Members. . . 66 49 59 45 
Total 
Membership} 121 51 154 55 123 58 162 70 | 2032 | 1062 | 2183 | 1088 


1 


Formerly the Bond Dealers’ Association of Canada and later the Investments Bankers’ Association 


oof Canada. 


3 Not including three honorary members on Active Service. 


Not including two honorary members on Active Service. 
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TABLE 240 
THE BOND MARKET 
Province of Ontario and Municipalities of Ontario 
Gross Amount Outstanding 
(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS WITH £ CONVERTED AT $4.8624 AND UNITED STATES DOLLARS AT $1.00) 


Province of Ontario Munici- 
eee rn Pe eet} palities 
December 31 Canada of 
Canada |New York/Canada or|New York) London Total Ontario 
only only |New York/jor London 
| § $ $ $ § § $ 
1937—Including Guaran- 
teed Issues other 
thantGeN Re. 410.0 8.9 S70 247.4 5.9 729.7 4261 
1938>= Directo ae ee 51005 pie. 50.4 234.9 Sat 607.7 404 
Guaranteed........ i ish he! 8.8 final 35 eee 140.0 
T039== Direct. a hoes swans 349 .2 Sich 49.5 230.6 529 635.3 388 
Guaranteed...) 2... TOJR2 a5 6.9 8.5 ee Polen 
TOA0 Directs eet nae de s| | 00320 mae 49.5 22005 Ste 645.5 366 
Guaranteed... n.«<p.« . LOZ? 8.6 6.7 8x5 re 126.0 
19041—Directh a8.) lan: 350.4 aes 49.0 222.4 Sy 1 632.0 355 
Guaranteed........ 98.4 8.5 6.4 RS) ne 121.9 
194) Direct ore ees at 349 .9 1520 2901 2184 2 4.9 G71. 305 
Guaranteed........ 95.0 13.0 6.2 8.0 a ae 12753 
1943—Directee: 2. cues. 502-4 feo 14.9 214.0 6) ae) 640.1 281 
Guaranteed)... 89.8 19.2 5.9 8.0 Hay 12229) 
1944S. Ditectace » «la ove- 380.7 Zon) 1249 Lie 3n.0 61345 253 
Guaranteed........ 76.4 on yer! 8.0 wee 113.4 
1945-—DIreCctisien has odo Ss 35 180) 23.0 14.9 186.8 3.6 Sere ran 
Guaranteed)... +. 85.0 20.3 5.4 8.0 1£8..7 


1Direct. 
TABLE 241 


THE BOND MARKET 
Bond Issues and Retirements! 
(PAR VALUES IN MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS)? 


Dominion— Direct es ‘ a eee 
and Guaranteed Provincial Direct Corporations Municipalities 
and other C.N.R. and Guaranteed 


Calendar 
Vears Issues Issues Issues Issues 
——_ | | A | Net 
New and! Retire- | New and| Retire- | New and] Retire- | New and Debt 
Refunding] ments |Refunding] ments |Refunding) ments |Refunding|Reduction 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1936.2 eee 402.7 Dy) Pie 1902 255.3 2140 48.0 2720 
10375 ee eae 348 .3 337.4 177-4 TiO isle. tase 6255 25.0 
{038 ee on. 6 eee 286.1 215.9 120.3 1229 63.1 Hone 38.9 30.0 
1930 2 eee 21150 235320 (ee af! Hei es 23a 27057 Sue 39.0 
1010 ew. ee os 601.4 301.9 169.1 109.5 S5a1 P12e3 205 30.0 
LOA Ae ah coue 934.5 397.6 81.9 100.5 2183 85.1 bis 46.0 
1049 ah ees Oe! 534.4 143.4 177.9 47.0 (2258 21-9 61.0 
1045 ee 3,047.8 590.2 148.4 166.4 60.9 123.9 3228 5360 
phe ee ne eee SG | 407.55 101.4 167.8 14507 1850 1007 21-0 
1045 Se eee ee B050.9 13 2%7: 174.0 203 .4 isie5 1822 Sae7 39.0 
otal: aoe 4,66341.1 0,012,001 ons.) 15269-2011, 198, 901 112.2 406.3 377.0 


ee eee ne hy Oe eee eg eee ee ie ee 
1Subject to revision. War Savings Certificates are included. Provincial Treasury Bills are excluded. 
Dominion Treasury Bills, Deposit Certificates and short-term issues sold directly to Bank of Canada 
and the chartered banks are not included. 

2Issues payable in Foreign Currency are included at the par of exchange up to September 15th, 1939, 
but thereafter conversion is made on the basis of the official rates of the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board. 
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TABLE 242 


THE BOND MARKET 


Summary of Changes in Currency of Payment! 


Dominion and Provincial Direct and Guaranteed, Other C.N.R. and Corporation Bonds 


(PAR VALUES IN MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS)? 


Items 1936 1939 1940 
| $ $ $ 
New Issues were payable in: 
Canada only sce ae O52; 7) 14700 £8201 
Newsy ork only. ae. 118.0 83.4 D2 
Canada and New York.... 3.0 48.5 on 
Londons tet aty ae oe 1.9 2 | 
Total ye: oa, ts eee 775.6 | 602.1 | 825.6 
Retirements were payable in: 
Canada colina ss). es. 293.9 go Zool | aoLe 
New York only. 1.5." 156.2 210 jal 
Canada and New York....| 38.7 | 119.5 19.8 
Canada, New York and 
LONGONR a the nls 8 oy ee ib Hee 86.7 10.9 
London nee... cee 19, OA Ol | R62; 
LOCA Peer: tack 563.8 | 577.5 | 523.7 
Net Increase or Net Decrease 
in Bonds, Outstanding pay- 
able in: 
Canada onlyome-s,.. 2350 - 419.0 | 220.9 | 496.6 
CDEC Se ene ade ee COS AN GLI Jal 1947, 
VGtal pag gee ee 211.9 24.6 | 301.9 


1941 1942 1943 1944 
$ $ $ $ 
I 02353" 2234.95) Salts 2 eer 
14.0 30.1 143.3 83.8 
erties 0) ae Loe 
4 4 4 i 
1,037.7 | 2,263.0 | 3,257.1 | 3,368.3 
326.7 407.3 221.0 634.8 
29.8 12a0 259.6 27.6 
18.0 49.3 my se) 63.5 
21.4 97.5 21.8 100.6 
187.4 268.6 18.7 23.6 
583.3 835.3 879.5 850.1 
696.5 | 1,824.6 | 2,586.1 | 2,633.2 
242.1 396.9 208.6 115.0 
454.4 | 1,427.7 | 2,377.5 | 2,518.2 | 3,462.5 


1War Service Certificates are included. Provincial Treasury Bills are excluded. 
Issues payable in Foreign Currency are included at the par of exchange up to September J5th, 1939, but 
thereafter conversion is made on the basis of the official rates of the Foreign Exchange Control Board. 


1945 


$ 


3,857.6 
49.0 


ole) (a6) ier 


3,984.6 


278.8 
72.8 
5545 


101.9 
1s | 


522.1 
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TABLE 243 
BOND MARKET 
Bonds Held by Canadian Institutional Investors 


(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


1932 1938 1941 

Institution Domin- .| Domin- Domin- 
ion and| Other | Total |ion and| Other | Total | ion and| Other | Total 

Provin- Provin- Provin- 

eial cial cial 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Baneot Garndiat tft. aoe eA .. 176.1 5.0 181.1 OOS 605.1 
Chartered Banks?..| 489.7 | 206.1 695.8, |) 1) 143.0, (9296.6° | 1,439.7 |°15483.3 | 243:3' 1 '1)726.6 


Life Insurance 


Companies: : 
Ganadian? 1 .....1. 126.9: 255.6 382.5 442.6 | 322.9 765.5 594.3 |.'357.7 952.0 
Daria oe tase ec oT ete BOUSE iemrenstros ua tii eaten, AU a hcl are os eae a ae 45.7 
ELTe hahah ies ies 9 Raid Ik UST Ae SADISP he Tae) A) ieee tee SOOT ice ea aT 4k, 474.3 


Loan Companies: 
Registered in 
Ontariaez .. +. 11.6 Lees 24.2 15.9 5.5 21.4 19.7 oh a0 

Trust Companies: 
Registered in 


Ontarians. - ./: 18.1 20.3 38.3 30.1 25.5 55.6 45.1 22% G722 
Sinking Funds’: 

DP ySay Cay ET Pee eh Bel Pa bic ssheceh ly ued oe G7. 01} erceera ch thd, . Se 

See tea Pe ee eo ees ee he ees is) AP CM ek 2h 6 


Provinces (Direct 
and Guaran- 


“SUR ee RS A Ree (i > eee 8 a a SW WS Oe cle, 146.0 
Municipalities 

(Direct and 

ReRIATAR eed te i. ot 1G bw 1) casas Teas ae ol Pea DOU lee wae shh Lee |S ee 


See page 404 for footnotes. 
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TABLE 243—Continued 


BOND MARKET 


Bonds Held by Canadian Institutional Investors 


Domin- 

ion and 

Provin- 
cial 


(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


Domin- 

ion and 

Provin- 
cial 


1944 


Domin- 

ion and 

Provin- 
cial 


Total 


$ 
1130.6 
2,404.8 


Bank of Canada!. . 
Chartered Banks?.. 
Life Insurance 
Companies: 
Canadian? ee 4. 
IBURRE CII Vn eee 
Morelos ane 
Loan Companies: 
Registered in 
Ontarioce sc.oF 
Trust Companies: 
Registered in 
Ontariot Se.) 
Sinking Funds’: 
Dominion. ..... 


wi etens 6 © if | © le 0 6) 8) th) Jot wefalemy. 


CTL ee CUM Moar gl fer SN a ae] Nee ae SRS ie Om ee i ORG: Capel a CCAR OR | MPT Sao 6k ry iG oes 


ee Ser ee Fae Rees ea RE Cee EF I | orhaaa te) io | MOMO Meme hal 1) Nem RCI es Ce ut iver restate miei ot alll aut caemne aE 


BS me dele eh if Me we Relate re ef ce ep fe) ca te) fe BW, @ <@: Fei ne fet oh ee BNO (en lel te (oye) |) a) “efe) ser (ey. 18° il) @ fe) “et foe) go ven Ad | nla heaee ue ot a 


Provinces (Direct 
and Guaran- 
Teed) oe ee 

Municipalities 
(Direct and 
Guaranteed) !0.| 


1Table 184. 

*Table 187. 

3Table 207. 

4Table 208. 

5Table 209. 

6Table 221. 

Tables 222 and\223. 

’Figures for guaranteed issues are approximate in some cases for which full particulars are not available. 
91938 Bank of Canada, Statistical Summary, Jan. 1939, p.8. 
1941 Bank of Canada, Statistical Summary, Dec. 1941-Jan. 1942, p. 11. 
1943 Bank of Canada, Statistical Summary, Dec. 1943-Jan. 1944, p. 14. 
1944 Bank of Canada, Statistical Summary, Dec. 1944-Jan. 1945, p. 10. 
1945 Bank of Canada, Statistical Summary, Dec. 1945-Jan. 1946, p. 10. 

101938 Bank of Canada, Statistical Summary, Aug.-Sept. 1941, p. 79. 
1941 Bank of Canada, Statistical Summary, Aug.-Sept. 1943, p. 62. 
1943-45 Bank of Canada, Statistical Summary, Oct.-Nov., 1946, p. 80. 
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Yield of Representative Ontario Long-Term Bonds! 
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TABLE 244 
THE BOND MARKET 
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1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 


1935 | 1936 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
p.c. Dias OTC: pc: p.¢i pic aes De pc: pc 
SUA EVA once hand ene Sr S002 pete lO mide Steep or Ot ede 2 On S544 bo t324-d420-1-Se10-l 258 
PCQOUAIY 4. Paaks . toeky Sete 4 Cais SOmE Ss DOMME so) lease 163.404 31332 3.30 ) 3.10 12°68 
Vig es eh. Ss. hoe Ne Bee Seale 0. LONE Sa ORME: | 6620 Wed. 40a 352980 3.22 | 3.05 2 
Por 02)... te eee SES se |S LOMO ROMER | OhOo kOe Se50lk 3,21 4.3005 
Viave A 2. KE Ledge d, « 4 SAV Or), Oo OME SMO amon lot] Gh29 113.000), 3.48093. 15 1. 3.04 
AUB AS OL ye ex ae. «2 SMOnp | ln eee Bono | Oslo Is. 04a 6 O00.S, 15 5) 3.00 
Julye S35 OE cope 2: OAOsn| 34mg 200503620. | Sald, 113.09, 0354300 ae 18.1, 3-00 
AUGUST. 25 eh oh eee... Shoes| i Aine o et Omlese20: 1 St48 1345032250 313 | 2.92 
eptember). Wes se A SBeOrl OS. JONI 4b otS0, | 4603: 43.46, 4 3.210103. 18 ||, 2.92 
Octoper: ) Ae Oe AROS s40s ese ROR) S00. to. 40le oi2oe 20) | 2.95 
Nowenibert Qari ry iQ a SMO Mere S449 eA SAGE 20103 2406153. 42 SAORI S017 .| 2.95 
Deécentbera. 48.05... Gs. feome lest set Rare | AMS ETS | A i52 193.52 BS 420M ono: 2.88 


1Two issues were used, the 5’s of 1948 and the 414’s of 1950. Data are compiled from average of yields 


for each business day. 


End of series—replaced by Dominion of Canada Theoretical 15-year Bond. See Table 245. 
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TABLE 245 
THE BOND MARKET 
Estimated Yield of Dominion of Canada Long-Term Bond! 


(THEORETICAL 15-YEAR BOND) 


Month 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
D.C: p.c. p:c: p.c p.c Oc: Dic: ec pect 
January.Ge ae. ns) 3.00 3237. omL0 3.06 3.05 3.00 2.98 275 
February...... ae hd 3.00 3.31 orld 3.06 oe0s 3.00 wAA IY 2x62 
March) fgets 3.09 2.94 Su38 3.10 Spay: 3.01 3.00 2297 2.60 
Api te ba 3.00 2 OF oro 3510 Say 3.00 3.00 2.96 2.58 
May... eek 2.97 3. O1 B22 onl2 3.07 3.00 3.00 2.96 2.60 
Jiinée. 3 See RUD 2.95 $*32 3.14 o.Us 3.00 2.99 2205 2.60 
July. - See 3.04 2.96 3.30 Seo 3.04 3.00 2.99 2291 2759 
August. Ger 3.04 3.04 B22 SZ 3205 3.00 2.99 2:91 2.60 
September.....| 3.14 3.61 3:18 3.09 3.06 3.00 2.99 2.92 2.60 
October fe ana 3.06 3.45 3.16 3.09 3.07 3.00 2.99 2.91 UDP, 
November..... 3.00 3.34 3.14 3.06 aay, 3.00 2.99 2.90 sara 
December..... 3.00 3.41 esa 3.06 5 eUG 3.00 2.99 Pispet ate 


Estimated Yield of Dominion of Canada Short-Term Bond! 


(THEORETICAL 5-YEAR BOND) 


Month 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Pe. pec D.C: Dec DG Ge pic. DG: D.C 
January.2 core Belo L235 SAE PG NS Zals RE SaaS 2.06 1S 
February aan 2.01 1.89 eae Ce 2.10 Sake Deak Zale 2.05 1.70 
March: ....a08 teo5 1.87 2.09 2.01 ass 2ews aS) 2.01 14,65 
Apriless2 ee 1.93 LeOy 2.09 2.02 Dele Zend eis 1297 iGo 
NAV tae ee 1.81 1.97 2216 2.07 2014 2°22 2S 1.97 1.68 
[une N34 sare re! 1.85 POH 2 ALO 2S 2522 2-14 192 1.68 
Tulvae 23 cueen 1283 1.80 Do | 2a10 2.106 2295 Deis 1.89 1.68 
ANICUist part die 1.94 224 2.20 Diets Date hes) 212 1.88 1.68 
September..... 2.04 Boon 2e1t y Aas Fe ieee a | 2e23 2210 1.88 1.68 
Oé¢toperysan + ie 1.98 2.63 2.09 pt Ws Zug 2e24 An a 1.88 ee 
November..... 1.82 Ie She 2.08 214 Qr24 De 24 2.10 1.80 Re 
Deéecembert 2 sete 1a75 2437 2D, Dag 2422 2e74 2.08 17% 


1For 1938 and 1939, average of beginning and end of the month; for remaining years, fifteenth of the 
month figure. 
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TABLE 246 
THE STOCK MARKET 


Transactions on The Toronto Stock’Exchange 
ewww 


Yearly Sales Yearly Sales 

Number of Number of 

Securities | Number of Securities | Number of 
Year Listed at Shares Value Year Listed at Shares Value 

Year End 000 $ ’000 Year End 000 $ ’000 
1934 4--)- 4.4. --4 446 341,321 414 636 1 0 GL aa be sla eroe 530 53.263 82,866 
1935m0, 265. 427 173,196 344,331 1 ee eee eae 549 38,805 58,288 
19364. SMALL... 32 457 450,849 699 262 (ie ee ene 551 114,626 182,075 
ERY Ge Ae ie 519 276,529 650,981 OAC nee ee 604 L72234 266,081 
19349. 15%) sae 530 ZIPS y 444 407 eg: Al a ee ee a 691 442 288 617,818 
1930) ad. cae 523 120,931 293,294 N94 Gia Wee 768 374,308 748,742 
19402) POE. 529 74,931 132,516 

TABLE 247 


THE STOCK MARKET , 
Monthly Average of The Toronto Stock Exchange Daily Indices 


TWENTY INDUSTRIALS 
a a a 


High | Low 
Year 
Month Index Month Index 
1D PE ee A Pe hs 5 Mh as, ow ec February 116.54 September 95.57 
HGR) acl ..c oh eee ae eel er December 127553 March 101.04 
1900 mene ok en ek Ra ee November 157.93 May 129.18 
105 [eee Pe oO a Get Oo Se March 183.48 November 122:44 
Laine nee eee a Fe oS November 126.00 April 109.41 
19S oe oe Eder Ae re we 98: | October 12555 April 107.54 
N11 Domne ek” 9 afta bles ie January 124.00 June 89.19 
1941 i ee: SORE Vitetl sane ctoxd. ¢: January 100.43 June 87.38 
Oa eT ee oe, recht sf December 96.85 April 80.96 
UE ES Rs ny I 2 July 122269 January 102.42 
goes 0 2 et et ee ie RL OR as 
Month 1944 1945 1946 
Januanytl, ob a. SAO Le OURS. oR. oF. 118435 133.49 185.65 
Febrularyéuersgrtre sree Fa were cet ere ress. 118.64 135.82 189.19 
Marehi ot). 3. seemed tS hiete.. 0 ehh. 1S Rede § I3/e2d 188.01 
Apnbycer. .. 0 piyaaadad 1. ONS. 08.” t-test) 118.18 137.79 199.61 
Mayer @0. 72.1... gamtiie). 2. BO SG...) aediideatd os. 118.40 143.38 203.11 
JUeee 205 eee. ALE pte Way | 151.91 205.26 
Juba tee EE ee a 12%, 19 150.99 199.56 
PUUOUISE: Wi ce a es SR CON es Reh. oo L2isO TSO0n55 201.61 
EDUMINE hk eh MEME, ee OE. bn) OISBRE bo. 126.35 155.06 177.46 
Octoberan Sn os. MRE... VE St eter 4. eared 160.67 174.60 
November. .2 2) tempi oY, 40200. 2 oS eee 128.60 164.54 1I2307, 
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TABLE 248 


THE STOCK MARKET 


Monthly Average of The Toronto Stock Exchange Daily Indices 


TWENTY GOLDS 


High Low 

Year 

Month Index Month | 
LOSAG Re ook Oe is Das RNR 21, aa a August 128.74 January 
19S55.60 2". sO eae ee eg es SS fee a December 117.85 August 
1936: SAD PORE e yt) Se od Nee ee ee December 147.77 March 
19373 tie ee te. Der, eee eee February 161.71 October 
1933 5.00 Fee RSE. 5 o/s cn 22 eee eee ee August 124.84 April 
1930S ee ee a cd a to ee February 124.65 September 
LOLOS Oca ono SI Ba res A January 120.59 June 
14 [enmrerereee re, ee ene eee ae January 107.30 December 
Ie 0 ad om 16 co Re a Aree | Ae January Si oz October 
1QA3 ee eee Temes is, didn e Dene, et men te September 99.65 January 

Month 1944 1945 
Janta rye nee Soave em ee eee 103205 £12.29 
PE@DIUA IY arene added ee ee ee ee 103.98 119,93 
Marchi? pee ae rack ak co eet mte! Ae tare ee ene eee Te 101.93 118.84 
April Wa Ae ot ree oe a neh ee cat en LOTS 118.63 
1/6 GeO» Fe aeirlectater bree Seca sc eam Feta Satin oA he 100.89 126.40 
June es ei re a A ee ei Demers 104.53 127.64 
Vial vice tee ee Sear he ae ale Sale eee ne pe 112828 124.06 
PN URS E /.esleseete tent 0k set scoters ake Rr ede iota a ae monte etettonia 111.94 126.56 
Septeniberasemta tec tacutid Beene cic etc coe eee ae (OYA GSS) 128.18 
Octobers.. cee te 2: gc Eb Date Ak SR, erie meee 110.45 152203 
Nowe bes shies hee see dec sg a pice ivre hel a eo 110.41 13/03 
December iiesc se: fos hes Oe ee ee eee 107.88 139.64 
TABLE 249 
THE STOCK MARKET 
Monthly Average of The Toronto Stock Exchange Daily Indices 
TEN BASE METALS 
High Low 

Year 

Month Index Month 
193440. Batic. at REE ee ee ee eee April 61.62 December 
1935 sh Od. den ENSUE ha ke ee ee December Gomes February 
193682. 508) o3.d0ct Ok thlecne Oe Silo ee December 108 . 06 January 
193 7AS FOS oe Ae ee Re a ee eee March 128.33 November 
193SAe. POR. tO RE ee ee ee eee November Ole 20 April 
1939 taht: Jo BE 2 Oey, ee cers January 05273 April 
1940 ade SUE oe ied. 2.4 oe ee January 86.33 July 
194.1 ey eR Ve Cees oe ea September (PEON May 
1942 5. 093. co) eA oe ee. January 69.67 August 
1943 Se We Bebe Rovere no ae are ee teed, August LOnOZ January 


Index 
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TABLE 249—Continued 
THE STOCK MARKET 
Monthly Average of The Toronto Stock Exchange Daily Indices 


TEN BASE METALS 


Month 1944 1945 1946 
TIONS EN og Qo eae oS aac ey saree EF nee Raat Re suet Aen 69553 73.50 101.87 
Pepcuary /. Q90@W. 5 0. eater UM, ood e heck. EO 68.58 WSS 103.61 
Rr ieee oe ee et Sacra romp tina ary rae ae Rh cer eter sec 67.80 TAS 97.45 
A psel es ok: Rk ae oh AOI ae Ok, |. Ce ema ... 160K 68.79 78.97 100.04 
|p Le Anes | ORRIN aRL SS ote aa fs ee GO oe i OR Se a er | 69.30 80.90 100.97 
PCOS ot oy NO oh ON BR sel ARs od. Po Bg 3 ee RO he 3 84.33 99 . 86 
yeh). |. LL Ae MPA ha, bic PROVE A, Pee ae ale So and T5570 83.53 91471 
PAUSUSts 5| eee A a le. oe IB a EC at ak 1. ax 7453 S61 90.05 
Septem bervaA, ayo 2. to YAR dy. ON bf a3 ah. Mea eal. Sneath 74.05 80.06 80.54 
Oemaer. > ee ENA kt bo). Red eS halt. 2 FOR 74.47 80.68 78.94 
PAPE DEE OE eis chs ek Re tet SEEM we) ol PB hak 6 blah 73.50 83.94 81.41 
Prem ber aati...) PUP e hoes. Oban. tte al, od FHS 89.99 84.58 

TABLE 250 


THE STOCK MARKET 
Monthly Average of The Toronto Stock Exchange Daily Indices 


FIFTEEN WESTERN OILS 


High Low 

Year 

Month Index Month Index 
AOA acne oh bly tai ce Mee kee February 31.56 November f5e20 
VER, [RD 2 ater a ae Re Sos 2c ak December 18.86 September 14.39 
Ue alt cls Sout one ea eee December 40.56 January 16.22 
bg eos Oe wk Ns ial atecge February 100372 October van, 
ROR TS etl Perel al oe Ouch Ane eS a oe See January 47.76 November 29.76 
LO SO ee ee MS ot tty: deen OW og Mic Tyg k ayyd tees January Sikl August 26.34 
NS os a Ly ve ae January 31.90 July 19.82 
198 DEI nr aoe Fates enernine Se gol January 21.05 May 17.23 
1942 ey ee er ee ne! ae MILE, ses Ae January 13, 5/ September 15.58 
1943 eee as ee cee ae RE ee eS October Ld oz January 19.85 

Month 1944 1945 1946 

VPUTLALY Se eee ne RP e ne A Ree ROE eee CF Soleo Mean 4 cuales 203 2129 $2.34. 
PGR ORAL ee es 8 es See ON Cos ace No ead edaninrantts 27.74 28.63 31.46 
VEE ee et re SS AP eh NOP ce oo RP ahs ie She m6 ATOM 2392 29.49 29.36 
ADE et errs is Oe. oem 1 es ate bn Gee 28.34 28.84 29.73 
Ai ee eet ect. ALG RCRA Y SY Lag 98,99 29.90 27.63 
Visti | te eect Aire ORL a es chaste nts i a yan Be | 29.94 26.66 
AYO hae cote pas aa ne Oe Se ee 29 .06 29.15 24.80 
PLACES Cae es PO eee GE, Ch NS es EMEA “sue iota Uh he 28.16 Vee a! 24.03 
errs teen) eke a oes men ge oc eee So. PRS 5 a. 5 oe AM 27.24 28.29 yo ae Fe’ 
CDELO LIT ere se crocs hs Ne Lee es ae ice Tes re reeds nich he 26.03 29.91 21.06 
ao Penircten Letcl gecte ws Se Ws Sear meme Cea. oS nS eee 26.29 30.93 20075 


December’ e< s: 2' x 5 YG OS eR ae aan ler inne 26.94 29.96 20.99 
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TABLE 251 
THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET 


Monthly Averages of Exchange Quotations at Montreal 


London Sterling New York Dollar 
Year High Low High Low 
Month $ Month $ Month $ Month $ 

LOZGIOE fot. Feb 4.874 Nov 4.835 | Feb., Mar. | 1.003 July 997 
LOD TANG Be, Dec 4.883 Apr 4.847 | Jan., Feb 1.002 Nov. 998 
LOD SM. pane June 4.887 Nov 4.841 Dec 1.003 Aug. 994 
T9290 che aoe, Nov 4.950 Jan 4.857 Nov 1.016 Jan. 1.003 
POS 0G eee. Jan 4.918 Nov 4.850 Jan PU Sept 998 
103 DR cheep, June 4.876 Dec 4.092 Dec 1.210 | Feb., Apr 1.000 
LOBBY ce bon June 4.204 Oct Se ta Jan Wel71 Oct 1.095 
EE eee See Dec 5.096 Jan 3.847 Mar 1.199 Nov. 990 
LOS ARS Aide cs Apr 5.148 Oct. 4.843 Feb. 1.008 Sept 971 
1935.0 nae: Aug 4.985 Mar. 4.825 Oct. 1.014 Jan. 999 
LO 30 5 oe eee Sept 5.039 Nov. 4.882 Apr. 1.005 Feb., Nov., 

Dec: .999 
LOS TIS crc Dec 4.999 Mar. 4.882 | June, July | 1.001 May .998 
1938) aoe Feb. S017 Dec. 4.713 June 1°0114 jan: Peps) 150060 
1939 See ee Feb. 4.709 Sept. 4.409 | Oct.-Dec. {| 1.105 | June-Juiy | 1.002 
1940-1945.... 4.|4501 1.)1051 
LOADS Se 38 cs Jan.-June | 4.4501) July-Dec. | 4.0202) Jan.-June |} 1.1051) July-Dec. 1.0002 


1Average of daily buying and selling rates set by the Canadian Foreign Exchange Control Board. On 
September 16, 1939, buying and selling rates were set at, sterling $4.43-$4.47, and United States funds 
$1.10-$1.11. 

2On July 5, 1946, the Canadian Government devalued the United States dollar bringing it to par with 
the Canadian dollar. A corresponding adjustment was made to sterling. 
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‘LABLE 252 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Ontario Commissioner of Agricultural Loans 


(FORMERLY AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT BOARD) 


SSS 


Loans Paid Out |Loan Repayments 


Total Loans 
Outstanding 


Loans in Arrears 


Fiscal at End of Year 
Year Cumu- Cumu- 
Annual | lative | Annual | lative Number} Principal] Interest 
$000 | $’000 | $’000 | $’000 No. $ ’000 $’000 | $’000 
1922 Bas. eae 1,187 URW RMS ergot b lamen age 334 LETS (oh ged oh OBE MONT Byes oe 
Loli ee 4,108 | 17,320 768 1,787 SOP plo 1 state os OPE en? yaw 
19323. ae S51 OR eo 522, 1,793 9,292 | 13,854 | 42.153 2,465 1831 205 
1937/2 ae 237 | 62,878 725 15,9629 |9i8,223 | 2423797) 10.720 1,354} 988 
190A. dot ae’, .. 62,881 2, 19008 27,6012 ele 7717) B435 6,625 13927 1,261 
1943 eee. ae ett. 62,881 3,428 | 31,040 | 14,317 | 32,484 5,694 1,667 1,010 
104A. Se Oh 62,881 3, (6204 34,8027 1113328 1:29 131 4,869 1,397 793 
104M. 8 Ae: 62,881 3,0045 | 38,306)-/712,374 | 25.891 4,103 1,052 555 
19408. . eee. 62,881 3,/020 42,008) HA 2) | 22 311 3,361 798 387 
INTEREST RATES 
On On 
Date Treasury Farm 
Debentures eee ine 

Ipeepiion to Mayt31 1192557 5,6 +. ee eee 5% 6% 

May 31, 1925, to May SING O34 Ace eek eee 44% 2677 

May 31, 1934, to Dec. ai AN Sele nel er ah ee 4% 5% 

Weems elo j4eto-datad saad bee le 3% 4% 
1F'stimate. 


TABLE 253 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Ontario Tile Drainage Act 


nh 


Debentures Purchased| Repayment Debentures Outstanding 
by Province of Deben- at End of Period 
Fiscal Year tures Interest 
Cumu- Number of Rates 
Annual lative Annual Munici- 
$ ’000 $ ’000 $ ’000 palities $ ’000 Dc. 
Average 1879-1889.......... 8.5 034.024 el axa ae ee eet Poe f... Sat 
Average 1890-1899.......... 1104 VOG S09 See a. ee ne te 4 
Average 1900-1909.......... Zeal DT OA | SNe aes a 4 
Average 191019197 ae 76.0 Melt licrel Hip Boreas Vad eae oe 4-5 
DBveraverl| 9220-19255) eee 169087 2,000.5 eo a 1,199 6} 5 
Average 1926-1930..........| 277.0 3,390.6 £1520 a 2,096.0! 5 
Averavei1931-19352. 2. 3... 15993 4,094.0 168.5 901 2.05544 5 
Average 1936-1940. . 65.8 4,423.2 183.0 861 1,469.61 5-4 
1941 oe, 6 61.9 4,485.1 7256 86 1,358.9 4 
1942 1504 4,560.5 L794 84 eras 4 
1943 45.5 4,606.0 17325 83 Pt27e2 4 
1944 mee 4678.2 phere 81 1,026.0 3 
1945 149.5 4827.7 164.7 82 1,010.9 3 
1946 125.3 4,953.0 168.8 82 967.4 3 


1Actual end of period figures. 


Fiscal year end changed, 4 years and 5 months period. 
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Fiscal Year 
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TABLE 254 


Ontario Municipal Drainage Act 


Debentures Purchased| Repayment 
of Deben- 


by Province 


Cumu- 

Annual lative 

$ ’000 $ 000 

Average: 1873-1878. ......... 49.8 299.1 
Average 1879-1889.......... oe ake) 711.4 
Average 1890-1889.......... 27.9 990.3 
Average 1900-1909.......... 3.8 1,142.6 
Average 1910-1919.......... 41.5 (coy ae 
Average 192021975 10¥24.08 | 48.2 1,846.7 
Average 197031930. 1 Cutt. 28.4 1,988.8 
Average 1931-19352......... 16.13 2,037 .0 
Average 1936-1940. . hoe ath 2,037.0 
1941 RANE Read 2,037.0 

1942 2,03 110 

1943 205/00 

1944 2.03700 

1945 wey 2,037.0 

1946 Zee 2,039.2 


1Actual end of period figures. 


*Fiscal year end changed, 4 years and 5 months period. 


3Three years, 1931-1933. 


tures 


Annual 
$ ’000 


CORNADOON: - 


Debentures Outstanding 


at End of Period 


Number of 


Munici- 
palities 


Interest 
Rates 


pc 


Pn 
as 


Oo G9 Go Tn UTE 
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TABLE 255 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Canadian Farm Loan Board 


—— SS ee eee eee 


Year ended March 31 No. | 1930 | 1934 1936 | 1939 1941 1943 1945 1946 
Applications Received: 
Dumber. ae 5 Shae No. 6,827 | 1,207 | 21,698] 4,723] 2,806] 1,055] 1,306] 1,846 
ABOUT OY; GAS. ae eee cc $000 | 18,016} 2,307 | 50,153 | 9,688| 5,770} 2,278] 3,294 4,759, 
Loans Approved: 
First Mortgage— 
Numbers) gach o40-6's.. No. 1,787 287 5, LOOT? 267 -4.01.4.59 601 728 918 
DercentagenimOntarioc!! p.cn4, ou a. |i. ee 1337 18.2 19.7 18.0 17.3 16.7 
Amodunten i.) 1 faye. % $000} 3,981 491 Si Ode 2,00 62,059 | 1,156) 1.623 | 2h 
erceniaremOniarion |. pct... 12:9.) Pe19:8 22.0 Ste ife3 18.2 
Second Mortgage— 
NUtibegm rs. fs olys 53 4. INO, 0) G. ee bias 5 HR 3,236 560 228 135 176 258 
Re ceetita ce VON ar 1O. bo .C ice ee eee ae TE £23 33.8 234) 15.9 16.3 
PUIG omens 2.2% 9%,  UUO are ts eatin 2,052 269 104 59 101 163 
LercentageiniOntario. |. p¢.6] .. .2n0b ».) ak 11.4 L7<3 Bo9 26.8 16.5 14.9 
Total Amount Approved.|$’000| 3,981 AO Ie LO Say 4,546) 267597) 1215)! 1,724 bo 2 394 
Percentage im iOmtario.|) p.c. | oh... | ci)... 1216 19.6 pads 22.4 173 18.0 
Loans Paid Out: 
Pirstuiarigage tc. as: $000} 2,630 B99 1 Onl 2 Cee OAL ieee G89 fel 2608! 1, 56d heed OF8 
Eetee agesmmsOntaniosie p.Calhis. ss.) cake. 1347 20.5 23.1 20.4 17.4 17.23 
Second Mortgage....... Te OT a ok aul, 13232 297 108 60 100 143 
PencentagesmOnitario,| p.c. | ..cpes |. ek £313 16.2 33.9 25.0 14.6 14.9 
Total Loans Paid Out...|$’000| 2,630 poo Ney 424 | 84°339)) 25728 | 17320) 1,661.) 2.198 
Percentagementariog ap.c- | ob...) oak... 13e7 20,2 They 20.6 Lind 17.0 
Total Loans Disbursed to 
Date: 
Miri bettie & . 2). 2ee.e. . No. 1,270 | 4,802 | 10,740 | 25,913 | 30,418 | 32,475 | 34,088 | 35,197] 
bemceniave ieOitario. | p.c. 1... 4, Seeks rey: 10.2 11.6 12.0 hag? 12.4 
Wmountes sash... $’000| 2,630} 9,979 | 17,950 | 38,627 | 45,697 | 49,151 | 52,149 | 54,270 
Remcen tare Waa PATIGh D.C. cbovosmhesscdocece 5.0 10.0 11.8 1255 i ae 12.9 
Total Loans Outstanding at 
Date: 
INDE ere eis ehh. NOS fy tee, ee 5c oes ee AIS S te ibetcen ec 24,404 | 18,308 | 16,908 
eer ct wesin Ontario it tn en LOTT CALC PRE ior 14:7 14.7 
Principal Outstanding—| . 
Arent: ft me et $'000| 2,613 | 8,880 | 15,782 | 31,964 | 34,417 | 31,851 | 23,883 | 22,278 
Percentage ta-Ortarigy pe G St) FOR PI Os 6.4 1.0 Vet 13.6 16.4 16.8 
Principal Outstanding— 
APreArs MO FO: WOOTEN $ 000 6 246 SUG er abies P53 1 8192 70 316 236 
Rereentare mOntanio.(e pC. fos. tl ae «hoe a. 5.6 8.0 9.2 24.8 23.4 
Interest Due and Unpaid! $000 a2 430 515 706 602 401 79 71 
Percent ma Seite iia riOg | 'D.Cil base asc e. sie aa ePS) 6.5 8.4 28.8 23.9 
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As at December 31 


Assets: 
Cash on hand and in banks..... 
Bonds, debentures and stocks... 
Balances of small loans... .... 
Balances other than small loans 
Other asséetciwphe's! . eee. la! 


Liabilities: 
Borrowedunoney +. |... .- 
i(Caxes, Sepa .4 fase) J See, Te 
recounts payable 2s.. ...6es... 
Uneatnedancome:. =. 1...428. 
Other habilities 2 <--.  ee 
Reserves for bad and doubtful 
accounts— 


Capital— 
Paid-upcapitalt424-.2. ae 
Reserves* other. ...4305.-5.76 
Profit and loss balances— 


Business other than bias: 


Number of Companies Operating. . 


TABLE 256 
SMALL LOAN COMPANIES 


Balance Sheet 


(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


SMALL LOAN COMPANIES 


1944 


$ 


542 
250 
11,548 
3 

254 


12,598 


12,598 


4,819 
392 


1945 


1935 | 1939 | 1940 | 1942 | 1943 
$ $ $ $ $ 
194 343 381 247 412 
ee ete 99 200 250 
6,266 | 8,486 | 9,769 
2,963 | 5,081! a 2 : 
30 43 of 123 163 
3,187 | 5,467 | 6,829 | 9,060 | 10,596 
3,1572| 5,4242} 6,829 | 9,060 | 10,596 
1, OB1915 2,316. |" 3,708 | « 12,5701 Beart 
17 82 198 215 293 
OY 1 Alte be 33 8 4 
223 3703) Rea gs As et ae 
4 2 12 15 17 
573 564 
91 352 421 
4 1 
982 | 1,240 |) 1,240.1 13:740 1 3a 741 
ent 318 18 18/9) Bars 
L£141)11:858 4 29.338 
158 744 
114 57 59 
3,157 | 5,424 | 6,829} 9,060 | 10,596 
3 3 3 3 3 


1This item excludes interest accrued and overdue in the case of Household Finance Corporation of 


Canada. 


2Deduction made by the Superintendent of Insurance to reduce the book value of assets to market value. 
3Previously included in ‘‘other liabilities’. 
4Includes premium paid on the capital stock of the Household Finance Corporation of Canada ($5,515). 


MONEY-LENDERS 415 
‘DABLEZS/ 
SMALL LOAN COMPANIES, ETC. 
Money-Lenders—Balance Sheet 
(THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 
As at December 31 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Assets: 
Cashres tori trent seemeurs opr eee 177 260 341 596 567 677 
Bonds, debentures and stocks........... 389 429 52 805 628 563 
Balancessotismall lodist 2. 262... .. Of. 3,080 4,187 4,697 5,234 5,785 7,021 
Balancestecher than small loans.&..: .. 32 5,242 4,897 3,542 3,692 4,279 4,941 
Reéabestates act eu, Seed... .:. 2S 416 S15 529 335 218 162 
(Jthermassets. ee < . SOOM: | 4. htc che on 368 1,064 879 do 446 518 
Wotalaeeet 300.0 2 LOT. ee SS. 10,177 | 11,351 | 10,508 | 11,372 | 11,923 | 13,882 
Liabilities: 
Bormow edi monewatess 472 6 aesecss eet ae 4,759 5,684 a1 02 5,662 6,827 8,457 
STON 5g 2, ne a 51 él 48 107 122 94 
PEPOUieipoyaiet ett ee te a ee: 125 87 92 sil 131 128 
Miter fra bussies Mise ys . J. oe es oa oa 399 675 542 496 541 574 
Reserve for bad and doubtful accounts— 
SORE See Sy caeniee bi csb cape me oS 2 os a 450 147 21:5 247 269 327 
Business other than small loans....... J 304 313 246 182 yy 
Capital— 
Pais Upc mite yd earner: Oca plete aY «Son. 4,010 4,151 3,995 41831} 34891) 3,5652 
Reserveseotmenearh ts (Beilin kacaws 236 67 44 44 1 1 
Profit and loss balance— 
Sia Wl@ansiee e050. oo sone oo 1008 798 768 3 116 169 
Business other than small loans...... 247 244 232 203 245 Sient 
Ot al Sewer PPE. e 6 ig ss Shwe sees 10,177 | 11,351 | 10,508 | 11,372 | 11,923 | 13,882 
uber ORAbOm panies (co o.as 4406 o1 4k aa ee 61 55 50 51 


1[ncluding $375,000 capital surplus paid in. 
2Including $392,755 capital surplus. 
3Debit balance. 


416 MoONEY-LENDERS 


TABLE 258 
SMALL LOAN COMPANIES, ETC. 


ALL MONEY-LENDERS 


Number Statistics Balances of 
Licensed Recorded for Small Loans Total Assets 
As at Head or Head or Head or Head or 
Dec. 31 Principal Principal Principal Principal 
Total | Office in| Total | Office in| Total | Office in} Total | Office in 
Ontario Ontario Ontario Ontario 
No No No No $’000 | $’000 | $’000 | $’000 
1940. 2 bho Macs bees 65 26 65 26 3,585 1,948 10,177 4,445 
C941 ot, Ms Gee eee E 66 26 67 27 4,187 2,382 11,351 5,383 
1949.5...5 Others eee 661 261 61 24 4,697 2,968 10,508 5,110 
O43: 1. OR SAN... 59 23 55 ORs od 3,667 11,372 6,415 
1944 ise ete etre ce oe 50 22 50 22 5,785 4,158 11,923 7,509 
194530... Beebe.) SNS! al 23 51 23 7,021 5207 13,882 9,227 


MONEY-LENDERS EXCLUDING CAMPBELL FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


ns Dt i Beri mee 64 Zo 64 29 2,767 15130 8,961 3,229 | 
TS Gg PS «gat eee 65 Ze 66 26 3,038 1 bee A 9,449 3,481 
AST alaabs ee ara 651 251 60 23 2,837 1,109 7,786 2,388 
| Mo a Ade lp) a ine 58 22 54 22 2,803 15239 7,411 2,455 
£044 or eae ae). bpaeuae 4 49 21 49 Zt 2,837 15210 7,186 Fogel a 
1945 Re tee ore eae 50 93 50 ee 3,214 1,461 7,690 3,035 


1During the year ended December 31. 
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